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CHAPTER L 



THE ARRIVAL. 



There was certainly something about to happen at 
Willowdale Lodge. Lady Laurie's gentle face was 
bright with unusual animation. Robin was restless 
with joy, and spent half of his time on the staircase, 
now rushing up to the attic to see that everything was 
"right and tight" in Harold's apartment — ^not a dia- 
mond pane in the window dim, not a cobweb lurking in 
any comer — ^then down to the breakfast-room, to watch 
Ida adorning the table with flowers ; or to the kitchen, 
to make sure that Eliza was preparing for the expected 
comer the freshest of eggs and the most savoury of 
stews. Was ever a train more eagerly expected ? And 
yet whom was it to bring? Merely a boy from a public 
school coming home for the long vacation. This is a 
very commonplace sort of occurrence, though in that 
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quiet country home it roused such unusual interest that 
Robin declared that he thought that the very pigeons 
were on the look-out for Harold's coming. 

Harold and Robin Hartley were the adopted sons of 
the widowed Lady Laurie, and as dear to her heart as 
was her only daughter Ida. Since the time that the 
missionary Mr. Hartley's two motherless boys had 
arrived under the lady's hospitable roof, she had, till this 
year, rarely been parted from either of them even for a 
day. Their joys and sorrows were hers ; and to train 
her three children for heaven had been Lady Laurie's 
dearest object on earth. The year preceding that on 
which my story opens had been one of strong lights and 
shadows to the Hartleys. Then had occurred the fearful 
Mutiny of 1857, to which their only remaining parent 
had all but fallen a victim, even his death having been 
(though falsely) reported. To this sorrow had succeeded 
the great joy of Mr. Hartley's unexpected return to his 
native country. But the missionary had remained but six 
months in England to recruit his broken health ; he was 
so intensely anxious to return to his little native flock, 
whom he had been compelled to leave without any 
earthly shepherd in a time of confusion and danger, 
that nothing could persuade Mr. Hartley to remain 
away from the land where he had nearly lost his life. 

One care had been removed from the missionary's 
mind before he left. Mr. Hartley's elder son, Harold, 
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was more than fourteen years old, and it was undesirable 
that he should remain longer a day-pupil, as he had 
been for noiany years, at Dr. Bullen's boarding-school in 
the village of Foreham. The lad, who was unusually 
clever, had learned pretty nearly all that his master 
could teach him. Friends said that Harold ought to 
have the advantage of being for at least two years at 
a large public school before definitely fixing upon his 
future profession. But neither Mr. Hartley nor she 
who had made Harold her son by adoption could meet 
the expense of sending him to one. 

At this period the attention of almost every one in 
England was turned towards the East, where such a 
fearful struggle was being carried on; and there was 
intense sympathy awakened amongst their countrymen 
at home for those who had sufiered by the mutiny in 
India. Mr. Carse, a relative of Lady Laurie, and Mrs. 
Elwyn, her intimate friend, without the knowledge of 
Mr. Hartley, got up a private subscription to enable the 
missionary to educate his elder son. Robert Hartley 
accepted the generous gift with unfeigned gratitude to 
the earthly givers, and with deep thankfulness to Him 
who had put such kindness into the hearts of His 
servants. 

After a happy, never-to-be-forgotten Christmas-time 
spent by the family together, Mr. Hartley himself took 
his son to school, before making his own preparations to 
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return to India. I will not dwell on the loving counsels 
given to Harold, as father and son travelled together. 
Mr. Hartley knew well that a public school is a little 
world, and a dangerous world, where Christian principles 
formed at home are exposed to many a rude shock. He 
thought of the various temptations which would certainly 
beset his boy, and most earnestly warned Harold against 
them. Harold knew that night and day prayers w^ould 
arise for him from the peaceful home which he had 
quitted, and from that lonely one in the East to which 
his father, taking his life in his hand, was soon going. 
Never did a lad go to a public school with a more 
sincere determination to show his colours from the 
first, always to be on the Lord's side, and to make his 
Bible the rule of his life. Harold had chosen his Cap- 
tain, and that Captain he resolved to follow fearlessly 
and faithfully until death. 

Harold, when at school, wrote pretty constantly both 
to his father and to Lady Laurie ; and little Robin had 
occasionally a letter all to himself, of which he was very 
proud, and to which he always wrote a reply in very 
round text-hand, garnished with many a blot, giving 
the last news of his pigeons. 

Robin had terribly missed his big brother, especially 
after Mr. Hartley's departure for Lidia. There was the 
difference of many years between the ages of the two 
boys ; and Robin had always looked up to Harold with 
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something of the affection, as Ida Laurie had satirically 

observed, that a shaggy terrier has for his master. 

Robin watched Harold's eye, was always ready to run 

messages, and considered it to be the greatest treat to 

go out fishing with his brother, to carry his basket, or 

do for him any little act of service. Robin, with his 

sunburnt finger, had traced down the column of days on 

the almanac for 1858, counting how many must pass 

before Harold's return from school. Robin had then tied 

on a bit of twine the same number of knots, and every 

night he cut off one with his blunt knife, often joyously 

crying out as he did so that the string was growing 

short — very short, "only as long as my arm;" then 

after a time, " only as long as my finger ! " till at last 

the final knot was flung with a shout out of the window, 

and Robin cried out, dancing for joy, "To-morrow is 

Wednesday ! hurrah ! To-morrow Harold will be with 

us again ! " Robin could hardly get any sleep that 

night in his little attic room, and rose long before the 

sun. 

Wednesday had indeed come — a bright, glorious 
summer day — and before breakfast Harold was to 
appear. Robin rushed off to the station nearly an hour 
too early; while Lady Laurie and Ida waited at home to 
complete their little preparations. The new white cur- 
tains were put up, the little plaster model of the infant 
Samuel was freshly adorned with moss and flowers: 
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everything looked bright and pretty in the pleasant 
English country home. 

No carriage had been sent to the station ; Lady 
Laurie kept none, and the distance was not very great. 
Harold would enjoy a walk with Robin ; and a porter 
would bring the portmanteau, if the boys did not carry 
it between them, as they had done on Harold's departure. 
Lady Laurie and Ida went through the shrubbery to 
meet Harold at the gate. 

" Here comes a fly," observed Ida, looking down the 
road; "but it must be going to the Bullens or the 
Millers, for Harold will never hire such a conveyance ; 
he hates needless expense.'' But as the last word was 
on her lips, the coachman drew rein at the gate of 
Willowdale Lodge, and the carriage door was flung 
open. 

Lady Laurie ran forward with the eagerness of affec- 
tion, and saw her mistake barely in time to prevent her 
taking into her motherly embrace a tall youth who 
sprang from the carriage. The stranger was at least a 
year older than Harold, of fair complexion and degant 
appearance. He would have been not a little astonished 
and taken aback had Lady Laurie thrown her kind arms 
around him. 

Lady Laurie's disappointment was but momentary; 
the next instant she saw the dear familiar face of her 
boy, and clasped him to her heart. She fancied — per- 
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haps it was only fancy — that Harold's return to her 
greeting was a little hurried and confused. 

"Mother, let me introduce to you my particular 
school-friend, Clarence St. Clare; I am sure that you 
will be glad if he passes the first part of the vacation at 
Willowdale Lodge," said Harold. 

" I am very glad to see him," were the words of 
instinctive courtesy which escaped the lips of Lady 
Laurie as she shook the young stranger by the hand. 
Her conscience immediately accused her of an approach 
to untruth. Lady Laurie was not particularly glad to 
receive to the Lodge the unexpected guest brought by 
her son. 

We will let our readers into the secret reasons of this 
reluctance, though at the time Lady Laurie could scarcely 
herself have defined them. She was a little — perhaps 
selfishly — disappointed that she could not have Harold 
more to herself. Lady Laurie felt fear that her inter- 
course with him would be hindered, — those quite t^-d- 
tite conversations perhaps stopped to which she had 
looked forward with expectation so pleasant. Then 
there was a little diflSculty with regard to household 
arrangements. Clarence St. Clare would not like to 
share the two little attic rooms with Harold and Eobin : 
Ida would have to give up her apartment. But the 
principal cause of uneasiness in the mind of the lady 
was a very strong suspicion that Clarence was a member 
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of a Romanist family. Certainly the Duke of Framling- 
ham, the head of the St. Clares, was a Romanist peer. 

Harold's observant eye read something of his mother's 
thoughts. As the party proceeded along the winding 
shrubbery walk which led to the house, Ida leading the 
way, and pointing out to the visitor the various kinds 
of plants which bordered the path, Harold managed to 
get a few words in private with his mother by making 
her slacken her pace. 

" I hope that you don't mind my bringing St. Clare 
so suddenly," said he. " I really had no time to give 
you notice. It was only yesterday evening that St. 
Clare received a telegram, as he was packing up to go 
home. It told him that his eldest sister has the small- 
pox, and that he must on no account go to the Castle. 
Poor fellow ! where was he to go ? * Certainly,' said he, 
* I've an unde in London, a rich banker ; but he's not 
one of our sort, and I'd as soon go straight to the Tower 
as to his den in Leadenhall Street.' So what could I 
do, mother ? I invited him here ; I know that you are 
always so good to those in trouble." 

" Perhaps you did right, my son," said Lady Laurie, 
after a pause. 

" Clarence St. Clare has a special dread of small-pox. 
His two little brothers died of it, and his second sister 
had it at school, and has been disfigured for the rest of 
her life. Now his other sister has the horrid disease 

(89) 
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just when her marriage was to come off ! I told Clarence 
that I could not promise him much amusement here, 
except a little fishing, and the fun of the coming election; 
but I'm sure, mother, that youll do your best to make 
him comfortable. Clarence (he lets me call him by his 
Christian name, though our fellows call him Si Clare) 
is used to have everything nice. You never saw such 
jolly hampers ajs he used to have from the Castle, and 
he often shared the contents with me. I could not 
make much return.* You know," continued Harold, for 
Ida and Clarence were still beyond hearing, " Clarence 
is the grandson of a duke, and the heir of a dukedom ; 
for his uncle, the present peer, has no child." 

" I cannot promise to give your young friend all the 
luxuries that he might have had at the Castle," said 
Lady Laurie, " but I will do what I can to make him 
comfortable and happy. I would do the same for any 
friend of yours," she added, " whether he were a prince 
or a pe&sant. But we must not linger here now ; " and 
quickening her steps, Lady Laurie recuihed the flower- 
covered porch of the Lodge at the same time as Ida 
and Clarence St. Clare. 



(39) 



CHAPTER II. 



STRAWBERRY LEAVES. 



Although Ida was the member of the family who was 
to be put to the most inconvenience by the guest, she 
was perhaps the one who was most pleased at his coming. 
Carefully as Ida had been brought up, she, and even her 
mother, were scarcely aware of a weakness in the girl's 
character, which circumstances now brought into light. 
Ida gave undue weight to the accident of birth, — she 
was quite dazzled by the glitter of a title. A simple 
John Jones, however noble in character, would not in 
her eyes have had half the charm possessed by a Clar- 
ence St. Clare, Ida's fancy invested the tall, gentle- 
manly, fair-haired youth, of whom she as yet knew so 
little, with all the high qualities befitting his rank. 

Robin hardly knew whether to like the stranger or 
not. Clarence was certainly polite to ladies, and on the 
whole pleasant, but the child felt that he was something 
coming between him and his brother. "There, that's 
enough," Harold had said, when, on their meeting at the 
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station, the little boy had sprung on his neck and hugged 
him. When Bobin, after his wont, followed Harold into 
the visitor's room as he showed Clarence his apartment, 
Harold had said, "Run away, Robin; perhaps St. Clare is 
not so well accustomed as I am to having a little terrier 
always at his heels." The words had been playfully 
spoken, and the kindly smile and tap on the shoulder 
which had accompanied them had taken from Robin all 
cause of offence. But though not offended, the boy was 
disappointed, and thought, as he swung himself down 
the stairs, " I wish that Harold had not brought any one 
with him ; I like to have him all to myself." 

Late in the afternoon Robin took to mending his kite 
in the drawing-room. He had hoped that Harold would 
mend it and repaint it too ; but after showing the rent 
in the paper twice to his brother and finding that no 
offer was made, Robin thought that he had better do 
what he could himself. Lady Laurie and Ida were 
sewing and conversing together. Robin did not listen 
much to what was said, being engrossed with his paper 
and paste, till some words spoken by Ida drew his 
attention. 

" You know, mamma, that Clarence St. Clare is next 
in succession ; for his uncle, who is sixty years old, has 
no child. Harold's friend is almost certain to have the 
strawberry leaves." 

"Strawberry leaves!" exclaimed Robin from his 
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corner ; " strawberries themselves would be much better 
worth having, but the season is over." 

" How absurd you are ! " said Ida. " Don't you know 
that no one but a duke can have strawberry leaves on 
his coat of arms ? " 

This information was so surprising to Robin, that he 
left his unfinished kite and his saucer of paste, and 
came to the work-table by which Lady Laurie and her 
daughter were seated. " Do dukes really wear straw- 
berry leaves on their coats ? That's very funny." And 
the child burst into a laugh, in which Ida and her 
mother could not help joining. 

" Ida only means," said the latter, " that dukes, like 
other noblemen, have a coronet, or kind of little crown, 
pamted on their carriages and engraved on their plate. 
These coronets differ one from another : those of dukes 
have a special pattern supposed to be like strawberry 
leaves." 

" I'd have oak leaves instead," quoth Robin. 

" You've nothing to do with any kind of coronets," 
said Ida ; " you are not the son of a duke." 

" No ; I'm the son of a missionary, and that's fifty 
times better ! " exclaimed Robin, just as Clarence entered 
the room. 

" Oh, Mr. St. Clare, I hope you'll excuse him ; Robin 
is always saying something foolish," said Ida, colouring 
with vexation. 
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"He's an ouispoken little fellow, but I like him/* 
said Clarence good-humouredly. — " Robin, you shall tell 
me about your father." 

The little boy was at once at home. " I'll tell you 
everything — all about father's adventures in India, and 
his wonderful escape from the mutineers, and — " 

" Presently," said Clarence, who saw that Robin had 
a very long story to tell. " Harold and I ai-e going out 
fishing now ; he has gone to his room for the rods and 
tackle." 

" It s too late to go now," observed Robin, glancing 
out of the window. 

" Why so ? the sun has not set." 

" But he has a very little way to go ; and at sunset 
we have our Bible-reading with mother, you know." 

Again Ida's cheek grew very pink ; but she had no 
means of stopping the irrepressible Robin. 

" I did not know it," said Clarence ; " but I need 
not be present, I suppose." 

"But Harold must — he always is," replied Robin. 
" Mother had the story of St. Paul last year, and we 
all read it together ; that is, the others read and I 
listened. These holidays we are to have the history 
of St Peter, partly from the gospel and partly from his 
letters." 

" The letters of St. Peter ! how do you get at them ? " 
asked Clarence. 
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" Why, from the Bible, of course," replied Robin. 
" Don't you know about St. Peter ? " 

" Of course I do. We Catholics think a great deal of 
him. St. Peter was the prince of the apostles, and the 
first Pope of Rome." 

Robin opened his brown eyes very wide on hearing 
this, and fixing them full upon Clarence, asked, "Is 
that in the Bible ? " 

Ida would have risen to try to take Robin away, 
but her mother checked her by a glance. Clarence 
hesitated for a moment before he replied, " I can't just 
say what may be in the Bible ; but we all know that 
St. Peter was the first Pope." 

"You had better look in your Bible," said Robin, 
with a look of incredulity. 

" But suppose that I have not one, little man ? " 

" Not have a Bible ! and you so big and clever," 
cried Robin in amazement. — " Mother, would you be- 
lieve it ? Clarence is older than Harold, but he has 
not a Bible." 

"I have other books — a Breviary, and such like," 
said Clarence. 

" But other books are men's books, and the Bible is 
God's book ; and the Lord said. Search tlie Scriptures" 
cried Robin. " He did not bid us search the — whatever 
you call it." 

Here Lady Laurie came to the help of her boy. 
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" You perhaps know, ray young friend," she said gently, 
*' that we Protestants take the inspired Word of God as 
our only rule of faith. To know that rule thoroughly, 
we daily search the Scriptures with prayer. I thought 
that to read, during the vacation, what is written of 
the chosen and highly-favoured apostle St. Peter would 
be interesting and profitable to us all." The lady's 
manner was so courteous, that her young Romanist 
guest could not possibly be ofiended. 

" I should be rather curious to know what heretics — 
I mean Protestants — say of St. Peter," observed Clarence 
"I'm not like my sister Catherine, who would think 
reading a Bible, or being present at a meeting, a sin to 
be confessed to the priest, and done penance for too. 
But to-day Harold and I are going out fishing." 

Harold, entering the room, caught the last words. 

" I am afraid not to-day," he said with a little vexa- 
tion. " I have been looking at the tackle ; one of the 
rods is broken, and I think that a rat has been nibbling 
at the line. I can set all right for to-morrow, but this 
evening — " 

"Well, then, the die is cast," said Clarence lightly. 
"I'll spend a half-hour with the great fisherman St. 
Peter, instead of going out fishing myself." 

This act of complaisance on the part of the young 
St. Clare proceeded partly from courtesy, partly from 
curiosity, and partly from not knowing v^jry well how 
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otherwise to while away the time, which was already 
somewhat heavy on his hands. Clarence had looked 
over the garden, seen the pigeons, turned over the leaves 
of three albums, and found the means of amusing him- 
self in so very quiet a place as Willowdale Lodge coming 
to an end before the close of one day. A Bible-reading 
would at least have the charm of novelty, as Clarence 
had never before attended one in the course of his life ; 
and neither his sister Catherine nor the confessor at the 
Castle, Father O'Brien, need know anything about it. 
The youth, too, was not in a mood for noisy amusements. 
He was somewhat anxious about his favourite sister, 
Angelina, attacked by so serious a malady as small-pox 
but a month before the day fixed upon for her marriage. 
Clai'ence had some misgivings in his mind ; so it would 
be no hardship to him to sit still and let his thoughts 
wander to the Castle, .where his widowed mother was 
now anxiously watching by the sick-bed of her first- 
born. 

Little Robin placed his own new Bible before the guest, 
who opened it mechanically at the Psalms instead of 
the Gospels. Clarence could as little have found out 
places in the sacred volume as he could have made his 
way through an unexplored wood. He had never be- 
fore held in his hand in complete form a copy of the 
Word of God. 

Fervently, though silently, did Lady Laurie pray that 
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the Lord might give His own message through her 
unworthy lips, and that light might shine on the 
stranger. Might it not be some merciful arrangement of 
Providence that had brought an unexpected and imdesired 
guest under a Protestant roof ? 



CHAPTER III. 



THE FIRST CALL. 



Lady L, Before we read the account of the first re- 
corded meeting of St. Peter with his Divine Master, let 
us dwell for a few moments on what the early life of 
the apostle is likely to have been. Let us picture to 
ourselves the scenery of the Lake of Galilee, or Sea of 
Tiberias as the Romans called it, in one of whose bor- 
dering towns or villages Peter and his brother Andrew 
were bom. At present a curse, like a darkening shadow, 
lies over the Holy Land. Foreign oppressors bear rule, 
and its former possessors have been scattered abroad 
amongst the. nations. Where there were life, activity, 
and joy in the time of our Saviour, there is now poverty, 
anarchy, and dreary desolation. But hear what is 
written of the appearance of the country around the 
Lake of Galilee, when Peter and his brother were boys. 
Josephus, the ancient Jewish historian, after describing 
the sweetness of the waters of the lake, and the de- 
lightful air of Galilee, its palms, oranges, and vines, 
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its figs and pomegranates, and its warm springs, says 
that the seasons seemed to compete for the honour of 
its possession. " The cities," writes the historian, " lie 
here very thick ; and the very numerous villages are so 

full of people, because of the fertility of the land, that 

the very smallest of them contains above fifteen thousand 
inhabitants/' He adds that the Galileans were active, 
industrious, and inured to war from infancy, cultivating 
every acre of their rich and beautiful soil. But now, 
alas ! the shores are deserted. With the exception of 
the one decaying town of Tiberias, and a village, there 
is said not to be a single inhabited spot by the Qalilean 
lake. 

Robin, I should hardly like to go there now. But 
it was a bright, busy place when Peter was there. 
Doesn't one fancy him a bold, sun-burnt fisher-boy, 
with strong arms, and rough, shaggy hair — just like 
those brave fellows whom we saw pushing out their 
boats to sea at Southampton. 

Clarence {smiling), I have a very different idea of 
St. Peter. I cannot imagine his ever being a boy, or 
really rowing hard in a boat, or getting sun-burnt. We 
have a large picture of him in the Castle, and I can 
never think of the great apostle as such a commonplace 
sort of person as little Robin describes. 

Robin. How does he look in your picture ? 

Clarence. Something like a pope, with a gold-bor- 
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dered dress flowing down to his feet, a golden crosier in 
his hand, golden keys at his girdle, and a halo of glory 
round his head. 

Robin. I think my picture is right, and yours is 
wrong. The Bible never says that St. Peter had golden 
things, or a glory round his heaxi It is not likely that 
he had. 

Lady L. He himself said, " Silver and gold have I 
none." We will now turn to the Gospel of St. John, 
where the account of St. Peter's first call is given ; for 
we may describe the calls as threefold — to be a disciple, 
to be an evangelist, and to be an apostle. We all have 
read the history of the prophet John the Baptist, who 
on the shores of Jordan gave this witness- to the blessed 
Saviour — BeJtotd the Lccvib of God. Two of John's im- 
mediate followers heard this witness, and their teacher's 
words sank into their minds. 

READING. 

"And the two disciples heard him speak, and they 
followed Jesus. Then Jesus turned, and saw them fol- 
lowing, and saith unto them, What seek ye ? They 
said unto Him, Rabbi, (Master,) where dwellest Thou ? 
He saith unto them. Come and see. They came and 
saw where He dwelt, and abode with Him that day: 
for it was about the tenth hour." 

Harold. What would the time be with us ? 
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Lady L. About four in the afternoon, according to 
Jewish reckoning. 

Ida. But had the Lord Jesus a home? I thought that 
He Himself said that He had not where to lay His head. 

Lady L, It has been suggested that it may not have 
been a house, but a temporary booth, partly made of 
branches, hastily formed for the convenience of those 
who attended the baptism of John. But this is merely 
conjecture. The place where the Son of man abode is 
likely to have been very humble indeed. 

REABIKO. 

" One of the two which heard John speak, and followed 
Him, was Andrew, Simon Peter's brother. He first 
findeth his own brother Simon, and saith unto him, We 
have found the Messias, which is, being interpreted, the 
Christ. And he brought him to Jesus." 

Lady L. This incident is, to me, one of peculiar in- 
terest. Andrew, the future apostle and evangelist, 
began his work for God by bringing his own brother to 
Christ This must have formed between the two a tie 
more enduring than even that of blood. Peter was to 
be by far the more famous of the two apostles. Beside 
his light that of Andrew seems almost dim ; but it was 
from the taper of Andrew that the greater light was 
first kindled. Blessed is the work for God which is in 
faith begun at home ! 
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Robin, I am sure that Harold used to try to bring 
me to Christ. 

Ida, You don't mean, I hope, to compare yourself to 
St. Peter ? 

Robin, St. Peter came straight to Christ, and so 
may I. 

Clarence, It is not so easy a matter as you seem to 
think, little boy. 

Robin, How do you think that we come to 
Christ ? 

Clarence had never thought much on the matter, and 
would have preferred giving no reply; but the child 
looked up into his face with such an eager expression of 
inquiry, and all present were so silent to hear his 
answer, that he felt constrained to give one. 

Clarence. I have a kind of idea of a gi'and palace, or 
perhaps a cathedral, with a great many doors, and high 
steps to mount, and plenty of guides — monks and 
priests — to show one the way, which could never be 
found without them. I fancy — after a good deal of 
preparation, fasting, confessing, and that kind of thing — 
one might reach at last a place where the saints are ; 
and a saint might take one and lead one on till — (I 
don't know when, for there is Purgatory in the way) — 
one might reach the right place at last. 

Robin, That's a very round-about way. I like the 
Bible way best; it's jiistcome to Jesus, and follow Jesus, 
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That was St. Peter's way, and it took him straight up 
to heaven. 

Clarence looked rather surprised at the child's very 
simple kind of theology, but he did not know how to 
disprove it, so did not pursue the subject. 

READING. 

"And when Jesus beheld him, He said. Thou art 
Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt be called Cephas, 
which is by interpretation, A stone" 

Robin. Then why do we say " Peter," when that was 
not his name at all ? 

Lady L. Cephas and Peter mean exactly the same, 
only in different languages. This first meeting of Peter 
with his Lord occurred, as we have seen, near the river 
Jordan, and not in the province of Galilee. St. Peter 
appears after this to have returned to his native Galilee, 
where he was probably one of the disciples who attended 
the marriage feast at Cana, after the Lord had Himself 
proceeded to the northern province. At this time Peter's 
home appears to have been, not in Bethsaida, his birth- 
place, but in Capernaum, a beautiful city by the lake. 
Peter was a married man. 

Clxirence. Was he really a married man ? Our priests 
and popes think it a great sin if they marry. 

Lady L, There is no doubt of St. Peter's having a wife; 
we are just going to hear of her mother. As for the 
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prohibition regarding the marriage of priests, there was 
none such in the early Church. The duty of priests to 
remain single was first asserted by St. Anthony in 
Egypt, A.D. 305. The prohibition against their marry- 
ing was condemned by the first Council of Nice, A.D. 
325, and not until the eleventh century was it formally 
enforced imder heavy penalties by the popes. 

Harold. In the Bible it is expressly written that a 
bishop should be the husband of one wife, but I do not 
know in which epistle. 

Lady L. In St. Paurs Epistle to Titus, the first bishop 
of Crete; and the direction is repeated regarding deacons. 

Clarence made no observation aloud, but he thought 
to himself, " It is no wonder that the Church does not 
encourage the laity to read the Bible, when it teaches 
one thing, and she teaches another." The youth, how- 
ever, did not follow up his first thought by a second, 
which might naturally have been suggested by it, 
" When the Church and the Bible differ, which is likely 
to be in the right ?" 

Lady L. We will now turn to St. Matthew's Gospel, 
and read of another meeting between the Lord and St. 
Peter ; not this time beside Jordan, but beside the Lake 
of Galilee. There is a little uncertainty as to whether 
the accounts contained in Matthew iv., Mark i., and Luke 
V. all refer to the same or to two different interviews ; if 
to two, the healing of Simon's mother-in-law must be 
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placed between them. The miracle performed in Simon 
Peter's own house must have greatly strengthened the 
faith and roused the love of the warm-hearted fisherman. 
Peter was doubtless present at a very remarkable scene 
in the synagogue of Capernaum, when the religious 
service was interrupted in a startling manner. A miser- 
able man, possessed by a devil, cried out, " Let us alone ; 
what have we to do with Thee, Thou Jesus of Nazareth ? 
art Thou come to destroy us ? I know Thee who Thou 
art, the Holy One of God." Peter must have heard the 
voice of calm authority with which his Divine Master 
rebuked the unclean spirit, and have seen Christ's power 
to expel the evil being. Immediately on the perform- 
ance of this miracle was to follow another. But let us 
refer to the Gospel of St. Mark. 

Ida. Is it not said that St. Mark was the companion 
of St. Peter, as well as the nephew of Barnabas and 
fellow-traveller of St. Paul ? 

Lady L, It is so, and it is commonly believed that St. 
Mark's Gospel contains much that the evangelist may 
have learned from the lips of St. Peter himself. 

READING. 

"And forthwith, when they were come out of the 

synagogue, they entered into the house of Simon and 

Andrew, with James and John. But Simon's wife's 

mother lay sick of a fever, and anon they tell Him of 
(») 3 
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her. And He came and took her by the hand, and 
lifted her up ; and immediately the fever left her, and 
she ministered unto them." 

Ida. What joyful, loving service that must have been! 
And how refreshing to His spirit the Lord must have 
found a little quiet resting-time in the house of His 
faithful Peter ! 

Lady L, Hardly a quiet time, at least not such for 
long. The presence of Christ in the fisherman's house 
caused it to be almost besieged by sick people and their 
friends, as soon as the sun had set. You must remember 
that the two miracles of which we have heard were 
wrought on the Sabbath-day. That day was considered 
by the Jews to end at sunset, and then crowds came to 
be healed. 

READING. 

" And all the city was gathered together at the door. 
And He healed many that were sick of divers diseases, 
and cast out many devils ; and sufiered not the devils to 
speak, because they knew him." 

Harold, It must have been wearisome to Christ to 
live so much in a crowd. 

Lady L, What probably tried the Lord most was the 
difficulty of finding a quiet place in which to hold com- 
munion with His Heavenly Father. Such a place could 
hardly be found in the fisherman's home. It is probable 
that Peter and his family had fallen asleep, when in the 
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stillness which had succeeded tumult and noise, the Lord 
rose, long before day, so gently that he roused no inmate 
of the dwelling, and went out into a solitary place to 
pray. 

Robin. When Peter and Andrew awoke they would 
wonder what had become of the Master. 

Lady L. They went out and sought the Lord ; and 
when they had found Him, they said unto Him, " All 
men seek for Thee." But the Saviour would not con- 
fine His teaching or His miracles to Capernaum. It is 
written that all throughout Galilee He went preaching 
and casting out devils. 



CHAPTER IV. 



EVENING TALK. 



Lady Laubie ended rather abruptly. To conduct the 
little meeting had been to her rather an effort, for she 
felt intuitively that Harold and Ida had been^ as it were, 
listening for Clarence instead of themselves, thinking 
what impression might be made upon him, instead of 
receiving any impression on their own hearts. Both had 
looked somewhat impatiently at Bobin, who talked when, 
as Ida at least thought, he ought to have remained silent. 
Not being acquainted as yet with the character of Clar- 
ence St. Clare, Lady Laurie could not even guess at the 
nature of his thoughts. Was he not offended at Robin's 
remarks, or was it the polish of good manners which 
prevented his showing that he was so? The only 
observation which the youth made on the reading was 
this : " I wish that we had miracles now, that some one 
could cure poor Angelina, as St. Peter's mother-in-law 
was cured. Catherine thinks that such miracles are 
worked still, but I have never seen any performed. I 
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hope that the post comes in eaxly ; telegrams give no 
details. Mine heul nothing in it but, * Angelina has 
sTnaU-pox. Do not come home. Oo to your v/nde' " 

" Your uncle the duke ?" asked Ida. 

'* Oh, no ! he and the duchess are in Paris. The duke 
has thought himself dying half his life, and cannot, at 
least so he says, breathe in our foggy little island. At 
the time of my father's marriage, twenty years ago, my 
unde was declared to be m a gallopmg consumption, and 
would not hold out for a month. It was a blunder of 
the doctors," continued Clarence, his lip curling with an 
expression which told of little respect or affection for his 
titled relative; "it was my poor father, a fine strong 
man, who was to go first. He died more than five years 
ago ; and the sickly invalid, a few months afterwards, 
took to himself a second wife." 

"But you have another uncle in London," observed 
Lady Laurie. 

" A brother of my mother — a banker," said the heir 
to a dukedom in an off-hand tone, as if he were by no 
means proud of the relationship. " It was to him that 
my mother thought that I would go when prevented 
from returning to the Castle. But I'd rather be excused 
from throwing myself upon Aim," continued Clarence, 
with a bitter little laugh. "The old churl chooses to 
live over his bank in Leaxienhall Street; there's no 
accounting for taste. Fancy burying one's self in the 
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heart of the city, with smoke above and soot around, 
and the incessant rattle of cabs and omnibuses in one's 
ears! Besides, Uncle Cobbs is a rabid her — ; I beg pardon 
— ^what you call Protestant here. He never forgave my 
mother for her marriage, nor saw her till the death of 
my father ; and then — to do the old fellow justice — ^he 
was kind enough, and managed all his sister's affairs. 
I've seen my uncle about half a dozen times in my life, 
and I thought that more than enough, for he's not at all 
in our line. Once he gave me a tract, and the use I 
made of it was — to light a cigar." 

Robin did not hear the last sentence, for Clarence had 
dropped his voice a little, feeling that his words might 
somewhat shock his hostess. The young boy was 
puzzling his brain to think why Mr. Cobbs would hardly 
forgive his sister for marrying the son of a duke, and 
came out with the rather indiscreet question, " Was your 
mother a Protestant like her brother?" 

" No, — at least she is a Catholic, a very good one, 
much better than I am," cried Clarence, with an im- 
patience of manner which implied, " It's no business of 
yours to inquire." Every one present, however, noticed 
the two little words " at least," and all formed their own 
conclusions. Ida felt much displeased with Robin's im- 
pertinent curiosity, though, to prevent making matters 
worse, she only gave him a reproving look at the time. 

The evening was passed in a sociable way. Harold 
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mended his fishing-tackle, whilst Lady Laurie, Ida and 
Clarence amused themselves at the piano. The two 
latter enjoyed singing duets, to which Lady Laurie skil- 
fully played the accompaniment. The music selected 
was classical, a great deal too much so to please the taste 
of Bobin, who stretched himself on the hearth-rug and 
went to sleep " like a real terrier dog," as Ida observed 
when the music was ended. The sleepy boy needed to 
be roused at bed-time, when the family circle broke up. 
It had always been Lady Laurie's custom to visit the 
room of her boys at night, in order to have a little talk 
with them, and not unfrequently a prayer. It was not 
likely that the loving mother would neglect this little 
office of love on the first night of her Harold's return 
from school. How familiar to Harold was the sound of 
the light step on the steep little stair, and the gentle 
touch on the handle of his door ! Young Hartley re- 
proached himself for feeling less pleasure than he used 
to experience at these sounds. Was he too proud to 
like to be treated again as a child, or had his love grown 
less warm towards her who had adopted him as her son? 
The latter thought Harold would not entertain for a 
moment. Had it been a tangible thing he would have 
stamped on it, as something abhorrent to his generous 
nature. But, whatever might be the cause, Lady Laurie 
did not enjoy her night-talk with her boys as much as 
usual. There was a slight chill over her intercourse 
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with Harold, scarcely perceptible, like the faint frost on 
an autumn day, which melts away at sunrise. Harold 
had grown more reserved ; he did not pour out his heart 
as in the dear old days. He was affectionate still, but 
he did not speak of his school life, his temptations, his 
spiritual state, as his mother longed for him to do. 

" Is not Clarence a capital fellow ?" Harold inquired. 

"I scarcely know enough of him yet to form an 
opinion," was the reply. " He seems to be gentlemanly 
and quiet." 

" Gentlemanly ! I should think so. Quiet — well, not 
always, or I should not like him so well. He'll make a 
dashing officer; I suppose he'll go into the Guards, 
unless, as is likely, he comes in soon for the dukedom." 

" It is a very doubtful advantage for one so young to 
have such prospects," observed Lady Laurie. 

" Oh ! mother, that's always the way that very good 
people like you speak, as if rank and wealth were 
nothing ; but there's not a boy of my age who would 
not gladly stand in the shoes of Clarence St. Clare, — ^nor 
many older people either, though they might not like to 
own it." 



CHAPTER V. 



NEWS FROM HOME. 



In the morning Harold and Clarence, accompanied by 
the little " terrier " Eobin, went off to a river about a 
mile distant from Willowdale Lodge, with fishing-rods, 
bait, and basket. The morning was clear, the air fresh, 
the dew sparkled in the rays of the sun, and the three 
boys sped on their way with a sense of enjoyment. 
Robin, more talkative than his elder brother, pointed out 
whatever he thought might interest the stranger because 
it interested himself. 

" There's the cottage where the good old woman lived 
who died at Christmas — ^so happy. It was there that 
Harold saved poor Prem Dds from the furious mob." 
• "Who may he be who sports so uncommon a 
name V 

" It's an Indian name," replied Robin. " He has kept 
it on because father says that it only means " the servant 
of Love." 

"And from what scrape did Harold save this nigger?'* 
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asked Clarence, with no great interest expressed in his 
tone. 

" Twas nothing worth hearing about," said Harold ; 
but Robin was not easily stopped when he could get a 
new listener to one of his favourite stories. 

"The rough people here — the bad boys, and the 
people who drink in the public-houses — took it into their 
heads that because Hindoos were killing white men in 
India, white men should kill Hindoos in England. So a 
mob with stones ran after this poor Prem D^, who was 
only the servant of some little children who had come in 
a ship. Prem D^ had to run for his life," continued 
Robin with vehemence ; " and the bad people ran after 
him, and I do believe that they would have killed him 
outright, only Harold pulled him into that cottage, and 
banged the door in their faces." 

" I hope that the blackie was much obliged to Harold," 
said Clarence lightly, as he whisked off the head of a 
wayside thistle with his gold-headed cane. " What 
became of this — what do you call him ?" 

" Oh, he turned into a Christian — a real good Christ- 
ian ! " cried Robin joyfully. " Father talked to him, and 
prayed with him, and so did my brother—" 

" Enough of that ! " cried Harold. 

"And is the blackie with you now ?" asked Clarence. 

" He is not black — -just a nice brown, like a nut," 
observed Robin before he answered the (question. " Oh, 
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no ; dear Frem Dds has gone back to India with father. 
He would never leave father, unless it were to go and 
teach his own poor ignorant people about the Lord 
Jesus. Prem Dds is a very good Christian,'' said the 
child emphatically, for he intuitively felt that his brown 
friend's merits were not recognized by the proud youth 
at his side. 

" Oh, I daresay, and a shrewd one too," said Clarence 
sarcfibstically ; — "the blackie knew on which side his 
bread was buttered." 

" What do you mean ?" asked Robin. 

" I mean that the fellow knew what would please," 
replied Clarence ; " he knew how to curry favour. 
What did you give him ?" 

" I gave him a kick," said Robin. 

" Wheugh ! " whistled Clarence in amused surprise. 
** That was your way, was it, of making him a very 
good Christian ?" 

" It was naughty in me," said Robin penitently ; " but 
I did beg his pardon as well as I could, for I gave him 
cherries to make up for the kick. But Prem Dds had 
been doing something dreadfully wicked." 

" So your nigger was not such a paragon after all," 
observed Clarence smiling. " I suppose that you caught 
him in the act of stealing your hens and chickens." 

*' Prem Dds never stole anything ! " exclaimed Robin. 

" Or he ran at your cook with a kitchen knife." 
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" Prem Dds never hurt any one ! " cried the mdignant 
Robin. 

" And yet he required to be kicked by a small boy 
like you ! How did it happen, little man ?" 

"Did you notice our pretty little image of Samuel 
praying ?" 

" Yes ; I saw it in the drawing-room, on a platform 
of flowers. Samuel is your patron saint, I suppose." 

"I don't know what patron means. He's a Bible 
saint. Don't you know all about him ? " asked 
Bobin. 

" Yes, something ; he killed a lion, carried off a gate, 
and pulled down a house." 

" That was Samson, not Samuel ! " cried Robin, sur- 
prised at the youth's extraordinary ignorance of Bible 
stories to himself so familiar. 

"All the same," said Clarence carelessly, making 
another hit at a thistle; "but what had the saint's 
image to do with your kicking Prem Dds ? " 

" Robin is much too talkative," said Harold, looking 
annoyed. " I am sure that you have had enough of his 
chatter." 

" I want to hear why Robin took on himself the duty 
of administering personal chastisement to a fellow prob- 
ably a head and shoulders taller than himself. — Let's 
hear the story out ! " cried Clarence. 

"I found Prem Dds — actually — kneeling dt)wn — and 
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worshipping the image ! " said Robin. " I felt that I 
Ttfiust give him a kick." 

" You'll have to stop your kicking propensities, if you 
want to keep a whole skin ! " cried Clarence angrily. 
" Prem Dds, in kneeling before an image, did nothing 
but what hundreds of thousands of good Christians do. 
What would you say if you saw my sister on her knees 
for an hour at a time before an image of the Blessed 
Virgin ?" 

" I*d say she was like a Hindoo," replied Bobin bluntly. 
" Here's a sparrow-chick that crows like a cock !" ex- 
claimed Clarence, half offended, and yet unable to refrain 
from laughing. "If Catherine heard you, would she 
not box your saucy ears ! I've half a mind to do it for 
her. Why do you think it such a -crime to bow down 
to the images of saints ?" 

Bobin's face was very much flushed, but he clenched 
his hand and answered boldly, " Because God said. Thou 
shalt not make to thyself any graven image ; thou shalt 
not bow down and worship it." 

Harold was annoyed at the turn which the conversa- 
tion had taken, though he admired the frank courage of 
his brother. "Come, come, Robin," he said; "just you 
shut up. It's not for you to talk about these matters 
with your elders." 

Little Robin did " shut up ;" but the less he talked, 
the more he thought. He wondered how any one pos- 
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sessing a Bible could possibly defend the breaking of the 
Second Commandment; and then he remembered that 
Clarence had no Bible. The thought crossed the boy's 
mind whether he should offer to lend him his own. 
" But then," iihought Robin, " perhaps he would not read 
it. Clarence must have had a strange kind of mother, 
never to have given him God*s own Book !" 

Harold and Clarence enjoyed their fishing so much 
that they were not disposed to leave it, or to quit the 
shady bank on which they sat, rod in hand, watching the 
dimpling, gurgling water. 

At last Robin observed to Harold, " Didn't you hear 
the church clock strike ? If we don't go home quickly, 
we'll be late for morning prayers." 

" Can't go yet," said Harold, who felt a fish nibbling 
at the end of his line. The next moment the silvery 
creature was swinging in the air, and it was speedily 
transferred to the basket. Again Harold's line was 
cast in. 

" We'll be late," suggested Robin again. 

" Don't bother — ^you be off with you — we can't come 
now ! " exclaimed Harold. 

Robin waited for no second rebuff. Off he scampered, 
his vexation adding to his speed, till, panting and breath- 
less, his face glowing from rapid running, he ran into 
the breakfast-room just as Lady Laurie, after a little 
delay, was opening her Bible. 
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"Are Harold and Clarence near at hand?" inquired 
the lady. 

Bobin did not speak ; he had no voice at command. 
He only shook his shaggy head, and then threw himself, 
rather than seated himself, on the chair next to that of 
his mother. Lady Laurie's quick eye read mortification 
both in his face and his manner. 

Prayers were begun and ended too, and the elder 
youths had not returned. Robin had recovered his 
voice and his composure ; and the colour which had suf- 
fused his heated face now confined itself to lips and 
cheeks. * 

" Mother," said the boy, as Ida's going to make the 
tea for breakfast left Lady Laurie and himself alone 
beside the window — "mother, I want to ask you a 
question: Are Clarence and his sister Christiana V 

Lady Laurie was a little taken aback by the sudden- 
ness of the question. " I do not know enough of them 
to reply," she answered. " I only know that both are 
Romanists." 

" Is there anything about such a religion in the Bible?" 
asked Robin. " I know that youVe read it from begin- 
ning to end." 

" I think that there are prophecies that such a religion 
should come," said Lady Laurie, remembering the war- 
ning contained in St. Paul's First Epistle to Timothy. 
Did not his words point at some coming perversion of 
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the truth, — enforced fasts, enforced abstaining from 
marriage, such as mark the religion whose central point 
is the Papacy ? But Lady Laurie felt that, under the 
circumstances, it would be unwise to place a contro- 
versial weapon in the hand of one so young as Robin. 
She therefore did not pursue the conversation. Nor 
had she time to do so, for the sound of Clarence and 
Harold's boots were heard as they came tramping into 
the hall. 

" Here, Robin ; give Eliza the fish, and tell her to cook 
them at once," cried Harold : then entering the break- 
fast-room with Clarence, he said to his mother^ " I hope 
youll excuse my being so late." 

" For once, in a way," said the lady mildly. " You 
are not wont to be late for prayers." Harold read a 
gentle rebuke in the words. 

" Are the letters in ?" inquired Clarence. " I am sure 
to hear from the Castle, for I took care to leave direc- 
tions as to my whereabouts." 

" The post generally comes in while we are at break- 
fast," answered Ida. 

The party sat down to the meal. Just as the fried 
fish was being brought in, Robin, whose seat always 
commanded a view of a bit of the roaxl, exclaimed, 
" Here's the postman !" and off* he ran to the porch to 
bring in the letters. 

" One for you," he said to Clarence, who hastily broke 
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open the envelope, observing, as he did so, " It is from 
my mother." 

St. Clare did not read the contents aloud, but they 
made him look very grave ; and with intuitive sympathy 
no one spoke, and the fish lay for a while on the table 
untouched. Then Clarence said, in reply to Lady 
Laurie's inquiring look, " She— my sister— is very m ; 
her mind wanders; the rash covers her face. Poor 
Montague — that's the earl to whom she is engaged — is 
not allowed to see her. My mother and Catherine 
nurse her. Yes, she is very ill ; but there's hope." 

" We will all pray that, if it be the Lord's will, your 
dear sister may speedily recover," said Lady Laurie with 
feeling. 

A damp had been thrown over the cheerfulness of the 
party, which, however, speedily wore ofil Clarence very 
soon resumed his usual manner; and if he felt much 
anxiety, he kept it to himself. He did not give Lady 
Laurie the impression of being one with very quick 
feelings ; or, in the high circle in which he moved, he 
might have been taught to suppress them. The day 
passed with little incident. When the sunset hour 
arrived, Lady Laurie was pleased and a little surprised 
to see Clarence again one of her party at the little 
Bible-reading. 
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CHAPTER VL 

CALL TO BE AN EVANGELIST. 

Lady L, We read yesterday of St. Peter's call to be a 
disciple. It is a call which every one of us, of whatever 
age or position, has received. " Come unto Me " is the 
wide invitation addressed to all oppressed with the 
burden of sin. " Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters," is a cry to all who desire eternal life. As 
I before observed, Peter, after abiding for a time with 
the Lord, seeing His miracles, listening to His words, 
seems to have returned to his home by the lake and his 
ordinary occupation of fishing. 

Robin. But I daresay that he was a much better man 
for having been with the Lord. 

Lady i. We can hardly doubt that Simon Peter was 
a better husband, a more dutiful son to his mother, a 
kinder neighbour, a nobler man, than he was before 
being brought into close intercourse with the pure and 
holy Saviour. Though Peter's daily work was but 
catching fish, and probably offering most of them for 
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sale, his memory of his blessed Master's words and looks 
would act as a bridle on the disciple's passions, a check 
to deeds or even thoughts of sin. 

Clarence. It does not seem to me that fishing has 
anything to do with religion, nor have our school studies 
and sports either. A school-boy can't be like a monk 
or a priest. Common occupations and pious exercises 
are perfectly separate things. 

Lady L, You can no more separate religion from the 
affairs of daily life than you can distinguish the wine 
from the water in a glass wherein both have been mixed 
together. The wine colours and gives a taste to every 
single drop of the water. What do you consider, my young 
friend, that every one's chief object in life ought to be ? 

Clarence, It ought to be — I don't say that it ia — to 
do such heaps of good works, like the saints, that one 
would certainly go to heaven, and have merits enough 
left over to help others there, like St. Peter, St. Francis, 
and other canonized people. 

Lady i. What say you, Harold ? Can you remember 
any passage bearing on the subject of wmning a right 
to heaven by good works ? 

Harold was shy of answering in the presence of his 
school companion, so Lady Laurie turned to Ida. 

Ida, For by grace are ye saved through faith; arid 
that not of yourselves; it is the gift of Ood: not of 
works, lest any Tnan should boast (Eph. ii. 8, 9). 
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Clarence. Ah ! Father O'Brien always says that here — ^ 
I mean Protestants, think very little of good works. 

Lady L. As proofs of love,, we think ipuch of them ; 
as the means of obtaining salvation, nothiTig. No tree, 
however lofty, could enable us to climb up to heaven ; 
but the tree may be good in itself, and bear excellent fruit. 

Clarence did not look as if he cared to pursue the 
subject, so Lady Laurie dropped it, and opened her Bible, 
saying, " We will now hear of Peter's special call to be 
not only a disciple of Christ, but an evangelist — a 
preacher of good news. 

READING FROM ST. LUKE V. 1-8. 

Robin. Oh, I don't wonder that St. Peter fell on his 
knees when he saw such a wonderful number of fishes ; 
but how could he ask the Lord to go away ? I would 
have held Him fast, and begged Him never to leave me. 

Lady L, I do not think that St. Peter did wish the 
Lord to depart. The fisherman's exclamation was only 
wrung from him by the sense of his own utter un- 
worthiness to be near so Divine a Being. 

Clarence. But the saint was not really so sinful. 

Lady L. Oh, Clarence ! there has never been a saint 
on earth who was not a sinner, and the nearer he stood 
to the Divine Light, the more startled he was to see his 
own impurity. Job was declared by God Himself to be 
the best man living on earth at that time. If ever there 
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was a saint, that saint was Job, and he maintained his 
own innocence before man. But when God, the pure, 
perfect God, was more clearly revealed unto Job, what 
a cry burst from his heart : " I have heard of Thee by 
the hearing of the ear ; but now mine eye seeth Thee : 
wherefore I repent in dust and ashes." 

Clarence, Then with you the merits of saints go for 
nothing. 

Lady L, I would compare man's righteousness to the 
leaves which Adam and Eve sewed together to make 
for themselves clothing. Leaves are by no means with- 
out beauty, but for dothing they are utterly useless. 
They wither, they are torn by a touch. When the Lord 
met Adam in the garden after his fall, how the miser- 
able fig-leaves must have shrunk and shrivelled in the 
glance of the Searcher of hearts ! 

Clarence. I can hardly believe, and I am sure that 
Catherine will never believe, that saints who fast till 
they look like living skeletons, who live far from the 
world in cells like graves, who pass weeks and months 
in silence like the monks of La Trappe, — that such holy 
men have not more merit than those who are good 
enough Christians if you like, but do nothing out of 
the way. Grand ascetics, like St. Anthony, must have 
had righteousness such as is not like mere flimsy leaves. 

Lady L, Can Ida remember any Scripture verse re- 
garding the righteousness of man ? 
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Ida, The prophet Isaiah declares, " All our righteous- 
nesses are as filthy rags/' 

Robin (eagerly). And you taught me another text, 
mother. St. Paul, a very, very great saint, says, " All 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of God " (Rom. 
iii. 23). 

Lady L, It is also written that " the Scripture hath 
concluded all under sin, that the promise by faith of Jesus 
Christ might be given to them that believe." It would 
be easy to multiply quotations. 

Clarence. Then if you think that saints have no 
merits that can carry them to heaven, of course it fol- 
lows that you do not believe that they have any extra 
merits to give to others. Our priests say that the 
merits of saints are like a treasury out of which the 
Church can dispense to us. 

Lady Laurie quietly turned to the forty-ninth Psalm 
and read aloud, " * They that trust in their wealth, and 
boast themselves in the multitude of their riches ; none 
of them can by any means redeem his brother, nor give 
to God a ransom for him : for the redemption of their 
soul is precious,* — yes, so precious that nothing short 
of the blood of the Saviour, the Lamb of God, could 
redeem even an Abraham or a Peter." 

Clarence looked thoughtful, but not quite satisfied, 
and the reading from St. Luke proceeded from the latter 
part of the tenth verse. 
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BEADING. 

'* And Jesus said unto Simon, Fear not ; from hence- 
forth thou shalt catch men. And when they had brought 
their ships to land, they forsook all, and followed Him." 

Bobin. That's a grand missionary verse ! Father said 
it had often comforted him in his work. 

Lady L. It was like the Lord's commission, afterwards 
signed and sealed with His last command, " Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature." 

Harold, Not every one has this second call, like St. 
Peter ; not every one has to give up his other occupa- 
tions to go evangelizing over the world. 

Lady L. Not every one can be a missionary in the 
strict sense of the word, but all should have a mission- 
ary spirit, all should help the great cause, if not by 
money, at least by sympathy and prayers. 

Begarding this special call to the mission field, I have 
lately heard an interesting account of the circumstances 
which led Dr. Duflf, now so successfully labouring in Cal- 
cutta,* to enter upon this grand work of fishing for soula 

Bcbin, Mother, do tell us the story. 

Lady L. Alexander Duff was in youth a very brilliant 
student at St. Andrews College. He carried off the 
highest honours in Greek, Latin, logic, and natural 

* The reader will remember that Lady Laurie's " now " meant the year 
1858. Dr. Duff has long since entered into rest. 
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philosophy. DufF was one sure to win distinction 
wherever he went, and no doubt his parents were very 
proud of their son, and looked forward to his having 
a successful career in his own native isle. Alexander 
Duff had formed at college a warm friendship with a 
fine youth named Urquhart, and deeply interested was 
he when this friend, in an address to some fellow- 
students, announced his intention to devote himself to 
missionary work. . The earnest Urquhart at the same 
time urged his companions to take the subject of thus 
labouring for the souls of the heathen into their own 
serious consideration. 

Harold. Is Mr. Urquhart working in India now ? 

Lady L, No ; the Lord had other views for His ser- 
vant ; the young Christian was never to tread a distant 
shore, nor preach Christ in a foreign tongue. Urquhart 
was early called to his rest; doubtless his desire was 
accepted instead of the deed. 

Robin, But it was sad, very sad, to die before he had 
done anything at all ! 

Lady L. No one can say that Urquhart had done 
nothing for missions, my boy. His lamp was apparently 
soon put out, but not before it had been the means of 
lighting a beacon which is shining gloriously still. Alex- 
ander Duff felt moved to take his friend's vacant place, 
just as a brave soldier, when a comrade falls, springs 
forward to stand in the breach. 
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Ida. But were his parents willing to let him go ? 

Lady L. My informant gave me a graphic account of 
the scene in DufTs home, amid the Grampian mountains, 
when he told his parents of his resolve. His return 
from his winter's studies at St. Andrews was always a 
joyful event to his good father and mother. Very cheer- 
ful was wont to be the gathering round the table on 
which smoked the viands, to prepare which for her 
" laddie " was to the mother a labour of love. Almost 
more cheerful still was the chat at evening by the 
blazing fire, where the big wood logs crackled and 
blazed. Alexander's conversation might have charmed 
any stranger ; to his own family to listen to him was 
a feast. Duff had been very fond of talking of his 
friend Urquhart ; the name of the noble young student 
who was to go out as a missionary to India was a very 
familiar one to the dwellers in the Scottish home. Of 
his death Duff's parents did not know, and they won- 
dered why, on this occasion, that name had not passed 
the lips of their son. 

" But what of your friend Urquhart ? " at last the 
father inquired. 

" Urquhart is no more 1" replied Duff abruptly. With 
what a pang the words must have been spoken. Then 
the yoimg student nerved himself to make a further 
disclosure, which would more deeply affect his hearers. 
Slowly, and with a wistful expression on his face, Duff 
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continued, " What if your son should take up his cloak ? 
You approved the motive which directed the choice of 
Urquhart — ^you commended his high purpose : the doak 
is taken up'' 

Robin. Oh ! what did the parents say ? 

Lady L. The startling announcement was received 
in awe-struck silence. At first the poor parents were 
almost overwhelmed at the thought of losing their son ; 
but at length they were enabled to make the great 
sacrifice which cost them so much, and Alexander Duff 
started for the field of his future great usefulness with 
his parents' consent and blessing. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE ROSART. 



" Harold, we have taken up the cloak," said Robin to 
his brother as the two entered their little attic-room 
that night. 

''Speak for yourself," said Harold abruptly; "if I 
take up any cloak it will be a military one. I mean 
to be a soldier." 

Robin was almost as much taken aback as Alexander 
DuflTs parents had been, but from a very different cause. 
" You, Harold, a soldier ! " he exclaimed. 

" Yes; why should I not be one, like Lawrence, Have- 
lock, or Outram, or any other of those gallant heroes 
who have been saving India ! None are better Chris- 
tians than they." 

"But, Harold, don't you remember what we deter- 
mined to be on that happy day when Prem D^ was 
baptized ? " 

On the morning of that day the young brothers had 
solemnly resolved to be missionaries as soon as their 
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age should permit, and to follow in the st©ps of their 
father. Robin remembered how he and Harold had 
knelt down and prayed together, as in full sincerity of 
purpose they had oflFered up themselves to God. The 
boys had even proposed to their father that they should 
bind themselves by a solemn promise; but this Mr. 
Hartley forbade. They were much too young, he said, 
and knew too little of what they would undertake, to 
make such a vow. His hearts desire was that they 
both should enter the mission-field, but they must wait 
till they had proved their own steadiness of purpose, and 
could rest assured that their call was indeed from God. 

Harold did not reply to his brother's question ; he 
began, in rather a noisy way, to make changes in the 
arrangement of the furniture of his room — dragging the 
chest of drawers from the bed, and knocking over a 
chair in his impatient energy of movement. Robin saw 
that Harold did not choose to be spoken to again on 
the subject of missions; and the boy was not sure 
whether his brother was not a little out of temper, he 
knew not why. 

Robin had no doubts on the subject on the following 
morning, when, in his eager way, he ran after Harold 
and Clarence, who were just starting for the stream with 
their basket and rods. 

" Don't go without your little terrier-dog, Harold ! " 
cried he ; " I just stopped to look after a sick pigeon." 
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" Go baq^ to your pigeon, we don't want you," said 
Harold ungraciously; "you're a terrier that's always 
barking at what it does not understand." 

Robin had never before received such a rebuff from 
Harold ; it brought the hot blood* to the young boy's 
face, and the brimming tears to his eyes. He could not 
utter a word 

" I declare — the baby is crying ! " said Clarence. 

Robin clenched his fist, ground his teeth, and looked 
fiercely at the stranger who had so insulted him in his 
grief. But the child laid a bridle on his passion, and 
darted away. As soon as he was out of sight and 
hearing, Robin, wounded to the quick by his brother's 
harshness, fiung himself on the dewy grass, and sobbed 
as if his young heart would break. 

" It is he — that horrid, hateful, popish Clarence — who 
has robbed me of Harold and set him against me ! I 
have no brother now — ^none — none 1 " sobbed out the 
boy. "And I loved Harold so — ^and I love him still. 
I'm sure that he will be sorry for being so very, very 
unkind ! " 

And Harold was sorry. He was troubled with self- 
reproach as he went on his way, and hardly heard what 
Clarence was saying about the coming election, and Sir 
Walter's chances of winning the day, as the youth walked 
chatting beside him. Harold was thoroughly discon- 
tented with himself and with everything around him. 
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The fact was that Harold had not come out as per- 
fectly unharmed from his first term in a public school 
as either his friends or he himself had expected. The 
new kind of life had, to a clever, ambitious youth, been 
full of temptations. As in an eclipse the shadow of the 
Earth gradually steals over and obscures the face of the 
moon, so a shade of worldliness, though he did not recog- 
nize it to be such, obscured Harold's light, which had 
once shone so brightly. Harold was a little intoxicated 
by popularity and success. It gratified his pride to find 
himself the favourite schoolmate of the heir to a duke- 
dom, large landed estates, and seventy thousand pounds 
a year. Nor was this all : Harold knew himself to be 
liked both by his masters for his talent and diligence in 
studies, and by his companions for beating every other 
boy of his age in the cricket-ground and the boat-race. 
Harold was aware that he was already looked upon as 
one of the most dashing fellows in the large public 
school which he had entered. Pride was Harold's beset- 
ting sin, and he had much with which to feed it. He 
once chanced to overhear an usher's remark, after he 
had given in a Greek exercise of unusual merit : " That 
boy Hartley will make his mark, though he is only a 
poor miasionary's son." That his father was poor, Harold 
was constantly feeling to his annoyance. Was it not 
something like a charity subscription that had placed 
him at school ? Was not poverty curtailing his amuse- 
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ments, making him seem shabby, preventing his being 
able to make returns for kindnesses shown to him by 
wealthier friends ? It was a perpetual worry to Harold 
to have to economize in his dress — ^to be careful even 
not to wear out his boots too fast. He regarded his 
pocket-money as a " miserable pittance," though he knew 
that it much exceeded what he had received when he 
was a day-scholar at Foreham, and was as much as his 
friends could afford to give. Harold resolved that he 
would not always be "cribbed, cabined, and confined" 
by narrow means ; when he left school he would enter 
some arena in which he could distinguish himself, win 
medals and honours like the heroes to whom he looked 
up as the grandest of men, and perhaps a handsome 
fortune besides. Clive, Wellington himself — had they 
not been poor at the first, and had they not risen to 
wealth, and won for themselves undying glory ! Harold 
thought that the friendship of a young duke would help 
him to make his first start in life. " And my foot once 
fairly in the stirrup," thought the ambitious youth, " I 
shall soon fling myself into the saddle, and ride fast and 
far. m win my laurels like Outram, and make for 
myself at least a name, if I cannot make a fortune. 
Sir Harold Hartley, F.(7. — it would not sound amiss, 
and my father would be proud of his son ! " 

Harold made the matter no subject of prayer ; indeed 
he was gradually neglecting private prayer, and some- 
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times forgot to recwl his Bible, or read it with mind in- 
tent on something else. Willowdale Lodge seemed 
changed to him when he returned to his home : Harold 
had never before thought the rooms so small, the fur- 
niture so common ; the pretty garden appeared to have 
shrunk into contemptible dimensions. The presence of 
the heir to a dukedom greatly increased the discontent 
in the mind of young Hartley. What must the abundant 
but simple meals, he thought, appear to one accustomed, 
as Clarence was, to the luxuries of the Castle ? Harold 
was a little ashamed of the quiet life led by his family 
in a place where, as he said to himself, " one day is so 
horribly like another." Harold had heard from his com- 
panions a great deal of the world's amusements, and he 
was dissatisfied at not being able to enjoy them himself. 
This discontented state of mind disturbed Harold's peace, 
and, as we have seen, occasionally affected his temper. 

When Robin had had out his cry he rose from the 
grass. " I won't go near Harold again till he wants me," 
the boy muttered to himself ; " but if I return home now, 
and with my eyes so red, mother will be sure to ask me 
the reason of it, and I must tell her all, and perhaps 
she'll be vexed with Harold. I should not like that. I 
know what I'll do. I'll climb up a big tree not far 
from the place where Harold is fishing, and hide myself 
in the branches, and watch him. I'll go home before he 
goes, for I daresay that he'll be late for prayers as he was 
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yesterday. That Clarence knows nothing of the Bible ; 
it's not likely that he cares much about praying to God." 

Robin was not the only inmate of Willowdale Lodge 
who was to feel annoyance that morning. .Lady Laurie, 
entering the drawing-room earlier than usual, was vexed 
to find Ida, instead of being occupied with her lessons, 
buried in contemplation of the painted and gilded 
pictures in an illuminated book of the legends of the 
saints. 

" That's not your English history," said Lady Laurie 
gravely. 

" No, it's something a thousand times more beautiful 
and interesting," said Ida. '' Look at this lovely picture 
of St. Veronica, with the halo round her head and the 
holy handkerchief in her hand ! " 

" And what a lying legend it illustrates !" said Lady 
Laurie, who had seated herself by her daughter and 
taken the daintily -bound volume. " Where did you get 
this book, Ida ? " 

" Clarence lent it to me, — it was his sister Catherine's 
birthday gift to him," replied Ida, the colour on her 
cheek a little heightened. 

" And this ? " inquired Lady Laurie, taking up what 
looked like a necklace of beads lying on the sofa. 

" It is a rosary — is it not pretty ? It is to remind us 
of prayer," said Ida. 

" It is a string of beads to enable Romanists to recite 

(89) 5 
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in Latin their Avea and Patemoatera" observed her 
mother. "Hail, Mary! is to be repeated very often, 
and the Lord's Prayer comes in now and then, to vary 
the formal repetition. Oh, my child, recall to mind the 
solemn words of the Saviour : When ye pray, uae Tiot vain 
repetitiona, aa the lieathen do : for they think that they 
ahaU be heard for their nfiuch apeahing. Be not ye there- 
fore like unto tliem. Do you not remember that Mr. 
Hartley, before he would baptize Prem D^, made him 
give up the necklace of prayer -beads which he wore 
round his neck ; and that the missionary told us that 
Mohammedans also count their vain repetitions of Qod's 
holy name by passing beads through their fingers ? Can 
you think it right that Christians should, like Hindoos 
or Mohammedans, thus make a mockery of prayer ? " 

" I don't mean to use this rosary to count my prayers," 
said Ida, looking annoyed. ''It is only a little orna- 
ment, a keepsake — " ; she suddenly stopped short, and 
looked embarrassed. 

"I cannot allow you to have such keepsakes," said 
Lady Laurie firmly but mildly. "I shall return the 
rosary and the book to St. Clare. It was wrong in him 
to place in your hands things of which he knows that I 
would not approve." 

" Oh, don't say anything against Clarence!" exclaimed 
Ida Laurie. " He is so nice, so considerate ; he gives 
himself no airs ; he has no pride, with everything to be 
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proud of. And his sisters must be goodness itself ! They 
both visit amongst poor cottagers ; and as for Catherine 
St. Clare, Clarence says that she would rather starve 
than touch a piece of meat on Friday." 

'' Some Hindoos would rather die than eat beef, some 
Mohammedans perish rather than eat pork. But where 
is the verse to be found in the Bible which commands 
us to abstain from meat on Fridays ? " 

"There is no such command in the Bible, I know 
that," murmured Ida. 

'* But there is something bearing on the subject," said 
Lady Laurie, as opening the little Bible which she held 
in her hand she turned to the First Epistle to Timothy. 
Glancing first at the book of legends, she then read aloud 
from the Word of God, But refuse profane and old 
wives* falles, and exercise thyself rather unto godliness. 
For bodily exercise profiteth little ; hit godliness is pro- 
fttalle unto all thiTigs. Ida, my Ida," continued the 
lady, fixing her earnest, anxious eyes on her daughter, 
" never let yourself drift away from the doctrine which 
Ls the test of a standing or falling Church, Justification 
by faith. It is not what the world teaches, or what the 
Church of Home teaches, but it is taught in the Scriptures, 
which are able to make us wise unto salvation." 

Ida made no reply. She disliked the conversation, 
and did not wish to prolong it. The youthful maiden 
was exceedingly vexed at the rosary and the illuminated 
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legends being taken away. Her displeasure did not take 
the form of anger. Ida's temptation was not, like that 
of the Hartleys, to show open, passionate self-will, but to 
indulge a passive stubbornness, which was more trying 
to her gentle mother. Ida rather prided herself on her 
own clear judgment, and she usually was a sensible girl ; 
but during the last two days her judgment had given 
place to a kind of romantic dreaming, which has a ten- 
dency to draw the mind towards Rome. Ida had taken 
to building castles in the air, very fanciful and baseless 
castles ; or rather she was mentally engaged in blowing 
bubbles, bright with all the colours of the rainbow. It 
was vexatious to the vain young girl to have her mother 
seeking to dissolve the castles, and break the bubbles by 
a touch. Ida would have been more vexed had she 
known what her mother was doing, after Lady Laurie 
had seated herself before her writing-table and opened 
her rosewood desk. The widowed lady was writing a 
note to her friend Mrs. Elwyn in London. She began 
her letter thus : — 

" Dear Mrs. Elwtn, — Your proved friendship makes 
me venture to ask of you a great favour. I am anxious 
that my Ida should be for a short time absent from 
home. If you could allow her — " 

Lady Laurie had written thus far when she was 
stopped by an exciting incident, of which an account 
will be given in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



ONE SLIP. 



In mournful mood poor Robin sat on his leafy perch, 
the branch of an elm, watching from a little distance the 
brother for whose return from school he had so waited 
and longed, the brother who had just driven him from 
his side. Robin felt neither indignant against Harold 
nor angry with him for his unkindness, as the boy would 
have been had the wrong come from any one else. 
Robin could bear anything from one whom he so fondly 
loved. It was Clarence, that bad boy, as he thought, 
who had turned away from him the heart of his only 
brother. It was Clarence who was preventing Harold 
from being a missionary; Clarence, who had no Bible, 
and who had dared to call St. Peter a pope ! Robin 
ground his teeth fiercely as he looked at the graceful 
young heir to a peerage reclining at his ease by the 
river with his rod in his hand, sometimes turning his 
head to exchange words with Harold, who was fishing 
beside him. Robin was too far off to hear a word that 
was spoken, as the voices were not at all raised. 
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" The fish won't rise this morning," observed Harold, 
tired of vainly watching the float. 

" Let's change our position," suggested Clarence ; " I've 
not had so much as one bite." 

"Let's cross to the other side of the stream," said 
Harold. " A fellow once told me that he had filled his 
basket with a jolly lot of trout just by yon willow." 

" There's no bridge to cross by," said Clarence. 

" That does not matter a straw ; there are stepping- 
stones right across. An old woman, with a basket of 
eggs on her arm, might get over without breaking a 
shell. I've gone over the ford a dozen times and not 
even wetted my socks." 

" All right," said Clarence, rising from his seat on the 
bank ; " but you go first to show me the way. I see a 
stone here and there, and the water is shallow ; but not 
knowing the place as well as you do, I would rather 
follow than lead." 

A little proud of his agility, Harold went lightly over 
the stepping-stones, and where one had been displaced 
by the current, sprang over the vacant space, and reached 
the other side easily, his only difficulty arising from the 
tangled brushwood which lined the opposite bank. 

" How these brambles have grown since last summer!" 
Harold exclaimed as he made an effort to push aside the 
thorny branches which had oversown the little path 
seldom trodden by human foot. 
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Clarence followed his friend, but he was not quite so 
agile or light-footed as Harold. 

" Stupid fellow ! he doesn't know how to pick his way 
over the stones," laughed Robin from his perch. " There ! 
I knew he would — splash he goes — feet in water, head 
in brambles — " Robin suddenly stopped short, for a 
cry, almost a shriek, reached him, and the tone of agony 
told that the accident was no laughing matter to young 
St. Clare. 

" Harold looks dreadfully frightened and anxious ; 
he's lifting up Clarence ; he's helping to disentangle him 
from the brambles. Clarence must be dreadfully hurt ; 
perhaps he has put out his eye. I think that he has. 
He's twisting about as if in horrid pain, and the blood is 
running down his face. One of the thorns must have gone 
into his poor eye. Oh, I'd better be off for the doctor." 

Far more quickly than he had climbed up, Robin 
scrambled down from the elm, quite careless of damage 
to his clothes or the skin of his hands, and he was on 
his way to the doctor before Harold had quite succeeded 
in freeing his companion from the imprisoning thorns, 
into which a stone's slipping from under his foot had 
thrown him with violent force. 

" My eye is gone — I am certain that it is gone ! " 
moaned Clarence, pressing his blood-stained handkerchief 
over the injured part. " Miserable that I am ! blinded — - 
disfigured for life ! " 
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Harold was greatly distressed; but he did not lose 
his presence of mind. '' There may be a thorn in it ; 
let me examine the eye/' he said. 

"Get me back to the house," cried Clarence impa- 
tiently; " bungling would only make matters worse. You 
must send for a surgeon at once." 

The return to the house was not a very easy task to 
accomplish ; for whether Clarence had or had not lost 
one of his eyes, from blood, tears, and the pain caused 
by any attempt to see, he was for the time virtually 
almost blind. There was no effort made to recross the 
stream by the slippery stepping-stones, and to go by the 
bridge which spanned the river higher up involved mak- 
ing a considerable round. Harold supported and guided 
his companion as well as he could ; but Clarence, in his 
darkened state, could not possibly go fast. It seemed 
to the youths as if Willowdale Lodge would never be 
reached. Clarence did not show all the fortitude and 
endurance which beseem the heir to a peerage. He was 
quite unaccustomed to physical pain, and the thought of 
what the permanent result of his ax^cident might be un- 
nerved the gently nurtured youth. He could not refrain 
from wishing aloud that he had gone to Leadenhall 
Street — Jericho — anywhere rather than to this most un- 
lucky place. 

Bobin had made such good use of his legs, that the 
Foreham doctor met his patient at the door of Willow- 
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dale Lodge, to Harold's surprise as well as satis- 
fa>ctioiL 

There is no need to describe minutely what followed : 
hoi^ the doctor examined and the patient winced, and 
Ida flew for a sponge and hot water, and how much re- 
lieved every one felt when the doctor, after removing 
'with tweezers a bit of thorn which had forced its way 
deep into the under part of the eyelid, declared that 
he believed that no serious injury had been done to the 
eye itself. 

" Thank Heaven," murmured Harold, who felt a heavy 
weight removed from his heart. 

" But care will be needful," said the doctor as he wiped 
his instrument and replaced it in its case. '' The yoimg 
gentleman must keep his right eye bandaged, and not 
attempt to write or read with the other, or inflammation 
may ensue. I will send a lotion, and call again in the 
evening." The medical man made his bow and depajrted. 
"How came the doctor to arrive just at the right 
moment ? " said Harold to Bobin. 

" I brought him," replied the boy ; " for I had climbed 
up into a tree, and saw what happened, so I ran for the 
doctor." 

'* Robin, you're worth your weight in gold!" exclaimed 
Harold. "I hate myself for treating you so roughly 
to-day." 

Robin's reply was a most vehement hug, which was 
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wannly returned The love between the brothers was 
warmer than ever. 

Clarence's accident had so taken up every one's atten- 
tion, that when letters were laid on the table by the 
maid they were at first almost unnoticed. Lady Laurie, 
however, observed that one was directed to Clarence St. 
Clare, and knowing that he was anxious for tidings from 
the Castle, she told him of its arrival. 

" Oh, pray open it and read it to me ; there will be 
no secrets," said the youth, "only a bulletin of poor 
Angelina." 

Lady Laurie broke open the envelope and read as 
follows : — 

"Dear Clarence, — Mammob is resting after two 
nights of watching^ so I tcike up the pen to write a few 
Jutsty lines. There is iw great cluinge in our poor dear 
AngeL ; she is not decidedly worse. But, oh ! how sad 
to look at her once lovely face. You vjould not kvxyw 
her if you saw her. She is seldom sensible, so I regret 
less the unfortunate absence of Fattier 0*Bmen, for she 
is not able to confess. Sometimes Angy calls out for a 
book, I know not what book, unless it be the Legends 
of the Saints, She is terribly restless with fever, I 
have vovDed, if my darling recover, to make an offering 
of all my pearls to the Blessed Vii^in; and I have written 
to the Abbot to entreat him to inti^st to us the precious 
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relic of a piece of Uie true cross. I have the gi*eatest 
faith in its power to vx>r1c wonders. « p q p " 

" Was not the Virgin Mary a good, kind woman ? " 
asked Robin thoughtfully, after the short note had been 
read aloud. 

" You little heretic ! can you doubt it ? " exclaimed St. 
Clare. 

** Then won't she make the poor sick lady well, if she 
can, without wanting pearls in return ? Mother never 
takes anything when she cures sick folk." 

"Yours is a very original way of looking at pious 
oflFerings to saints," said Clarence, who could not help 
smiling a little at Robins practical view of the 
matter. 

" And I don't know what the Lord's mother could do 
with pearls in Heaven," continued Robin in his matter- 
of-fact way. 

" It is not our Lord's blessed mother, but priests and 
monks who want silver and gold and gems for her 
shrines," observed Lady Laurie. "Li India the Brah- 
mins do the same. We hear of idols with precious 
jewels for eyes, and great treasures collected in their 
temples." 

" St Peter said, Silver and gold have I none" observed 
Robin ; " that shows that he was not a pope, nor in the 
least bit like one." 
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" Well, I must own that our Church is sharp enough 
about collecting money," said Clarence; and he added 
under his breath, " as I know to my cost." 

Clarence spoke feelingly. His father, though a 
duke's son, had had but a younger son's portion, and 
had never been very rich. Superstitious by nature, and 
completely in the power of the priests, especially when 
he lay on his deathbed. Lord Reginald had both given, 
and also willed away for religious iLses, more money 
than his family well could spare. In order to build 
and endow a chapel in which masses should be per- 
petually said for his soul. Lord Reginald had greatly 
crippled his means. The nobleman had at one time led 
a very wild life, and when that life was approaching its 
close, he tried, by gifts to the Romish Church, to make 
all right between conscience and Heaven. Reginald 
would bribe a holy God to forgive his sins by donations 
to shrines, leaving his only son with means scarcely 
sufficient to give him a good education, and with abso- 
lutely nothing to start him in life ! It is true that 
Lord Reginald always counted upon Clarence's coming 
into early possession of seventy thousand pounds per 
annum, and this was the father's excuse for leaving 
almost all that the Church did not absorb to his wife and 
daughters. But his son had, as yet, entered into posses- 
sion of nothing, and could not help grudging the thou- 
sands of pounds expended on a fine chapel, built within 
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sight of a church, and in paying, as Clarence irreverently 
said, " lazy priests to chant dirges in Latin." 

" Is it actually a piece of the very cross on which our 
Saviour died that is to be sent to the Castle ? " said Ida. 
'' I do not wonder at such a precious relic being prized. 
How it would bring the scene of the Crucifixion vividly 
before one's eyes, to be allowed to touch the very wood 
on which the Lord suffered ! " 

" I should like to read to you a little about this ' True 
Cross/ " said Lady Laurie, taking up a very small book.* 
" The fable of the finding of the true cross at Jerusalem 
by the Empress Helena was an invention of the Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem (in the fourth century). After the 
disappearance of true miracles in the Church, the age of 
false miracles began. Miracles were said to be wrought 
by the reputed wood of the true cross, and religious 
worship to the crucifix followed after. The finding of 
the true cross has been repeated in the Roman Church, 
at Toulouse, and at Rome A.D. 1492." 

" In three different places ! How could all three be 
the real true cross ? " cried Robin. 

"And how came the cross on which Christ died at 
Jerusalem to be found at Rome at all ? " asked Harold. 

*' I think that the finding of its supposed fragments 
in Rome at the end of the fifteenth century was very 

♦ "Facts and Dates," by the Rev. W. A. Darby, M.A. Published by 
J. Miller, Bemers Street, London. 
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convenient for a peculiarly extravagant and wicked 
pope," replied Lady Laurie. " Doubtless Alexander VI. 
had his own reasons, and those anything but good ones, 
for maintaining the authenticity of what we cannot but 
regard as a fabulous legend/' 

" Had we not better take breakfast ? we are so very 
late to-day," suggested Ida, wishing to change the con- 
versation. She saw a look of displeasure, almost dis- 
gust, on the face of Clarence, and she quite mistook its 
cause. The fact was that the youth was finding himself 
rather in the position of one who begins to suspect that 
an article which he has purchased as being of gold is 
only a piece of inferior metal skilfully gilded. 

The rest of the day passed wearily to poor Clarence. 
Ida would have liked to have read, played, and sung for 
hours to the " interesting sufferer ; " but Lady Laurie 
took the unwilling girl with her to pay a round of visits, 
in cottages as well as villas. Ida had to be constantly 
at the side of her mother. The care of the blindfolded 
Clarence devolved on the Hartleys, and rather tiresome 
work they found it, for he had no mind to be amused. 
He would not enter into the eager interest with which 
Harold regarded the coming election ; Clarence said that 
politics were a bore. The most lively books in Lady 
Laurie's rather sober library were searched out, but 
Clarence found them all " dry as bones." He worried 
himself with anxiety now about his injured eye, then 
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about his sick sister. In the midst of conversation the 
mind of Clarence wandered into channels that would, 
had she known of them, have shocked Catherine St. 
Clare ; and if asked a question, the youth answered at 
random. No one was sorry when the long summer day 
had almost drawn to a close. 



CHAPTER IX. 



WALKING ON THE WATER. 



Lady L, Simon had been first called to be a disciple, 
then an evangelist ; but a third and more special call 
remained for the fisherman and his eleven companions. 
They were to be Christ's apostles, witnesses to all the 
world of His resurrection. The Lord, by a night spent 
in solemn communion with His Heavenly Father, pre- 
pared for the important work of setting apart His 
chosen Twelve. 

READING. 

" And it came to pass in those days, that He went out 
into a mountain to pray, and continued all night in 
prayer to God. And when it was day, He called unto 
Him His disciples ; and of them He chose twelve, whom 
also He named Apostles." 

Lady L. Thus, on that mountain, the Blessed Lord 
may be said to have laid the foundation of that Church 
which is built of living stones. — Ida, can you give us on 
this subject a quotation from St. Peter's own letter to 
the early Christians ? 
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Ida, Ye aho, as lively atones, are built up a spiritual 
house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacri- 
fices, acceptable to God by Jesus Chinst (1 Peter 
11. a). 

Clarence, I never heard of that idea before. The 
isaint could never have meant that all Christians, women 
included, are pinests. Our priests are men solemnly 
ordained by the Sacrament of Orders; none but they 
can drink of the cup at High Mass, none can give abso- 
lution but they, none others can consecrate or pronounce 
absolution ; the priests come in a direct line from the 
apostles. Father O'Brien takes good care to impress 
that on us all. 

Lady L. We have higher authority than Father 

O'Brien's for calling all true Christians in one sense 

priests. I will read a verse from the first chapter of 

the Book of Revelation : " Unto Him that loved us, and 

washed us from our sins in His own blood, and hath 

made us kings and pi^iests unto God and His Father; to 

Him be glory and dominion for ever and ever." There 

Is not the slightest reason for supposing that this word 

us does not include all Christians — men, women, and 

even children. To confirm this, I will turn to what St. 

Peter writes to Christians scattered in various lands: 

"Ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy 

nation, a peculiar people." Women and their families 

must be included under the name of " strangers." 
(») 6 
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Clarence, But priests are they who offer sacrifice; 
what sacrifice can laymen offer ? 

Lady L, Harold, you can answer that question from 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, twelfth chapter, first 
verse. 

READING. 

" I beseech you, brethren, by the mercies of God, that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God" 

Lady L, This, with the sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving, is the only sacrifice which man can offer to Him 
who offered Himself as a sacrifice for man. 

Clarence, You forget the sacrifice of the Mass. 

Lady L. Of what you call by that name we shall 
have occasion to speak hereafter, when we come to the 
account of the Lord's last Supper. Let us now return 
to the twelve chosen apostles, who, after receiving in- 
struction from their Heavenly Master, were sent forth 
by Him to carry the gospel to others. 

READING FROM MARK VI. 

" And He called unto Him the twelve, and began to 
send them forth by two and two; and gave them power 
over unclean spirits; and commanded them that they 
should take nothing for their journey, save a staff 
only; no scrip, no bread, no money in their purse: 
but be shod with sandals ; and not put on two coats. 
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And He said unto them, In what place soever ye 
enter into an house, there abide till ye depart from that 
place." 

Robin. I am sure that Andrew went with Peter, and 
John went with James; the brothers would always keep 
together. But, mother, when missionaries go out now, 
is it wrong for them to take with them clothes and 
money ? My father has a big bag and two boxes, and 
a great many things are packed up in them, and he has 
at least three pairs of boots. I am sure that my father 
would not disobey the Lord Jesus. 

Lady L. No, assuredly he would not, my boy. Mis- 
sionaries now go forth under different circumstances. 
Even the apostles at a later period were commanded to 
take with them what would be needed for food and pro- 
tection. Let us read the Lord's directions to them on 
the night before He died, in the twenty-second chapter 
of St. Luke. 

READING. 

" And He said unto them. When I sent you without 
purse, and scrip, and shoes, lacked ye any thing ? And 
they said, Nothing. Then said He unto them. But now, 
he that hath a purse, let him take it, and likewise his 
scrip : and he that hath no sword, let him sell his gar- 
ment, and buy one." 

Robin. Did the Lord mean that the apostles should 
fight their enemies, and kill them ? 
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Lady L, No ; St. Peter was expressly forbidden to 
use his sword thus. 

Robin. Ah ! the apostles would want it if they were 
attacked by wolves or bears. 

Harold. The command to take swords may have been 
simply an intimation of coming danger. 

Lady L. When the apostles were first sent on a 
preaching tour they were amongst their own country- 
men, and endowed with miraculous power of healing, 
which made them welcome wherever they went. Go 
where they would they found a hospitable board spread, 
and a hearty welcome. They were ambassadors from 
the wonder-working King; and their credentials were 
the power to cast out devils, give healing to the sick, 
and sight to the blind. 

Robin. What a joyful preaching tour for the apostles 
— ^making every one happy wherever they went ! 

Harold. Exercising powers so grand ! 

Ida. And knowing that they were working for the Lord ! 

Lady L. Add to all these sources of joy the bright 
hopes which the apostles cherished, hopes which it must 
have cost the Lord s tender heai*t much pain to destroy. 
The apostles never seem to have grasped the idea of 
their Master's coming death. They appear never to 
have pondered over the prophecies relating to His 
humiliation, rejection, and agony, the smiting, the 
piercing, the slaying. The simple fishermen. and their 
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companions looked for a glorious temporal kingdom ; 
they expected to see their Messiah enthroned on Mount 
Zion, even the proud Komans, their foreign rulers, doing 
Him homage. The apostles looked foi'ward to being 
themselves great men, as they were already distinguished 
above the other disciples. When their travelling was 
ended, their delightful mission closed for awhile, doubt- 
less the twelve returned with spirits exhilarated, as the 
seventy afterwards returned, exulting in the power 
which they could exercise over the spirits of darkness. 
The apostles were probably also told by the Lord to 
rejoice rather that their names were written in Heaven, 
— a privilege shared with them by the meanest slave 
who believed in and loved the Saviour. 

Clarence, Judas was one of the twelve apostles. Did 
Judas work miracles too ? 

Lady L. He assuredly did; and Judas may have 
preached more eloquently than any of the other apostles 
of a Heaven which he himself was never to enter. 
Judas could cast out devils ; but, alas ! was to be pos- 
sessed by a devil himself. Oh, there may be canonized 
bigots and worshipped saints who will cry out at the 
last solemn day, " Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied 
in Thy name, and in Thy name have cast out devils, and 
in Thy name done many wonderful works ? " to whom 
Christ will give the terrible reply, " I never knew you ; 
depart from me, ye that work iniquity ! " 
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Lady Laurie spoke sadly and solemnly, and a silence 
fell over the little circle. The lady, after a pause, re- 
sumed the conversation in a more cheei-ful tone. 

" As we are reviewing the life of St. Peter, and not 
that of his Divine Master, we will, in reading the 
gospel, only dwell on the events in which the apostle 
took a prominent part. We know that after the re- 
turn of the twelve they were present at scenes of sur- 
passing interest; they were witnesses of some of Christ's 
most remarkable miracles. Peter sat down as a guest 
at the feast given by Matthew the publican, for we find 
him in close attendance on his Lord when Christ went 
to the house of Jairus. It was Peter who spoke of the 
pressing of the eager throng, whom he was probably 
trying to keep back with his strong arm, that the 
Master's movements might not be impeded. Peter was 
one of the three permitted to follow Christ into the 
chamber where lay the corpse of the ruler's child, and 
he beheld the fii-st tint of life returning to the pale 
cheek of the little maiden ; he saw her eyes open, and 
witnessed her parents' wondering joy. When the Lord, 
on the shore of Galilee, showed His creative power by 
multiplying the loaves and fishes, Peter was one of those 
employed in the delightful task of carrying food to the 
hungry crowds, a bearer of plenty, a messenger of 
mercy, blessed in the act of blessing." 

JSo6m. How happy the apostles must have been then. 
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Lady L, And filled more than ever with expectations 
of earthly power and glory ; for the Jews, when they 
had seen the miracle wrought by Christ, said, " This is 
of a truth that Prophet that should come into the 
world;" and they resolved to take Him by force and 
make Him a king. The enthusiasm aroused in the 
multitude must have been more than shared by the 
apostles,^ who intensely loved their glorious Master. 
They, too, as patriots, would be enraptured at the 
thought that One had come who could and would break 
the hated yoke of the Romans and make holy Jerusalem 
the glory of the whole earth. Here, they doubtless 
thought, is a Leader who will be triumphant like our 
heroes Gideon and David. One can picture Peter with 
kindling eye and glowing cheek repeating aloud the 
triumphant prophetic psalm descriptive of the Messiah : 
" Gird Thy sword upon Thy thigh, O Most Mighty, with 
Thy glory and Thy majesty. And in Thy majesty ride 
prosperously, because of truth and meekness and right- 
eousness ; and Thy right hand shall teach Thee terrible 
things. Thine arrows are sharp in the heart of the 
King's enemies ; whereby the people fall under Thee." 

Harold. One can well understand such enthusiasm and 
such hopes. Any man, any patriot, would have felt them. 

Lady L. Then you can understand the surprise and 
distress of the apostles when, at this critical time, Christ 
gave command that they should, without Him, embark 
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and cross the lake, He remaining alone to send the eager 
multitudes away. Why should they be obliged to go at 
the very moment when their proud hopes seemed to be 
near realization ? Why should they be absent at a 
momentous crisis, when the fate of Judea, the success 
of Christiajiity itself, might depend on vigorous imited 
action ? That there was not only surprise but expostu- 
lation on the part of the apostles seems to be indicated 
by the expression, " He conatrained [compelled] His 
disciples to get into a ship, and to go before Him unto 
the other side." We can imagine one of the apostles 
earnestly urging the lateness of the hour, the threaten- 
ing aspect of the sky, as an excuse for remaining on 
shore. But the Saviour was firm as well as gentle ; 
then, as now. He brooks no disobedience to His com- 
mands, for disobedience shows want of faith. 

Ida. One would like to think that St. Peter or St. 
John had the grace to say to their companions as they 
unwillingly entered the ship, " Our Master is sure to 
know best." 

Robin. But why did the Lord send the apostles away 
when they did not like to go without Him ? 

Lady L, It is often impossible to fathom the mystery 
of God's dealings, and it might sometimes be pre- 
sumptuous even to guess at the reasons which influ- 
enced our Lord. But in the instance before us I do 
not think that it is difficult to imagine that Christ 
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longed to give Himself time for quiet prayer, and to 
free Himself, if but for a few hours, from the company 
of those who might have urged Him to yield Himself to 
the wishes of the crowd, and to become an earthly king. 
The Lord was on the morrow to disappoint these wishes, 
to crush the ambitious hopes of His followers. He was 
to speak at Capernaum of heavenly nourishment to 
those who desired earthly food ; He was to tell of His 
own flesh and blood being given for the life of the 
world. Christ's disciples and other Jews desired Him to 
reign as a king ; they were to be told that He was to be 
slain as a victim ! No wonder that before making such 
a disclosure the blessed Jesus sought the relief of closest 
conmmnion with His Heavenly Father. 

READING. 

"And when He had sent the multitudes away, He 
went up into a mountain apart to pray : and when the 
evening was come. He was there alone. But the ship 
was now in the midst of the sea, tossed with waves : 
for the wind was contrary. And in the fourth watch 
of the night Jesus went unto them, walking on the sea. 
And when the disciples saw Him walking on the sea, 
they were troubled, saying. It is a spirit ; and they cried 
out for fear. But straightway Jesus spake unto them, 
saying. Be of good cheer ; it is I ; be not afraid." 

Ida, The Lord was not long away from His disciples. 
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Lady i. No ; His heart was with His weary, toiling 
servants, who were labouring against the opposing 
wind and the rolling waves, with the dreary darkness 
around them. It almost seems as if the sympathizing 
Saviour had been so impatient to help His disciples, that 
He would not wait for the boats which, St. John tells 
us, soon afterwards came from Tiberias. The Lord took 
the strangest but shortest way to reach those whom He 
loved; His feet trod the watery path which man had 
never trodden before. 

Robin, The night could not have been quite dark, or 
the disciples would not have seen the Lord walking on 
the rough sea. 

Lady L. The moon may have shed her light on His 
sacred form, or even by the gleam of starlight a white- 
robed figure may have been dimly visible to the disciples' 
wondering gaze. It was too dark for even the loving 
eyes of a Peter or a John to recognize the mysterious 
Being approaching towards them, but they heard a dear 
familiar voice bidding them be of good cheer. How 
often have those tossed on the waves of trouble or sore 
temptation been cheered by taking to themselves the 
comfort of these sweet words, It is I ; he Ttot afraid! 

READING. 

" And Peter answered Him and said. Lord, if it be 
Thou, bid me come unto Thee on the water. And He 
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said. Come. And when Peter was come down out of the 
ship, he walked on the water, to go to Jesus. But when 
he saw the wind boisterous he was afraid; and beginning 
to sink, he cried, saying, Lord, save me. And immedi- 
ately Jesus stretched forth His hand, and caught him, 
and said unto him, thou of little faith, wherefore didst 
thou doubt ? And when they were come into the ship, 
the wind ceased. Then they that were in the ship came 
and worshipped Him, saying. Of a truth Thou art the 
Son of God." 

Robin, Oh, that is such a beautiful story ! I think 
if I had been in the ship, and had seen the Lord so near^ 
I would have jumped out like Peter. 

Ida. And been drowned, as Peter nearly was drowned. 

Robin. Mother, was it wrong or foolish in St. Peter 
to jump into the sea ? You know that he asked the 
Lord's leave. 

Lady L. Whenever the Master says. Come ! we may 
fearlessly obey His word. St. Peter could not trust the 
power and the love of the Saviour too much. 

Harold. Then why did the apostle begin to sink, and 
cry out to be saved ? 

Lady L. I believe that St. Peter s mistake was this, 
that he not only trusted in the power of Christ, but that 
he relied on the strength of hia oivn faith. Peter was 
to be taught, as we often are taught by being left to 
ourselves, how our greatest strength is as weakness. " I 
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am of strong faith," thought Peter. He may even have 
felt some pride in doing what none of his companions 
would dare to do. " thou of little faith," said the 
Master. When we have had most self-confidence, and 
have sprung forward with eager zeal, ready to do or to 
dare all, our Heavenly King sometimes permiis us to 
stumble, even to fall, though not to perish, that we may 
more thoroughly learn the Lord's lesson, " Wiilumt Me 
ye can do noifiiTig" 

Lady Laurie chanced to glance at Harold as she 
closed the Bible, and saw on his face a grave, almost 
gloomy expression, which told of a mind not at ease. 
When she knelt down to pray, her prayer was more 
fervent than usual, that to none of the little circle the 
lesson might be taught in vain. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE BLESSED MARY. 



The young party at Willowdale Lodge had been for 
more than a week engaged to go to a feast, and display 
of a magic-lantern, at the house of Dr. Bullen, who had 
fixed on this Friday evening for his annual entertain- 
ment on the breaking up of his school for the holidays. 
A polite note from Mrs. BuUen on the preceding day 
had included Mr. St. Clare in the invitation. Clarence 
had been pleased at the idea of the break on the " hum- 
drum life " which he was leading at the Lodge which 
the party would make. Eut his accident in the morning 
prevented the possibility of St. Clare going out to an 
entertainment. Harold had volunteered to stay at home 
in order to keep Clarence company; but this Lady Laurie 
would not allow. 

" Dr. BuUen would be greatly hurt," she observed, " if 
you, an old scholar of his, should be absent on such an 
occasion. You know that he was vexed at your being 
removed from his school, and grieved at the circum- 
stances which made that removal needful." 
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"I should not like to worry the poor doctor," said 
Harold, " though he gave me small cause to feel grateful 
towards him." 

"I would be quite pleased to stay away fi-om the 
party," said Ida ; " I do not care for magic-lanterns at 
all." 

" No," said Lady Laurie, smiling ; " I have made up 
my mind to enjoy a quiet tete-d-t^e with my young 
friend here. Clarence shall have music, reading, or 
talking, whichever he likes best ; and if he find the 
evening too long—" 

" Oh, mother ! " cried Robin, throwing his arms round 
her neck, " time never seems the least bit long when one 
is alone with you." 

The Hartleys and Ida started for Copley House ; and 
as soon as they had left. Lady Laurie's first care was to 
foment Clarence's eye, according to the directions left by 
the doctor. The eye was swollen and painful, and the 
youth, unaccustomed as he was to suffering, was indis- 
posed for any kind of amusement. He was, however, 
inclined to talk. During that day of compelled inaction, 
Clarence had been obliged to fall back a good deal on 
his own thoughts, and the Bible-reading had turned 
them in the direction of meditation on the difference 
between the religious views of his family in the Castle 
and those of his friends in Willowdale Lodge. Leaning 
back in the easy-chair, in which he sat with his face 
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turned away from the lamp, Clarence abruptly remarked 
to Lady Laurie, who was knitting beside him, " I see 
that you Protestants think very little of saints." 

" That can hardly be," replied Lady Laurie, laying 
down her knitting, " as we believe that, when the Lord 
returns in His glory, none but saints will be permitted 
to meet Him in the clouds, and abide with Him for ever." 

"Oh, that's being very hard on the rest of mankind !" 
cried Clarence. ''U none but the saints can go to 
heaven, it will be a terribly empty place." 

" How many saints do you think that there are now 
in the world ? " asked Lady Laurie. 

" Who can say ? Not a great number," replied Clar- 
ence, rather surprised at the question. "There may 
have been scores in the olden times, — apostles, martyrs, 
and such like ; but in these modem days there are not 
many who care to leave the world altogether, and give 
themselves up to fasting and prayer. How many saints 
do you think that there are now in the world ? " 

" Exactly as many saints as there are true Christians/' 
was the reply. 

"That's a very original ideal" exclaimed Clarence; 
" I never heard it before." 

" Far from its being new, it is as old as the time of 
the apostles," said Lady Laurie. "Saint only means 
holy, and all God's people must be made holy. It is 
written, 'Follow peace with all men, and holineaa, without 
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which no man shall see the Lord* Again and again in 
the Epistles believers are called saints, without distinction 
of rank or age. * Beloved of God, called to be saints,' is 
the beautiful description of Christian converts in St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans. If not a saint, then not 
a Christian ; if a Christian, then a saint of the Lord." 

Clarence was silent for several moments. He had 
always considered himself to be a Christian, but his 
conscience told him that he never had been a saint. 
He had often been told that Protestant heretics thought 
nothing of good works ; but he now began to see that 
they had a very, very high standard before them, which 
even a devout "Catholic" might find it difficult to reach. 
Monks and nuns ought to be holy, of course, but school- 
boys! — Clarence could not associate the idea of real 
holiness with himself or almost any of his companions. 

" I suppose," he said, after a pause, " that you make a 
wide distinction between great saints and little saints ? 
It would be downright blasphemy, for instance, for any 
being now upon earth to be regarded as standing on the 
same level as the blessed, immaculate Virgin." 

Clarence expected an emphatic " Of course it would 
be blasphemy" as a reply; but instead of giving it. Lady 
Laurie opened her Bible at the third chapter of St. 
Mark and read aloud as follows: — 

" ' There came then His [Christ's] brethren and His 
mother, and, standing without, sent unto Him, calling 
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Him. And the multitude sat about Him, and they said 
unto Him, Behold, Thy mother and Thy brethren without 
seek for Thee. And He answered them, saying, Who is 
My mother, or My brethren ? And He looked round 
about on them which sat about Him, and said. Behold 
My mother and My brethren ! For whosoever shall do 
the will of God, the same is My brother, and My sister, 
and mother.' " 

" Is that really written in the Gospel ? " exclaimed 
Clarence in surprise ; " I never heard such a passage 
before. The Virgin Mother standing without, and her 
Son not only not hastening to her, but putting common 
mortals on a footing with one whom the very angels 
may worship ! " 

Lady Laurie took no apparent notice of the young 
Romanist's almost indignant remark, but turning to the 
twenty-seventh verse of the eleventh chapter of St. 
Luke, read a woman's fervent assertion of the blessed- 
ness of the Saviour's mother, and then the Lord's 
striking rejoinder : Yea rather, Ueased are they that hear 
the word of Ood, and keep it 

"These new views are quite bewildering to me!" 
cried Clarence, with a little impatience. " I am like a 
sailor who has a fine chart of some sea on which he is 
going to sail, and just as he is starting on his voyage 
some one comes and tells him that his chart is all 
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" And suppose that his chart is declared to be a copy 
made from an authenticated perfect one kept in a 
Government office to which the sailor has free access, 
what would be the wise course for him to take ? " 

" To go to the Government office, of course, and com- 
pare the copy with the original." 

" Any sensible man would do so," said Lady Laurie ; 
**and if he found a great difference between the two 
charts, — if rocks and shoals were marked in the 
authentic Government one that were quite left out in 
the copy, and many islands put into the latter which in 
reality, never existed, — would the sailor be content to 
navigate the dangerous sea with no better guide than 
his incorrect chart ? " 

"He would act like a madman if he did so," said 
Clarence; "he might wreck his ship and lose his life 
upon some unseen shoal." 

"Now, my young friend, the Bible is the one authentic 
chart with which we should carefully compare every 
system of religion placed before us. If that system 
agree not with God's Word, is it wise to trust our 
safety for eternity to it ? Are we not, if we do so, in 
danger of losing our souls on some hidden quicksand ? " 

" You Protestants seem to me to insult the Blessed 
Virgin, by putting her on the same level as other 
women ! " cried Clarence — " she, the spotless, bom 
without sin ! " 
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" Where is it written in the Scriptures that the Lord's 
mother was bom without sin ? " inquired Lady Laurie. 
" She herself did not encourage such a view. On the 
contrary, in Mary's inspired song she cried, * My spirit 
hath rejoiced in God ray Saviour' Where no sin is, no 
Saviour is required ; the very name tells of need of 
salvation." 

" I thought that every one acknowledged the Virgin 
to be sinless," said Clarence. 

" I have heard that some — by no means all — Moham- 
medans do so," was the lady's reply. 

"Mohammedaas — infidel Paynims — the enemies of 
the Cross ! " exclaimed Clarence. 

" It is curious to trace the many forms of resemblance 
between the Romanist and Mohammedan modes of wor- 
ship," observed Lady Laurie. "Both religions rose to 
power in the seventh century, about the same time. 
Both have called the sword to aid in spreading the faith. 
Both admit the Gospel to be the true Word of God, but 
both overlay it with traditions and legends. Both the 
Romanist and Mohammedan teachers of religion set 
great value on works, prescribe long periodical fasts, 
enjoin much bowing and prostration of the body. 
Amongst the professors of both faiths the rosary is in 
use, and with many repetitions God's holy name is 
uttered. Li the mosque as well as in the Romanist's 
church prayers are heard in a language unknown to 
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the common people. In both religions great reverence 
is paid to dead saints, shrines are visited, tombs adored, 
long pilgrimages bring great merit ; in short — " 

" Oh, Laxly Laurie ! " interrupted Clarence, " one of 
my ancestors was a crusader, and was killed in trying 
to win back the Holy Sepulchre. Spare me any more 
comparisons between the heresies of the False Prophet 
and the faith of the Catholic Church." 

" Forgive me, if I have hurt your feelings, Clarence," 
said Lady Laurie ; " and let us converse on some subject 
less exciting." 

" I want you to satisfy my mind on just one thing," 
said Clarence. " You do not — cannot — doubt that the 
Blessed Virgin, who was carried up into heaven, now 
pleads for those who devoutly seek her intercession with 
her Son ? " 

" There is nothing in the Bible concerning what you 
call 'the Assumption of the Virgin,'" replied Lady 
Laurie. "After the death of our Lord, His mother's 
name is mentioned but once, and that simply in con- 
nection with others who joined with her in humble 
devotion. The festival of the Assumption was not in- 
stituted in the times of early Christianity, but by a 
monk in 750 ; it was unknown in the Church for the 
first seven ages. Epiphanius, in 370 A.D., declared that 
Scripture was silent as to the death of the blessed 
Mary, and that * her end is not known.' All the early 
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fathers, and even the early popes, are silent upon the 
subject. And as regards the question of the Virgin's 
mediation, have you ever considered, Clarence, that to 
suppose that Mary can hear prayers addressed to her at 
the same momelit from vaiious parts of the world, is to 
invest a creature with the attribute of omnipresence, — 
filling all space, — an attribute belonging only to the 
Creator? For me the blessed words of Scripture are 
enough: For there is one Ood, and one mediator be- 
tween God and men,, the man Christ Jesus (1 Tim. ii. 
5). Wherefore He is able also to save them to the utter- 
most that come unto God by Him, seeing He ever liveth 
to make intercession for them (Heb. vii. 25). The Lord 
Jesus never bade us go to saints, or to His highly- 
favoured mother, when we seek for help in time of need. 
To the weary and heavy-laden, to the sinful and sad. 
He gives one simple direction, one loving command, — 
" Come unto Me ! " 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE INDIAN MAIL. 



Clarence passed a disturbed night. He was of a 
nervous, sensitive temperament, and the uneasiness in 
his bandaged eye made him much more restless than it 
would have made one of the Hartleys. Clarence also 
thought something of his own personal appearance, and 
would have considered it to be no small trial had he to 
make his first appearance in the House of Peers with a 
damaged eye. In sleep he seemed to be perpetually 
wandering about gorgeous Continental cathedrals, with 
endless rows of images filling up every niche and comer ; 
priests were swinging censers of incense, and crowds 
prostrating themselves before the shrines. Then there 
flashed out in letters of fire on the wall the words 
which Robin had repeated, — Tliovb shalt not rrvake unto 
thyadf any graven image, thou ahalt not how dovm nor 
worship them. It was a weary night to Clarence St. 
Clare. He arose early, and appeared for the first time 
at morning prayers. 
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There was something impressive to the Romanist 
youth in the simple, devout manner in which family 
worship was conducted at Willowdale Lodge ; the ser- 
vice seemed so earnest, so real. When Clarence saw 
how carefully the children of Lady Laurie had been 
instructed in religious knowledge, he wondered to him- 
self why his own mother had taught him nothing. The 
lady had left all the religious training of her family to 
Father O'Brien, of whom Clarence was by no means 
particularly fond, though the priest exercised boundless 
influence over Catherine St Clair. 

" How different from ours is this Protestant religion," 
thought Clarence ; " and how unlike the representation 
which Father O'Brien used to give of what he called 
*the heretics' blasphemous faith/ In some points I 
think that the Protestants follow a more difficult path 
than we do. It is easier to ask, or buy, the help of 
saints than to become a saint one's self. It is easier to 
make over the care of one's conscience to a priest than 
to be perpetually using self-examination to see how far 
one's conduct falls short of the Scripture standard. 
That rough-headed little Robin knows a good deal more 
of the Bible than I do. I do think that prayers in 
English sound more as if coming from the heart than 
prayers in Latin." 

After family worship was over, Robin's tongue was 
loosed, and he chatted away to his mother, eagerly de- 
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scribing to her the last evening's entertainment, while she 
listened with smiling interest, as if she herself were a 
child. 

" It was so jolly ! " cried Robin. " There were what 
they called * dissolving views ' — I cannot think how they 
were managed. One saw on the wall the picture of a 
grand procession, — flags flying, men dressed like dukes — 
or rather duchesses, for men don't wear satin frocks and 
lace — people carrying crosses, some with peaked things 
on their heads — " 

" Mitres," said Ida Laurie. 

" I don't know the name, but all looked very grand. 
Presently all the dresses grew dim ; and one could see 
the gay flags just as if they were melting into air, and 
slowly, slowly I made out something like a sheep, and 
red colours faded into green, till at last where the grand 
show had been there was only a shepherd watching his 
flock, with little lambs playing at his feet ! — Was it not 
strange ? " added Robin, turning towards Clarence. 

Clarence did not reply, but he thought, " My mind is 
something like the sheet with the dissolving view upon 
it. Old ideas are growing dim, old prejudices melting 
away. I wonder into what my picture will settle at last." 

" And oh, mother, who do you think was there ? " 
continued Robin, after the party had seated themselves 
at the breakfast-table. " There was poor Miss Theresa 
Petty—" 
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" Looking ten years older than she did last summer/' 
observed Harold. 

'' Poor lady ! I fancy that she has had a hard time 
of it since her brother's death," observed Lady Laurie. 

" Yes," said Ida ; " I hear that the retired milliner, 
whose humble companion she is, has a horrid tem — ; " 
the girl stopped, for she met a reproving glance from 
her mother. 

*' Miss Petty was so glad, so delighted, to hear of 
your coming," said Robin ; " and so very, very sorry to 
hear about your accident. I think that she must be 
your aunt." 

" My aunt ! " echoed Clarence, looking more astonished 
than pleased. " What makes you think that the milli- 
ner's humble companion has the slightest connection 
with me ? " 

"She knows all about your family — that there were 
two brothers, and the elder was a duke and married 
Miss Cobbs — no, no, it was the younger who married 
Miss Cobbs — and the duke married twice, — but I can't 
remember the names." 

"Remember your alphabet and multiplication-table," 
said Clarence, a little tartly. 

" Of course, Miss Petty has been studying the peerage," 
observed Ida, trying to silence Robin by a look, as she 
handed his cup of tea to Clarence. 

" Miss Petty is so anxious to see you, she said so over 
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and over; and — here she comes up the shrubbery 
walk ! " cried Robin. 

" Oh, mother, don't let that dreadful creature come in 
here ! " exclaimed Ida, staiting to her feet. 

" We can't have Miss Petty at breakfast," said Harold 
sternly. 

" She is in trouble — humbled — poor : would the Mas- 
ter turn her away ? " said Lady Laurie. 

" She's working for her bread honestly — you told us 
so," observed Robin. " There is no shame in working." 

There was a little tap at the breakfast-room door, 
and a " May I come in ? " to which, to the annoyance of 
some of the circle, Lady Laurie replied with a kindly 
"Pray, come in. Miss Petty," The widow lady rose 
from her seat and went to meet the self-invited guest 
with that Christian politeness which is "good-nature 
refined." 

" Oh, dearest Lady Laurie, I am so charmed to see 
you again ! " Miss Petty kissed her again and again. 
" You know I'm on a visit to my friends the BuUens • 
but my chief attraction to Foreham ls here. I was so 
impatient that I really could not wait for the formal 
visiting hour." 

Lady Laurie endured the embrcwses of the vulgar, 
gaudily-dressed woman without showing the slightest 
sign of repugnance ; invited Miss Petty to stay to 
breakfast ; made her sit next to herself, and a^sked her 
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what she would take, as courteously as if the milliner's 
humble companion had been a lady of rank. 

"Mother is so unworldly," thought Harold. "Even 
in such a trifliog matter as this the Christian lady is 
seen." 

" You must introduce me to your dear young friend, 
the future Duke of Framlingham," said Miss Petty, 
turning in her flattering way towards Clarence, who sat 
cold and stiff as a marble sphinx.-" I am so grieved at 
the injury to your poor eye — sight is so precious. But 
IVe brought with me an infallible ointment, which really 
works such wonders that — " 

Clarence was not courteous enough to wait for the 
end of the sentence. "I am quite satisfied with the 
doctor's remedies," he said coldly, and instantly turning 
away addressed his conversation to Ida, as if forgetful 
that any visitor was in the room. 

Poor Miss Petty felt mortified, but turned to Robin 
as the mast sociable of the young people. 

" Ah, my dear little Robin, how you have grown ! I 
was so pleased to see you again at the BuUens'. Don't 
you remember what good friends you and I always 
were in old days ? " 

The question was a puzzling one to honest Robin, 
who certainly had no such remembrance. " I was very 
rude to you the last day you came here," he observed, 
" Mother obliged me to go and ask your pardon." 
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Miss Petty had made another unfortunate hit; she 
was actually silent for nearly three minutes, trying to 
console herself with the buttered muffins. She bright- 
ened up at the arrival of the letters, having chosen her 
visiting time in regard to the postman's round, Robin, 
who had been on the watch, as this was the day for the 
Indian mail, brought in the despatches triumphantly, 
with the exclamation, " A letter from father ! " 

" Is there none for me ? " asked Clarence. 

"Yes — here ; I ought to have remembered that you 
were anxious about your sLster ; but Indian letters put 
everything else out of my head." The boy handed a 
small note to Clarence, and a larger one, with foreign 
stamps, to Harold. 

" / am 80 anxious for news from the Castle," ex- 
claimed Miss Petty, fixing her little curious eyes on the 
note in the hands of St. Clare. 

Clarence rose abruptly, and saying, " We'll read our 
letters in the drawing-room," left the apartment, followed 
by the Hartleys and Ida. 

Lady Laurie did her best to make ajnends for the 
rudeness of the jimiors, though it cost her something to 
do so. She too was eager to hear the news, but she 
could not in courtesy leave Miss Petty alone, and Miss 
Petty was in no haste to depart. For half-an-hour, on 
busy Saturday morning, the gentle lady listened as 
patiently as she could to the account of a long string 
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of grievances endured by the humble companion at the 
hands of the woman from whom she received her stipend. 
Lady Laurie kept silently repeating to herself St. Peter's 
admonition, Honour all men ; he pitiful y he courteous ; 
and did her very utmost to obey it. It was, however, 
a real relief when Miss Petty rose at last with the 
exclamation, " I really must go away now. Mrs. Bullen 
will think that I am lost ; but I'll come again soon, my 
dearest Lady Laurie." And so the visitor went off in 
her usual hurried, bustling manner. 

Lady Laurie felt as if a valuable half-hour had been 
utterly wasted ; for she had not been able to give any 
Christian counsel to her voluble guest, who only wanted a 
listener. But had the time really been wasted ? No time 
is wasted in which, with humble obedience, we submit to 
the discipline of petty annoyances which help to train 
our characters. Lady Laurie would not have regretted 
that wearisome visit had she known the effect of her 
gentle patience on the mind of Clarence, who was closely 
watching her behaviour. The young Romanist said to 
himself, "There is a woman who practises what she 
preaches, and does not read the Bible for nothing. 
Catherine is ready to drass the sores of beggars, but 
nothing would have induced her to endure that vul- 
gar creature's embrace, or to remain to listen patiently 
to her tiresome gabble. What makes the difference ? 
Catherine thinks that the dressing of sores is a merit — 
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a step towards Paradise; she believes that future joy 
may be bought by present self-denial. Lady Laurie — 
well, I don't know exactly what she thinks; but she 
seems to do kind things naturally, as water wells forth 
from a spring, and never dreams about merit in doing 
them. I suppose it is that she is a Christian, which, 
she says, is all the same as being a saint. Let Father 
O'Brien say what he will, something does come of all 
this Bible-reading. Protestant heretics may think 
nothing of their good works, but sojnehow or other 
they do them." 

A very different opinion had been formed of Clarence 
himself by the woman whom he had treated with such 
haughty disdain. When Mrs. Bullen inquired of Miss 
Petty, on her return, what she thought of the heir to 
the Framlingham dukedom, with a little toss of the 
head she replied, " He's a proud, impertinent, perked-up 
pecu^ock ! I should like to clip his feathers, I should ! 
But pride must have a fall ! " 

Lady Laurie, in the meanwhile, hurried to the draw- 
ing-room, full of real interest in the news which the 
post had brought. Clarence gave the bulletin of his 
sister's state in the few words, "Much the same." 
Robin put his father's letter into the lady's hand, with 
a " Please read it aloud. I like to hear it again and 
again." The letter was as follows : — 
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''Lahupore, June 1868, 

" My beloved boys, — My last hurried lines told you 
of our safe arrival here. I had no time to give you any 
description of the missionary station which I left last 
year under circiunstances so painful. I cannot tell you 
what I feel on seeing the desolation around me. My 
bungalow has been burned down ; only charred timbers 
and ruined walls mark your birth-place, my once happy 
home. I startled a jackal from the jungle of weeds 
which has overgrown my study ; and birds have built 
in the wreck of the roof under which my little ones 
played. But deeply thankful am I that no sacrilegious 
hand touched the little cemetery; only a growth of 
weeds half hides the stone which marks where your 
sweet mother's form rests in hope of a blessed resurrection. 
I have given orders to have the spot cleared, and as soon 
as rain falls I will plant flower-seeds round the tomb ; 
but at present it seems as if the earth were iron and the 
heavens brass. I can give you no idea of the heat. 

" My valued catechist, of whom I have so often spoken 
to you, has been called to his better home. What he 
suffered at the time of the Mutiny broke down his 
health, and he gradually sank. I look upon him as a 
martyr, for he never denied his faith. But I must not 
make my letter too sad. I have unnumbered blessings 
for which to be thankful ; amongst them not the least 
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" * One day going, one day coming back, one day stay- 
ing,' he said, counting the time on his fingers ; ' I will 
be back in three. Oh, sahib, stay me not !' There was 
earnest entreaty in his tone. 

" ' Think over the matter,* I began, when I wcua inter- 
rupted (as I have been half a dozen times whilst writing 
this letter). Prem Dds's thinking wa^ acting ; when I 
called him a few hours afterwards, I found that he had 
started already for Purian." 

" Oh, it is just like Peter throwing himself into the 
sea !" exclaimed Robin. " But he won't be drowned ; — 
mother, you don't think that he will be drowned?" 
exclaimed the little boy, grasping his mother's arm, and 
looking up anxiously into her face. '' If poor Prem Dds 
does begin to sink — I mean if he is ever so badly 
tempted — he'll cry out like Peter, ' Lord, save me !' and 
we know that the Lord is always close by." 



CHAPTER XII. 



Peter's confession. 



Lady L. I spoke yesterday of the painful day which 
our Lord was to pass at Capernaum, on that succeeding 
the night when the Saviour trod the rude waves of the 
Lake of Tiberias. For an ax^count of that trying day 
we will turn to the sixth chapter of St. John, beginning 
at the twenty-second verse. 

This portion of Scripture was accordingly read, verse 
by verse alternately, as far as the fifty-seventh verse. 

Clarence. This is a difficult part of the Gospel. 

Lady L, So deep in its spiritual teaching that probably 
few if any who heard the Lord's words grasped their 
full meaning. But enough was understood to give deep 
offence to a covetous people. It seems clear that the 
sign which the Jews desired when they followed the 
Lord from Tiberias was a miraculous and continued 
supply of food. " What sign shewest Thou, that we may 
see and believe ? Our fathers did eat manna in the 
desert; as it is written, He gave them bread from 
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heaven." The earthly, sensual desire was met by the 
Lord's declaration that the true bread from heaven was 
Himself. The disciples were to feed on Him by faith, 
through Him receive spiritual nourishment for their 
souls, and thus live for ever. 

Clarence. One can imagine that disappointment would 
arise in worldly minds. 

Harold, Yes, and anger too, in those of men who did 
not believe that the Lord was divine. His words would 
seem to such not only mysterious, but presumptuous. 

Lady L, We see the immediate effect of the Lord's 
declaration. Many even of His disciples said, " This is 
an hard saying; who can hear it?" We are told that 
*' from that time many of His disciples went back, and 
walked no more with Him." 

Robin. What a great sorrow that must have been to 
the Lord, after He had fed them, and made their sick 
well, and loved them so. 

Lady L, It must have been a very deep sorrow indeed, 
for Christ knew that to leave Him was to leave the only 
path to life and salvation. His tender heart must have 
bled when He thought that for such backsliders even 
His precious blood would be shed in vain. In His grief 
the Lord turned to His chosen apostles with that most 
touching question, Will ye also go away ? 

Ida. And the loving, faithful Peter gave answer, 
" Lord, to whom shall we go ? Thou hast the words 
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of eternal life. And we believe and are sure that Thou 
art that Christ, the Son of the living God." 

Lady L, Or, as it is more correctly translated, " the 
Holy One of God." We are soon to consider the fuller 
and more glorious confession of faith made by the same 
apostle. But let us pause a few moments to think over 
St. Peters question, To whom shall we go? Not to 
martyr or saint, not to priest or pope on earth, or inter- 
cessor in heaven, save Him whose words are eternal life, 
who is Himself the Way and the Truth. Is Christ not 
sufficient for our souls ? Then to whom can we go ? 
If we need a Saviour from sin. He is one; if we need an 
Advocate with God, He is one ; if we need a spotless 
Example, He is one. Christ is our Prophet, Priest, and 
King; and, as St. Paul wrote to the Colossians (ii. 9, 
10), "in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily; and ye are complete in Him" 

Robin, I don't see why people should wish to go to any 
one beside the dear Lord, when He says, Come unto Me. 

Lady L. The still grander confession of St. Peter was 
made some time after that of which we have been read- 
ing, after he had beheld yet more miracles worked by 
his Master, and listened to yet more words of power and 
love. We will turn to the sixteenth chapter of St. 
Matthew's Gospel, as that evangelist gives a fuller 
account of this remarkable transaction than we find in 
St. Mark's. Let us read aloud from the thirteenth verse. 
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BEADING. 

" When Jesus came into the coasts of Caesarea Philippi, 
He asked His disciples, saying, Whom do men say that 
I the Son of man am ? And they said, Some say that 
Thou art John the Baptist; some, Elias; and others^ 
Jeremias, or one of the prophets. He saith unto them, 
But whom say ye that I am ? And Simon Peter 
answered and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God. And Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but My Father which is 
in heaven. And I say also unto thee, That thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build My church; and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven." 

Clarence (triumphantly). Then even heretics — I mean 
Protestants — own that that grant of power is recorded 
in the Bible ; that St. Peter has the gift of the keys so 
that he can shut people out of heaven ; that he is the 
prince of the apostles. Then if Protestants own all this, 
they Qiust own that the pope, St. Peter's successor, has 
also the power of the keys, and power in heaven and 
earth. Give us this and you give us all 1 
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Lady L. Softly, my young friend; let us talk over the 
matter quietly, that, by God's help, we may come to a 
right conclusion. First, let us take separately and in 
their proper order the various points of the question 
which you confuse together. 

First What is meant by " the kingdom of heaven " ? 

Secondly, What amount of power was actually granted 
by Christ to St. Peter ? 

Thirdly. Was St. Peter regarded by Christ and His 
disciples as the prince and head of the apostles ? 

Fourthly, Had Peter's position, whatever it might be, 
the slightest connection with that of the popes of Rome? 

Now let us examine first what is meant here by the 
expression, " the kingdom of heaven." 

Clarence, Surely heaven is the abode of the saints. 

Lady L, In many places in the Qospel, and I doubt 
not that this is one of them, the kingdom of heaven 
means the visible Church upon earth. Let us look at 
the thirteenth chapter of St. Matthew. There we read : 
" The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man which 
sowed good seed in his field." " The kingdom of heaven 
is like to a grain of mustard seed, which a man took 
and sowed in his field." " The kingdom of heaven is 
like unto leaven, which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal." "The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a net which was cast into the sea, and gathered of 
every kind." It goes to reason that in not one of these 
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parables does the kingdom of heaven mean the place or 
the state of glory ; it means the visible Church on earth. 

Harold. Now for the second question : What power 
was actually given to Peter ? 

Lady i. Peter was the honoured means of opening 
the door of the Church on Pentecost to three thousand 
believers ; he was the honoured means of admitting by 
baptism the first convert from the Qentile world. 

Ida. And St. Peter did shut out Ananias and 
Sapphira. 

Robin, He only spoke, and they both fell down 
dead ! 

Clarence. You admit, then, that St. Peter had great 
power given to him by Christ, though not all power in 
heaven and hell. 

Lady L, All power is reserved for Christ alone. He 
saith of Himself, and of no mortal, fallible man, All power 
is given unto Me in heaven and in earth (Matt, xxviii. 
18). "I am alive for evermore; and have the keys of 
hell and of death " (Rev. i. 18). 

Clarence. Let us pass on, then, to the third question. 
I think that every Christian allows that St. Peter was 
the prince and head of the apostles. 

Lady L. Doubtless he was a prominent one amongst 
them ; partly from the eager vehemence of his character, 
which made him usually the first to speak, the foremost 
to lead. But as regards the position of chief, which in 
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7VO place in his letters does he claim for himself, let me 
read to you a short extract from this little book :* — 

" The first thing to observe is, that neither the other 
apostles, nor even our Lord Himself, seem to have had 
the slightest idea that St. Peter had been made head of 
the Church, for they asked Christ more than once who 
amongst them was to have the highest rank, and He 
refused to make any distinction amongst them ; while it 
is especially noteworthy that the last of these occasions 
was the very night on which Christ made His dying 
address to them at' the Last Supper. The next thing 
which is worthy of note is, that whereas it is generally 
agreed that Mark's Gospel was written at St. Peter's 
dictation, St. Mark, though repeating the rest of the 
conversation between our Lord and the apostles recorded 
in St Matthew, leaves out entirely the passage about 
the rock and the grant of the keys ; whence it is clear 
that St. Peter himself did not regard that as essential 
for every one to know... Next, we shall look in vain for 
any act of authority or jurisdiction exercised by St. 
Peter over the other apostles... In the Council of Jeru- 
salem St. Peter is only one of the debaters, whilst the 
presidency and the final decision belong to St. James. 
Nor is there one passage through St. Peter's own writ- 
ings wherein he makes a claim of special authority for 
himself, though it would have been his duty to do so 

* <* Claims of the Church of Rome." PubliBhed by the S. P. C. K. 
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if he had been divinely appointed as head of the 
Church." 

Harold. If St. Peter had been the acknowledged 
chief, how could John, and James his brother, have 
asked to sit next to Christ in His kingdom ? 

Clarence, Peter was not, perhaps, head of the Church, 
but the Lord's own words show that he was its founda- 
tion : On this rode will I build My Church. Protest- 
ants cannot deny that. 

Lady Laurie. St. Peter, in making his glorious con- 
fession of faith, was the spokesman for his brethren. 
He answered for them all when replying to the question, 
"Whom say ye that I am?" From other parts of 
Scripture we see that the foundation, the first part built 
of the Church, was not merely one but all of the 
twelve. Thus in Ephesians ii. 20 occurs this striking 
text in relation to the early Christians, " Built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief comer stone." In Bevelation xxi. 
14 we read of the heavenly Jerusalem, " The wall of the 
city had twelve foundations, and in them the names of 
the twelve apostles of the Lamb." There is no mention 
here of precedence given to any one apostle. I cannot 
forbear quoting one other most striking verse, which 
shows that the real rock on which the Church stands, 
the real support of the whole building, is not apostle or 
prophet, but Christ Himself — 1 Cor. iii. 1 1 — For other 
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fov/ndation can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ 

Clarence looked unusually thoughtful for a few 
moments, then observed, " Granted that what you say is 
true, still those to whom St. Peter's power has descended 
must occupy a very high position in the Church." 

Lady L Your observation, my young friend, brings 
us to the fourth question : Had St. Peter's position the 
slightest connection with that of the popes of Rome ? 
Where is there a word in the Bible to show that the 
apostle's special powers descended to any one on earth. 
No priest, bishop, or pope dares to lay claim to power to 
raise the dead. No one now could change, as did the 
apostles, the day on which to keep holy the Sabbath. 
No one's letters could now be added to the Bible as a 
portion of the inspired word of God. It has been re- 
marked that the apostles had in such matters something 
resembling a life-peerage. These powers died with those 
who were chosen to be the first stones laid in the 
Church. 

Harold, No one now is allowed to strike an offender 
dead for lying. 

Clarence. Popes now have the weapons of excommuni- 
cation and spiritual censure, though they cannot do all 
that St. Peter, the first Pope of Rome, did. 

Lady L, Forgive me for saying that there is not the 
slightest foundation on which to rest the belief that St. 
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Peter was ever a pope. It is even doubtful whether he 
ever visited Rome, though it is probable that he did so. 
Let me read to you again from this little book :— 

" We can be quite sure that there is no truth in the 
story of St. Peter being Pope of Rome from a.d. 42 to 
A.D. 47, for his imprisonment at Jerusalem by Herod 
must have been in a.d. 44, as that is the year of Herod's 
death, mentioned in the same chapter of the Acts as hap- 
pening shortly after. And St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans 
was written about a.d. 58, and not only says nothing 
about St. Peter being at Rome, but uses language which 
must mean that no apostle had ever been there, and that 
he himself would be the first to do the special work of 
an apostle in that city. And when he did reaxjh it, the 
Jews of Rome told him that they knew nothing about 
the new Christian sect — clearly an impossible matter if 
St. Peter had been working amongst them for twenty- 
one years. Further; four, if not five, of St. Paul's 
epistles were written from Rome, and come down to the 
very eve of his martyrdom, but there is not a hint about 
St. Peter in any of them. Thus there is no certainty 
that St. Peter was even so much as in Rome, though this 
is rather more probable than not. There is no sugges- 
tion that he was Bishop of Rome (except in one work 
rejected by the Church of Rome as a heretical forgery) 
until the middle of the third century, nearly two 
hundred years later than the asserted fact^ and there- 
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fore of no value as evidence, while actually contradicting 
the earliest extant statement, that of St. Irenaeus (a.d. 
202), who tells us that Linus was first Bishop of Rome, 
appointed by St. Peter and St. Paul jointly. And not the 
smallest scrap of evidence is producible to show that St. 
Peter made any grant of his privilege to the bishops of 
Rome, or that any one thought that he did, till the story 
was invented some centuries after his death, by Roman 
writers." 

Clarence, These views seem to make all that we 
Catholics believe regarding the pope melt away like the 
procession in the dissolving views, or the famous Rus- 
sian palace built of ice. 

Lady L. Because the ponderous structure which inter- 
ested monks have built, not on the words of Scripture, 
but the credulity of men, cannot bear the warm, search- 
ing beams of truth. But we must now close our books ; 
our reading has been much longer than usual, and Robin 
has fallen asleep. Let us now pray that God may 
make His own light shine around us, so that we may 
never be suffered to believe in a lie, or to rest our 
hopes of salvation on anything short of the merits and 
death of our spotless Redeemer. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



PURGATORY. 



Lady Laurie did not allow her letters to be delivered 
on Sundays, both to save the postman a lengthened 
walk, and also because she wished her own mind and 
the minds of her household to be undisturbed by earthly 
cares on the day of rest. If any letters of special im- 
portance were expected, they could be sent for. On 
this Sunday Harold had offered to go to the post-office 
for Clarence, and Robin was delighted to ax^company his 
brother. 

"The first good walk you and I will have had to- 
gether for ever so long," the boy was saying to Harold, 
when Clarence joined them at the porch, and said, " I 
am impatient for news — it was thought that the crisis 
of my sister's illness was near — I will go with you." 

Clarence's eye was no longer bandaged, his pain was 
gone, and though some trace of his accident remained, it 
was evident that even that would soon disappear. His 
fear of lasting disfigurement was not to be realized. 
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Lady Laurie delayed breakfast a little on cu^count of 
the absence of the three boys. 

" I hope that to-day's post will put Clarence's mind 
quite at ease," observed Lady Laurie to Ida. 

" One has felt such sympathy for poor dear Clarence," 
said Ida. " Angelina is quite his favourite sister, and it 
would be so sad, so dreadfully sad, if she were to be 
taken away in her youth and beauty, and just before 
the time fixed on for her wedding !" Ida went to the 
window to look out for the return of the three who had 
gone to the post-office. 

" Here they are, mamma : they are all walking silently, 
and even Robin is looking so grave. Oh, can it be that 
bad news has come from the Castle !" 

Slowly the boys came up the shrubbery walk, and 
entered the porch. Lady Laurie and Ida went to meet 
them in the hall ; but Clarence passed them quickly 
without saying a word, and went straight upstairs to 
his room. Robin ran up to Lady Laurie, his eyes mois- 
tened with tears, for he had a very tender heart. 

"Mother — she's gone — she's dead!" he exclaimed in 
a low, subdued voice. 

" I know no particulars," said Harold, in reply to a 
question from Ida. "Clarence read his own letter, 
turned pale, and just said, ' All is over !' I could not 
trouble him with inquiries — I hate to be talked to when 
I am in sorrow — so we just returned home directly." 
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"Is not Clarence dreadfully cut up?" asked Ida, 
ready to shed tears of sympathy with the bereaved 
brother. 

" How can I tell ? — one cannot read a fellow's heart ; 
ol course he feels his loss, perhaps all the more because 
he says little about it." 

The family had been seated but a few minutes at the 
breakfast-table, when, rather to their surprise, they were 
joined by Clarence. Lady Laurie had been preparing 
to take up his breakfast to him in his own room. Clar- 
ence looked quiet and grave, and was more silent than 
usual, but otherwise gave little outward sign of distress. 
His appetite did not appear to have greatly suffered 
The family could not but contrast his composure with 
the agony of grief with which Harold had received, in 
the preceding year, false tidings of the death of his 
father. Clarence's nature was less sensitive than that 
of his friend, and his affections less deep ; but this was 
partly owing to the self-indulgent life which from in- 
fancy he had led, as the idol of a weak mother, and the 
only male scion of his generation in a family of high 
rank. Clarence's pride had been fostered : almost as 
soon as he coidd run alone, he had been taught to look 
upon himself as a personage of importance; and this had 
tended to form a crust of selfishness over a nature by 
no means devoid of good, and even noble qualities. The 
unstirred pool naturally becomes covered with a green, 
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slimy mantle, which prevents its sparkling, as it would 
otherwise do, in the sun. Great expectations had been 
a disadvantage to Clarence St. Clare. Even Harold's 
eyes were now opening to this fact. He felt disap- 
pointed in his friend, and his spirit rebounded from 
unreasonable over-estimation to unreasonable deprecia- 
tion of St. Clare. Robin, who had never been particu- 
larly partial to his brother's companion, but had watched 
him closely, thought to himself, " Clarence does not seem 
to feel half so sorry about his sister's dying as he did 
about the hurt to his eye. Harold would rather lose 
both his eyes than any one whom he loved." 

Clarence disappeared after breakfast, and conversation, 
which had been checked by his presence, resumed its 
usual flow. Robin went off to his pigeons, for it was 
not yet time to start for church. • 

" Mother, shall we sit together in the shrubbery, imder 
the lilacs, and have a talk, as we used to have on Sun- 
day mornings ?" said Harold. 

The proposal greatly pleased Lady Laurie, as this was 

the first time since his return from the public school 

that Harold had sought a quiet conversation with his 

mother. Linking her arm in his, Lady Laurie went 

forth with Harold into the garden, bending her steps 

towards the seat half hidden by flowering shrubs which 

was the favourite retreat when any of the family wished 

to be alone. But Harold and his mother were not to 
(») 9 
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be aJone; they found Clarence in the little verdant bower 
before them. 

"Oh, Lady Laurie, pray don't go away," exclaimed 
Clarence, hastily rising, as he saw her about to retreat. 
** I want — I much want to show you this miserable 
letter." Clarence spoke in an agitated tone, and there 
were now signs of emotion on his face. 

Lady Laurie sat down beside Clarence. Harold with- 
drew in silence, without requiring a hint to do so. Clar- 
ence had a letter open in his hand ; he placed it in that 
of Lady Laurie, with the words — " Bead it to yourself, 
and then — then tell me what you think." 

Lady Laurie perused with interest the following 
letter, written in a hand that betrayed excitement and 
agitation, from Catherine St. Clare. In two places a 
word was blurred, as if by a tear falling upon it.: — 

" Oh, what wretched news I have to give you : she is 
dead — dead. The frightful blow has fallen, and under 
circumstances that make it doubly terrible. I told you 
how much her mind wandered. Angy talked a good 
deal in delirium, and asked again and again for 'the 
book.' I knew not then what book she meant ; now I 
can guess but too well. A little before Angy left us 
she opened her eyes, and I saw that she could under- 
stand me ; all delirium was gone. ' Darling,' I said 
through my tears, 'you are very ill; I am sure that 
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you would wish to confess, and receive absolution and 
the last rites of the Church/ I could hardly bring out 
the words, with those dear dying eyes fixed upon me. 
'Father O'Brien has been telegraphed for again and 
again/ I continued. ' He is still detained by illness, but 
you will see some other priest There is one now in the 
Castle ; would you not like him to come V 

" Angy shook her head ; I thought that she disliked 
the thought of confessing to a comparative stranger, 
and that she did not realize how little time there might 
be for delay. I told her of the precious relic, the piece 
of the true cross, which had been brought to the Castle ; 
but Angy did not seem to care even about this. I 
brought the crucifix which hangs opposite to her bed, 
and put it close to her lips ; but she did not kiss it. I 
thought of my own beautiful image of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and brought it in haste from my room ; but Angy 
looked higher, as if she saw something above it. She 
said something faintly, so faintly that I could not tell 
what it was, till I stooped down and caught the words, 
' only Jesus' 

" ' Darling,' I said, ' do you wish to send any message 
to Clarence, or to Montague V Angy roused up a little 
at the name of her betrothed, and seemed as if strug- 
gling to speak, then with earnestness again uttered the 
two words, ' only Jesus' with such a wistful, yearning 
expression on her face, that I was cut to the heart. 
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Presently I saw a change coming over her countenance 
like the shadow of death. I rushed into the next room 
to call our mother, who was -snatching some sleep, being 
utterly exhausted. ' Mamma, mamma, come at once,' I 
cried ; ' I fear that our Angel is passing away.' I re- 
turned to the sick-room, supporting poor mamma, who 
had hardly power to walk. The first glance at the 
form on the bed showed me that all was over : Angy 
had departed in solitude, unconfessed, unabsolved, with- 
out extreme unction ! Oh, the agony of that moment ! 

" But my misery was increased when, with two nuns 
who had come to help in nursing, I prepared the bed 
for the laying out of the dear remains, and in doing so 
came upon a little book hidden under the pillow. I 
opened it and saw — a New Testament ! Our mother's 
maiden name was upon the title-page, and a date which 
showed that it had been given to lier when she was 
quite a little child. How such a dangerous book came 
into our poor Angy's possession I cannot imagine. It 
was marked, and double-marked too, in many places ; 
but of course I dared not read it. This discovery made 
me more wretched than anything else. Oh, if our poor 
sister's ffidth in holy Church had been shaken ! if there 
had been some secret reason for her fearing to confess to 
a priest ! It is too dreadful — too dreadful to think of ! 
Perhaps at this moment our darling is enduring th« 
torment of purgatorial fires ! But she shall not suffer 
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long if my prayers to the Blessed Virgin, my tears, my 
fasts, can shorten the time. I am resolved to make a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of our Lady of Loretto. — Your 
disconsolate sister, C. St. C. 

" P.8. — Poor mamma is in a terrible state. She has 
taken it into her head that Angy's death, as well as the 
deaths of two baby-brothers of ours many years ago, is 
a punishment for her sins. She is almost wild with 
grief. I said to her a little while ago, ' Of course Clarence 
will come home for the funeral.' Mamma replied, sob- 
bing, ' Do not urge him to do so ; he might take the 
infection. I have lost three of my children by small- 
pox ; Clarence is my only son left. But oh, how my 
heart yearns to see him !' I give mamma's words just 
as she spoke them. Tou must judge if it would be well 
to run the risk — no great risk now, alas !" 

Lady Laurie with some difficulty read the long epistle, 
especially parts which were crossed. Clarence had not 
at first perused nearly all of it ; he had seen in the first 
page that he had lost his sister, and had shrunk from 
reading all the painful particulars till he could do so 
quietly in the garden. 

'' Lady Laurie, tell me, do you think that my good, 
beautiful sister is in purgatory now V* said Clarence, 
with stronger emotion than he had hitherto betrayed. 
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" I do not believe in purgatory," was the lady's quiet 
reply. 

"You astonish me!" cried Clarence. "Was not that 
terrible parable of the rich man being in torment read 
yesterday at morning prayer ?" 

" The Romanist idea of purgatory is of a place where 
souls are purged, purified by penal sufferings. Where 
do you gather from the parable that the miserable Dives 
was only enduring pain for a time, that his pain would 
purge away his sins, and that after he had suffered 
enough he would be received into bliss ?" 

"There is nothing to make us think that," replied 
Clarence, after pausing a moment in thought. " But it 
seems to go to reason that there are a great many Chris- 
tians not good enough to go to paradise yet, and yet 
they are not bad enough for hell. They must need a 
place for purging." 

." And so you think that the sacrifice of the Lord 
Christ was not sufficient to save all who are in Him ?" 
asked Lady Laurie. " Do you not see that the doctrine 
of purgatory disparages the Saviour's work, and contra- 
dicts His own blessed words ?" 

" I do not see that," replied Clarence. 

" Christ cried on the cross, It is jmisJved. The monk 
says, * The work of salvation was not finished ; our suf- 
ferings must be added to those of Christ.' The scrip- 
ture declares that iJiere ia therefore now no condemna- 
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tion to them which are in Christ Jeaiba (Rom. viii. 1). 
The monk says there is condemnation to purgatorial 
fires. God's Word declares that the blood of Jesus 
Christ His Son deanseth from all sin (1 John i. 7). 
* No/ says the monk ; * not from all' I could give you 
many more quotations to show that whom the Lord saves 
He saves freely, fully, that the Christian may cry with 
Hezekiah, Thou hast cast my sins behind Thy back'' 

"Then, according to this comfortable doctrine," said 
Clarence, " people once baptized may live as they please ; 
there is no punishment after death." 

"There is eternal punishment for the impenitent," 
said Lady Laurie sadly. " The promises of pardon, sal- 
vation, and glory, are to those who are in Christ, and 
those only, those who walk not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit (Rom. viii. 4). There are very solemn warn- 
ings in Scripture to nominal Christians, who choose to 
live for self and sin, and rest their vain hope on the fact 
that they have been baptized. If any man have not tlie 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of His (Rom. viii. 9). We 
must live in Christ if we would die in Christ. If we 
are washed, we must be sanctified also." 

" I am sure that Angelina deserved heaven if any of 
us do," said Clarence, who felt uncomfortably aware 
that he himself was not " living in Christ." 

" Deserts we have none to entitle us to heaven," said 
his friend. " But your sweet sister seems to have de- 
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parted in faith, looking to Jesus, and to Jesus only. I 
doubt not but that, washed in His blood, she is now 
rejoicing in His presence." 

" K the doctrine of purgatory be a lie, how shame- 
fully have we been deceived — and cheated too !" cried 
Clarence with bitterness. " My poor father for the last 
year of his life lived in perpetual dread of purgatorial 
pains, and paid well beforehand to escape them. But is 
not the belief in purgatory very ancient indeed ?" 

"Very ancient," replied Lady Laurie; "older than 
even the Acts of the Apostles. It is an old pagan 
fahUy referred to by classic writers. But into the Chris- 
tian Church it was first introduced by Origen, A.D. 230. 
His views were condemned by the Council of Constan- 
tinople, A.D. 553. But it is not at all difficult to ima- 
gine why such a doctrine should again be revived." 

" Not difficult at all," said Clarence gloomily. " Be- 
lief in that doctrine has built many a cathedral, and 
founded many an abbey." 

The conversation was here interrupted by the sound 
of the church bells summoning to morning service. Lady 
Laurie left Clarence to his reflections. They were pain- 
ful enough. The most painful was not any doubt as to 
the safety of his sister's soul, but as to that of his own. 
Clarence was not a saint, and he knew it. If Lady 
Laurie's views were correct, and all were founded on 
Scripture, a youth leading a careless, self-indulgent life, 
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was in danger of something worse even than purgatory, 
something from which no offerings could buy him out, 
no prayers for the dead could save him. To get rid of 
such depressing thoughts, Clarence, as soon as the family 
had started for church, went to the bookcase. As his 
eye was still weak, he chose out a volume in large, bold 
type, apparently as full of pictures as it was of stories. 
Harold had avoided reading from it to his guest, lest it 
should give offence, for the voliune was Fox's " Book of 
Martyrs." Clarence reclined on the sofa and read till 
his cheek flushed, and all that was generous and noble 
in his nature recoiled from the story of tyranny and 
cruelty — the story of how the Romish Church estab- 
lished her power by blood and fire ; how she committed 
to the flames both the Word of God and the living 
bodies of multitudes of those whose only crime was that 
they loved and obeyed it. Clarence read of the horrors 
of Smithfield, and his soul sickened over the record. 
He closed the volume at length with the indignant ex- 
clamation, " Is it to such a Church as this that we are 
told to yield blind obedience !" 

Clarence put the volume back in its place, that it 
might not be noticed that he had read it. He paced 
the shrubbery walk rapidly, as if quickness of motion 
could give relief from painful thought. Clarence then 
re-read Catherine's letter, especially pondering over the 
postscript. His repugnance to returning now to the 
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Castle was greatly increased by the change m many of 
his views regarding the religion in which he had been 
brought up. 

" I can't play the hypocrite !" he muttered. " It 
would be intolerable to me in my present state of mind 
to join in monkish mummeries ; to pretend to be pray- 
ing for the salvation of one whom from my soul I be- 
lieve to be saved; to prostrate myself before what I 
begin to look upon as an idol, and kiss a bit of wood 
which has been consecrated by a lie ! And Catherine 
would watch me closely; I should be certain to come 
into collision with her on some question which she would 
consider vital. Catherine would be indignant if I did 
not join in her penances and prayers, and esteem me 
unnatural and heartless if I did but take my usual food J 
No, no ; I could not return to the Castle now. And yet 
when I think of my poor, poor mother, I feel as if I 
must go." Here Clarence's reflections were interrupted 
by the return of the family from church. 

Miss Petty had joined Lady Laurie at the church- 
door, lying in wait for her as she came out. Very little 
to the satisfaction of the lady, who liked to deepen any 
impression left on the minds of her children by the 
sermon, by conversation on its subject during the home- 
ward walk. Miss Petty had joined herself to the Laurie 
party, accompanying them all the way to the Lodge. 
Of course she knew of the death of Miss St. Clare, for 
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Miss Petty prided herself on always being the first to 
receive any piece of news; but she was thirsting for 
particulara. 

" You must have heard how the dear creature died ; I 
long to hear all about it !" cried Miss Petty, eager curiosity 
in her small keen eyes. " I suppose that the Castle was 
full of priests, nuns, cardinals, and the rest ; and that the 
poor soul had confession and absolution, extreme unction, 
and no one knows what" 

Miss Petty peered into Lady Laurie's grave face, as if 
to read an answer there. 

" I believe that Miss St Clare died like a Christian," 
was Lady Laurie's guarded reply. 

" Oh, but do tell me all about it ! Was her brother 
very much cut up by the news ; or did he keep that 
cold, proud look, which is really quite forbidding ? Did 
his mother, Lady Reginald, write, or his sister ?" 

And so flowed on the stream of idle questions, which 
made Lady Laurie quicken her pace a little, though 
Miss Petty was evidently inclined to linger on her way. 
Even this forward woman had not the courage to force 
herself again into the presence of Clarence; in a dis- 
satisfied state of mind she had to leave the Lauries at 
the porch of Willowdale Lodge. 

During afternoon service Clarence was once more left 
alone ; and again, by a kind of fascination, he was drawn 
to read the " Book of Martyrs." 
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"How boldly those heretics, men and women too, 
faced death}'' said ^t. Clare to himself, as he replaced 
the volume on its shelf. " To me death seems a black, 
horrible thing ; and all the more so since I have come 
to this dreary Willowdale Lodge. Formerly I never let 
my thoughts dwell much upon it. There would be 
everything to force the hateful subject on my mind at 
the Castle now. I remember my father's funeral. 
Black hangings, nodding plumes, dreary chants for the 
dead, mourners swathed in crape. Oh, what a contrast 
the coming funeral will be to the gay bridal which we 
were expecting! Then, if I were to catch the small- 
pox infection ! I am not so fit to die as was our poor 
Angelina. ' No saint then no Christian,' says Lady 
Laurie ; at least that seemed to be her meaning." Clar- 
ence heaved a weary sigh. " I am utterly tired of this 
lonesome country place, where one has so much time for 
thinking, and thinking is so painfid. I shall run up 
to-morrow to London, and see about suitable mourning. 
I could not, of course, go to any place of amusement at 
present, and shall certainly keep at a safe distance from 
Leadenhall Street and my uncle Cobbs. I think that I 
shall take a day-ticket, and return in the evening." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



ST. Peter's presumption. 



The family reassembled at sunset. 

Lady L. We have now come to a portion of Scrip- 
ture which proves that St. Peter was assuredly not in- 
fallible. It is probable that the apostle was somewhat 
puffed up by the loving praise which he had received 
from his Master. Peter felt that to him was assigned 
a post of peculiar honour and trust. He, the simple 
fisherman of Bethsaida, was to be one of the strong 
stones on which should rest the edifice of that Church 
against which the gates of hell should never prevail. 
Peter, the atone, must have gloried in the name propheti- 
cally bestowed on him by Christ, the Son of the Blessed. 
Let us now read from the sixteenth chapter of St. 
Matthew's Gospel, beginning at the twenty-first verse. 

READING. 

" From that time forth began Jesus to shew unto His 
disciples, how that He must go unto Jerusalem, and 
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suffer many things of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes, and be killed, and be raised again the third day." 
Lady X. Notice how tenderly the Lord breaks to E[is 
disciples the terrible truth. His coming fate is not at 
once revealed in all its horrors. The Lord mentions, 
indeed, his approaching death by violence, but its being 
on a cross is not yet disclosed. It was later on, when 
the fatal journey to Jerusalem was actually about to 
be undertaken, that the destined Victim described the 
scourging and spitting, the shame and agony which He 
was about to endure. But the prophecy, even in its 
milder form, was more than St. Peter could bear. 

READING. 

" Then Peter took him, and began to rebuke him, 
saying, Be it far from Thee, Lord : this shall not be unto 
Thee." 

Lady L, The marginal reading of St. Peter's exclama- 
tion is, " Pity Thyself." The more exact translation, I 
have heard, is, " God be merciful to Thee !" It was a 
cry bursting from a loving heart, wrung at the thought 
of the coming death of a Master so dear. 

Robin. But was it wrong in St. Peter to cry out so ? 
It was so very natural that he should not like his dear 
Master to die. 

Lady L, It was natural, Robin ; but the exclamation 
showed want of faith, not only in the words of Christ, 
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but in the prophecies in Scripture regarding His death. 
Let me read what St. Peter himself wrote, when he was 
more fully enlightened, and better understood what had 
been predicted of old. 

READING. 

" Of which salvation the prophets have enquired and 
searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace that 
should come unto you : searching what, or what manner 
of time, the Spirit of Christ which was in them did 
signify, when it testijied beforehand the sufferings of 
Christ, and the glory that should follow" (1 Peter i. 
10. 11). 

Ida. If St. Peter remembered these prophecies, he 
certainly showed a great want of submission to God's wiU. 

Lady L, And a presumption which called forth the 
sternest rebuke given by the meek and lowly Saviour 
to any of His disciples. 

READING. 

** But He turned, and said unto Peter, Get thee behind 
Me, Satan: thou art an offence unto Me: for thou 
savourest not the things that be of God, but those that 
be of men." 

Bobin. How dreadful it was to be called a devil by 
the Lord ! 

Lady L. Christ's expression would hardly convey so 
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hard a meaning, dear Robin. « Satan " signifies an ad- 
veraary. The Lord meant that Peter was acting the 
part of an adversary ; trying, just as Satan had done 
before, to tempt Him to leave the path of duty. 

Harold. And what did Christ mean by an offence f 

Lady L. A " stumbling-block," as the words are more 
literally translated. Here was probably a reference to 
the name, the honourable name, which the Lord had 
bestowed on St Peter. He was a sUme, a foundation- 
stone. But if such a stone be out of its place — if it be 
laid in the path, instead of in the position designed for 
it by the builder — it becomes a stone of stumbling. 
Peter was utterly out of his place when he dared to 
rebuke his Lord, and oppose himself to the counsels of 
the Most High. 

Ida. With what mortification and shame must the 
poor apostle have retired amongst his companions, after 
receiving such a rebuke ! 

Lady L. We may believe that St. Peter was in a 
more suitable frame of mind to receive the solemn words 
of instruction which followed, words which should sink 
down deeply in the hearts of us all. 

READINQ. 

" Then said Jesus unto His disciples. If any man will 
come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow Me." 
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Clarence, What do you think is meant by taking up 
the cross ? I know well enough what Catherine thinks, 
and what many of her favourite saints have thought. 
Taking up the cross is leaving the world altogether, 
going barefoot on long pilgrimages, wearing sackcloth 
next the skin, using a scourge, observing long silence, 
fasting almost to the point of starvation. I see no signs 
of such austerities in this house ; you Protestants seem 
to think it no sin to be comfortable, no crime to be 
cheerful. Lady Laurie, what ia it to take up the cross ? 

Lady L. Resolutely, habitually, and prayerfully to 
prefer QodJs will to our own; in little things as well 
as in great things to seek to follow in the footsteps of 
Christ We are not to make our own crosses — this is 
the ascetic's idea — but humbly to take up whatever 
cross our God may appoint. In the case of those to 
whom the Lord spoke, and in the case of many disciples 
now, to do this may involve the sacrifice of ease, com- 
fort, family ties, nay, sometimes of liberty and life itself. 
But be the cross light or heavy, visible or invisible to 
bystanders, it must be taken up by the Christian. " Thy 
will, not mine," must be his motto ; for Faith assures 
him that what Lifinite Wisdom wills must be wise, 
what Infinite Goodness commands must be good. 

There was a little pause in the conversation, and then 

Robin observed with a little sigh, — " I once did wrong 

just like Peter." 

(») 10 
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Clarence, When was that, little man ? 

Robin. It was when father first told us that he was 
going back to India, the very place where cruel men 
wanted to kill him, and nearly did. I begged, and 
cried, and prayed father not to go back till we — or at 
least Harold, who is so strong — should be old enough 
to go out and take care of him. I held father's arm 
tightly, and said that he must not go, or our hearts 
would break. Father did not say, " Get thee behind 
me !" but he said sadly, " My child, you distress me." 
Then I stopped begging, but I did not stop crying. I 
did not say, '' Qod's will be done," though I knew that 
it was Qod's will that father should go and preach to 
the poor Hindooa 

Lady L. Oh, how often is the selfish love of relatives 
a stumbling-block in the way of those who would con- 
secrate themselves to the work of the Lord ! 

Robin. Mother, if Harold and I wished to go out as 
missionaries, would you give us leave to go ? 

" Yes, my dear boy," was the reply. 

Robin looked earnestly into the lady's face, and laid 
his little sun-burned hand on hers as he said, "Even 
if you knew that we should be martyrs would you give 
leave ?" 

The tears rose to Lady Laurie's eyes as she looked 
down fondly on her Robin, but "Yes, my dear boy," 
was again the reply. 
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Here the evening meeting closed with prayer. Lady 
Laurie had purposely made it short, for she felt intui- 
tively that her words had given pain. She avoided 
looking at Harold. 

It was true that Harold had felt pain, for a very 
sensitive point in his conscience had been touched. Not 
a year had elapsed since, as has been mentioned, he had 
joyfully, with all the zeal of a young crusader, resolved 
to take up the missionary's cross. It seemed to him 
then that the Master Himself had called him to do so, 
and had even given to him a pledge of future success 
in the conversion of the Hindoo Prem D^ 

But of late Harold's thoughts and desires had been 
turned into a different channel. A pa^ion for miUtary 
glory had taken possession of his proud, impetuous 
nature. Harold longed to emulate the heroes whose 
exploits were thrilling the heart of England — those 
who, in the dark Mutiny days, had stood in the breach, 
had fought, had conquered, had bled ! Harold would 
not be "only a missionary." Clarence had told his 
friend that he had no doubt that through the Framling- 
ham interest a cadetship could be procured (those were 
* the days when the East India Company dispensed such 
nominations). " And if you once get into the saddle," 
said Clarence to Harold, " you're not the one to draw 
rein till you reach such a goal as Lawrence, Havelock, 
or Outram have gained. We'll see you Sir Harold 
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Hartley, with half-a-dozen medals on your breast, the 
Victoria Cross amongst them." 

If the subject of taking up the Christian's cross had 
pained Harold, it had also left an uncomfortable feeling 
in the mind of his friend. Clarence had never taken 
up such a cross during the whole of his easy, self-in- 
dulgent life. He had, indeed, when . at the Castle, 
abstained from eating meat on Fridays; but this was 
merely to avoid giving offence to his family, and espe- 
cially to his sister Catherine, of whom, though he would 
not have owned it, Clarence stood a little in awe. Clar- 
ence had made up for the loss of the meat by taking an 
extra quantity of lighter dainties. But now a very 
practical way of taking up the cross was full in his view. 

"Perhaps," he reflected to himself, "taking up the 
cross means my going to the Castle, now the most 
gloomy, miserable place in the world, with the brightest 
one of the family lying dead in her coffin, and the air 
poisoned with infection. It is certainly not my vnll to 
go there. This place is dull enough as regards amuse- 
ment; but here is no gloom, no confessional, no pen- 
ance ; no need to watch half the night and weep half 
the day, or be thought a monster or a heretic ! Yet my 
poor mother is yearning to see me ! She won't find 
much comfort in Catherine, even if my sister does not 
hurry off to Loretto. Ought I to go home at once ? 
rU talk to Harold about it." 



CHAPTER XV. 

OP THE EARTH, EARTHLY. 

After the family circle had broken up for the night, 
Clarence drew Harold into his room with the words, " I 
want to consult you, Hartley." When the door had 
been closed, and the two friends had sat down, Clarence 
continued : " You know that I am going up to town by 
the early train. I can come back by the afternoon one, 
for except going to the tailor, IVe nothing to do in 
London. But read this." Clarence placed Catherine s 
postscript in Harold's hand; it chanced to be written 
on a different sheet from the rest of the letter. 

Harold read it with a strong feeUng of sympathy for 
the mourners in the Castle. 

" Now, if you were in my place, what would you do ?" 
asked Clarence. 

"Do!" exclaimed Harold, surprised at the question; 
" of course I*d be off to my mother at once." 

" Oh, you're such an impetuous fellow, you never look 
at both sides of the question," said Clarence, a little 
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annoyed at a reply so prompt and decided '' Tou see 
there's some risk." 

" Who caxes for risk at such a time !" cried Harold, 
the expression on his face giving more force to liis 
words. 

" IVe not only myself to consider," said Clarence, who 
was not aware that he was, in fact, only consulting his 
own safety and ease. " I am not in a position to justify 
my running any unnecessary risk. I am (after my 
sickly uncle) the only male in the family. If anything 
happened to me, why, — ^the title would drop, the Fram- 
lingham estates revert to the Crown." 

"You are desperately far-sighted and prudent," ob- 
served Harold, with something approaching to a sneer. 

" I don't think I should go," said Clarence. 

" Then why do you consult me if you've made up your 
mind ?" cried Harold. 

" I've not made up my mind," replied Clarence fret- 
fully. "I don't know whether I shall return here in 
the afternoon, or go on to the Castle." 

" You'll do just as you like," said Harold ; and with 
a cold " good night," he quitted St. Clare's apartment, 
muttering to himself, " Weak, vacillating, heartless," as 
he mounted the attic stair. 

Though Harold came down early on the Monday 
morning to accompany Clarence to the station, there was 
no cordiality between the two school-fellows who had 
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been lately such intimate friends ; and this was noticed 
by Ida, as she was wrapping up some delicately-prepared 
sandwiches in pink paper for the breakfast of the de- 
parting guest. 

The train started so early that Harold returned be- 
fore morning prayers. He found only Ida in the room. 

''Is Clarence coming back to-day ?" asked the young 
girl with interest. 

"I don't know, and I don't care," replied Harold, 
throwing himself on a chair. 

" Harold, how changeable you are ! A few days ago 
you thought no one like Clarence St. Clare," said Ida, 
with something like anger, " and now you are unkind 
to your friend. You don't seem to feel for him in the 
least." 

** He feels so much for himself, that it would be waste 
of sympathy to make myself uneasy about him," was the 
sarcastic reply. 

"You're ungenerous and unjust to Clarence," began 
Ida, with heightened colour and indignant eyes. Had 
not Lady Laurie, happily, entered with Robin at that 
moment, there might have been very sharp words ex- 
changed. The last sentence which she heard as she 
opened the door annoyed Lady Laurie not a little. She 
did not care to have Ida appearing as the champion of 
St. Clare, and secretly hoped that he would not return, 
or that the post might bring a favourable answer from 
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Mrs. Elwyn. The post, when it came in, however, 
brought nothing but a note very deeply bordered with 
black for Clarence. " Mrs. Elwyn must be absent from 
home," thought the lady. 

The annoyance of Lady Laurie would have been in- 
creased could she have heard the gossiping conversation 
going on at the breakfast-table at Copley House. The 
little circle there consisted but of the portly school- 
master Dr. Bullen, his thin prim-looking wife, and Miss 
Petty, elaborately dressed ; for her salary, as the humble 
companion of a retired milliner, was partly paid in cast- 
off finery. 

" I was at the station early," said Miss Petty, who 
usually took up more than three-fourths of the conver- 
sation, especially when the schoolmaster was engaged 
with eggs and grilled bacon. " I often take my early 
walk in that direction. One likes to know who's going 
and coming, though in this deadly-lively place there's 
seldom a new face to be seen. It will be different at 
the coming election ; I guess you'll be gay enough then. 
But to return to what I saw to-day at the station. 
There I saw the duke-to-be, and Harold Hartley — only 
the former took a ticket for London. Harold touched 
his cap when he caught sight of me; but the ill-mannered 
peacock turned away without vouchsafing so much as a 
look." 

"Young St. Clare has just lost his sister," observed 
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Mrs. Bullen, "and probably wished to avoid seeing 
strangers." 

" Oh, that may be a present excuse," said Miss Petty, 
"but he had none for his former way of treating a 
lady." 

" I suppose that St. Clare is leaving Foreham for good," 
remarked the doctor. 

" The Lauries will hardly let him go so soon ; and I 
noticed that he had not his portmanteau with him," said 
the observant Miss Petty. " Mr. Clarence St. Clare is a 
mighty favourite at Willowdale Lodge. When I joined 
the Lauries yesterday on their way back from church, 
I did but remark in a kindly way (it was right, I felt, 
to give a word of warning), * Take care ; Harold's 
school-fellow is a Papist, I fear,* when Miss Ida took on 
herself to say quite sharply, ' Mr. St. Clare never ob- 
trudes his religion on any one, nor his advice either — 
WMuihed V She's a pert yoimg minx, is Ida." 

** She's a remarkably pretty one," remarked the doctor. 
" Ida is almost as tall now as her mother, and promises 
to be as lovely." 

"/ don't see it," said Miss Petty, stirring her tea 
vigorously, as if the sugar refused to be melted. " But 
8^ thinks herself pretty ; there's no doubt about that. 
You must have noticed how careful Miss Ida has lately 
grown about her dress, and she gives herself fine-lady 
airs. Depend on't, the girl practises for an hour before 
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the looking-glass, and fancies how becoming a duchess's 
coronet would look on her flaxen hair. But shell never 
wear one/' continued the gossip with a malicious little 
laugh. " Young dukes look rather higher." 

" And Lady Laurie would never permit any connec- 
tion with a Romanist family/' observed Mrs. BuUen, 
" she is so dear in her Protestant views/' 

" Then why does she allow a Papist sprig of quality 
to stay in her house ?" said Miss Petty with a smile 
which bordered on a sneer. " Lady Laurie is the best 
of women, and my very particular friend ; but it is won- 
derful to see how elastic even good people's consciences 
grow. This Clarence's own mother belonged to the 
stanchest of Protestant families ; but when Lord Regi- 
nald, next heir to a dukedom and a fabulous fortune, 
came into the field, pretty Miss Cobbs found out sud- 
denly that the Pope was the greatest saint alive, and 
changed her religion as easily as I would change my 
shoes ! But she missed her mark, for Lord Reginald, 
strong as he was, was taken before his elder brother ; 
and the duke, who has been dying by inches for twenty 
years, may in very spite live on for twenty more. ' It's 
ill standing in dead men's shoes.' " 

But why put down more of a conversation so full of 
gossip and malice ? Would that such were never heard 
in professedly Christian circles ! Would that those who 
speak behind their neighbours' backs what they would 
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not dare to say before their faces, would remember that 
not only for oaths and curses, but for silly, idle words 
of gossip, men and women must give an account at the 
judgment-day. 

Clarence's movements, except perhaps with a silly 
girl, were not the uppermost subject of interest at Wil- 
lowdale Lodge. The thoughts of the family often turned 
towards India, and poor Prem D^ was remembered in 
daily prayer. Robin thought it very hard to have to 
wait till the following Saturday before he could hear 
again. A week is a very long space of time to the 
mind of an e€iger chUd. But to Robin this Monday was 
the happiest day which he had spent since Harold's 
return from school, for he scarcely quitted the side of 
his brother. Harold contrasted the frank spirit, the 
loving nature of the boy, with what he considered to be 
the calculating coldness, almost amoimting to cowardice, 
of one whom he had once proudly called his friend. 
But Harold, in his hasty judgment, was somewhat unjust 
to Clarence St. Clare. Yoimg Hartley would have been 
less severe upon his school-companion had he known all 
the reasons for Clarence's aversion to returning to his 
home. There was in the youth's spirit an honourable 
shrinking from playing the hypocrite. Since coming to 
Willowdale Lodge, Clarence's faith in the Church of 
Rome had been greatly shaken. He had seen her doc- 
trines contrasted with those taught in the written Word 
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of God, he had read an account of the martyrdoms of 
those who had dared to oppose her, and a deep and 
painful impression had been left on his mind. Clarence 
knew that he was no longer what his family believed 
and wished him to be ; he could not but be aware that 
his opinions now widely differed from those professed 
in the Castle. To hide the change which he had under- 
gone would be rank hypocrisy ; to avow it at such a 
time would be to bring confusion and discord into the 
house of mourning, and to make his mother more 
wretched by dissensions between her two surviving 
children than from her sorrow for the departed. In 
addition to these reasons for delaying his return home, 
Clarence had that of not feeling himself at all ready to 
take an open, decided part. He had not the strength, 
or rather the grace, for so painful a struggle. Clarence 
was not armed for the battle, and therefore felt it wiser 
to keep out of the field It is possible that under the 
same circumstances even Harold might have done the 
same. How often we would judge others more tenderly 
if we had more perfect knowledge of the secret springs 
by which they are moved ! 

All speculations as to whether Clarence would or 
would not return on that Monday evening were removed 
by his reappearance at Willowdale Lodge. He looked 
heated, tired, and thoroughly out of spirits. 

" The noise, heat, and bustle of London are intoler- 
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able 1 " Clarence exclaimed, wearily throwing himself on 
a chair. "Any letters for me ?" 

The letter which had come by post was placed in his 
hand. It was from Catherine St. Clair, and enclosed 
a few lines from her mother. Clarence read the latter 
first, his brows knit with an expression of pain. " It 
will be on Friday," he said with a sigh. Then, as 
Clarence read the letter from Catherine, the look of 
sorrow darkened into one of displeaisure. It was evi- 
dent, even to Robin, that Clarence did not like its con- 
tents. Of course no questions were asked, but the reader 
may know what was in the letter though the Willow- 
dale family did not. The part on which Clarence's eyes 
rested longest was as follows : — 

" You know that by our father's will the portion of 
either of his daughters who might die unmarried must 
go to the other, the son's prospects being so brilliant 
that he would require nothing. I have solemnly vowed 
not myself to touch a shilling of what has come to me 
in a way so unspeakably sad. All shall be sent to 
Rome, to be devoted to sacred uses, that so the soul of 
my poor lost sister may be delivered from purgatorial 
pains." 

**BHllia7U prospects indeed!" thought Clarence bitterly. 
" If things go on as they are doing, in another year's 
time / shall not have one shilling to rub against another, 
whilst Catherine, to feed fat monks, is depriving herself 
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of the means of helping her only brother. Not that I 
would endure to be dependent on her, or a drag on my 
mother." 

It was a relief to the harassed lad to be carried for 
a while from perplexing doubts and worldly cares into 
the purer, holier atmosphere, which he seemed to breathe 
when the little family gathered roimd the table at sun- 
set, and the Bibles were opened. The noises, the dis- 
tractions of the world seemed shut out. The simplicity 
of the gospel contrasted with the complicated ritual of 
a religion which had overlaid truth with superstition. 
To Clarence, Christianity wfibs beginning to appear like 
a tree, erect and fair, but overgrown and almost hidden 
under a huge creeper, whose blassoms breathed out the 
odour of idolatry, and whose fruit had the flavour of 
falsehood. 






CHAPTER XVI. 



THE TRANSFIGURATION. 



Lady L. We have come to a very interesting passage in 
the history of St. Peter ; but it is one in which we almost 
lose sight of the apostle in the transcendent glory of his 
Lord In thought following the blessed Redeemer with 
Peter and his two friends, we ascend the holy moimtain, 
to be by faith, as they were by sight, witnesses of 
Christ's transfiguration. 

Ida. I suppose that the exact moimtain is known, 
and that generations after generations of pious people 
have made pilgrimages to the spoi 

Lady L, Moimt Tabor was long supposed to be the 
actual scene of this wondrous event. Three churches 
and a monastery have been built on that mountain, and 
from east and west, north and south, pilgrims have 
resorted thither to prostrate themselves and adore the 
Saviour in the place where His form was glorified. But 
now very strong reasons are given for thinking that 
Tabor is not really the moimtain where the transfigura- 
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tion occurred. Tabor was most probably, when our 
Lord dwelt on earth, an inhabited and fortified hilL 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, wrote less than thirty 
years after the event of the strengthening of a fortress 
on Tabor. It is utterly unlikely that the Lord would 
choose for the scene of His transfiguration a spot where 
it might be witnessed by unbelieving Jews or idolatrous 
Roman soldiers. 

Harold, Unlikely indeed. 

Lady Z. Besides, Mount Tabor is in Galilee, and St. 
Mark expressly teUs us that the Lord did not pa.ss 
through Galilee till after the wondrous event. Beauti- 
ful snow-capped Hermon, "the holy mount," is most 
probably the place where, for once upon earth, the Sav- 
iour was clothed with some of that glory which had 
been His before the foundation of the world. 

Robin. So the poor pilgrims who take such trouble 
to go to the other moimt are all making a great 
mistake. 

Lady L. A mistake by no means confined to pilgrims 
to Tabor. It is almost certain that the woi*ld-famed 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre has been built on a wrong 
site. Thus countless offerings have been made, bitter 
sufferings endured, pilgrims have fainted and Crusaders 
have bled for a spot where the body of the blessed 
Saviour never did lie. 

Harold. The Greek and the Roman Churches have 
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made a good many mistakes. It is not likely that God 
would suffer the real site of the Lord's sepulchre to be 
profaned by fierce squabbles between rival Cliurehes, 
idolatry, and the false miracle of fire coming down from 
heaven. 

Ida glanced uneaaily at Clarence, but he did not look 
angry at words which his confessor would have regarded 
as most heretical. He even remarked that he had felt 
it difficult to believe that the house in Loretto to which 
so many devotees made pilgrimages could be the iden- 
tical one in which the Virgin lived at Nazareth. 

Lady L, Let us now read the account of the Trans- 
figuration given by St. Mark. 

READING. 

« 

"And after six days Jesus taketh with Him Peter, and 
James, and John, and leadeth them up into an high 
mountain apart by themselves : and He was transfigured 
before them. And His raiment became shining, exceed- 
ing white as snow ; so as no fuller on earth can white 
them. And there appeared unto them Elias with Moses : 
and they were talking with Jesus." 

Robin. I wish that St. Mark had told us what they 
said. 

Lady L. The words spoken at that wondrous conver- 
sation are not recorded, but St. Luke tells us its subject. 
The glorified saints who were permitted thus to hold 

(39) 11 
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communion with the Lord " spake of His decease which 
He should accomplish at Jerusalem." 

Robin. And they did not say, " Be it far from Thee, 
Lord." 

Lady i. Oh, no ! Rather can we imagine these glori- 
fied saints, who were themselves only saved on account 
of the coming Sacrifice on Calvary, anticipating the song 
of the blessed, and crying, " Thou Who hast loved us, 
and hast washed us from our sins in Thine own blood, 
unto Thee be praise, and honour, and glory, for ever and 
ever 1 " 

Robin, But, mother, the Lord had not died then. 
How could He wash Moses and Elijah in His blood ? I 
thought that these prophets went to heaven because 
they were so good. 

Lady L, The prophets were saved by faith in the 
great Sa>crifice, just as you are or I, dear Robin. 

Robin, I do not understand that at all. 

Lady L. Can you not understand that if a man were 
about to be thrown into prison for debt, and I gave him 
a cheque on a banker to the amount of his debt, he 
would be set free in exactly the same way as if I had 
paid down the money in cash ? The man, and his 
creditor too, would believe that the cheque was suflBcient, 
even if unable to read it. 

Harold, But if the debtor did nx)t believe, and threw 
your cheque away, he would be in exactly the same 
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danger of being sent to prison as if he had never received 
your gift. 

Lady L, Do you quite understand this, Robin ? 

Robin, No. I don't understand how the Lord could 
save people by His death before He died. 

Lady L. Do you not remember that many sacrifices 
were offered by holy men of old ? that such sacrifices 
were commanded by the law ? Can we imagine that 
the great God took pleasure in the slaughter of thou- 
sands of animals ? Nay. It is written in Hebrews x. : 
It 18 not possible that the blood of bulls and of goats 
should take away sin^. Wherefore, then, was it shed ? 
We find the answer in Scripture. The offerings before 
Christ's death were but shadows — types of the great 
Offering to come. They were as the cheque, which is 
in itself but paper, but becomes valuable as being a 
pledge or promise that money will be paid. Do you 
understand me now ? 

Robin. I think that I do — a little. Abel was not 
saved because he killed a lamb, but because he believed 
that the creature was a sign that a Lamb of God would 
come upon earth to cleanse away sin. 

Lady L, Surely the mysterious conversation with 
Moses and Elias took place not merely to strengthen the 
faith of three apostles, but to refresh the spirit of the 
blessed Jesus in His path of suffering and woe. After 
enduring the mockery of enemies, the misapprehension 
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of friends, with the fearful cross ever in His view, how 
delightful to Him must have been those sacred moments 
spent on the mount with purified beings — the first- 
fruits, as it were, of the innumerable multitude which 
He should redeem by His blood ! 

Robin, And how delightful to Moses and Elijah to be 
near the Lord ! 

Ida. Moses had prayed to see the Lord's glory, and 
was told that no man could see God's face and live. 
Moses had prayed to enter Canaan, and his prayer had 
seemed to be denied. Here, on the mount, the holy 
man had both his prayers granted at once ; he saw the 
Lord's glory, he looked on Christ's face, and that in 
the very land which Moses had so longed to enter ! 

READING. 

" And Peter answered and said to Jesus, Master, it is 
good for us to be here : and let us make three taber- 
nacles; one for Thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias. 
For he wist not what to say, for they were sore afraid." 

Ida. St. Luke writes something in addition. His 
Gospel tells us that Peter and the other disciples were 
heavy with sleep. How could they be sleepy at such a 
time ? 

Lady L. It is very easy to imagine that on the 
mount, as afterwards on a sadder occasion, the three dis- 
ciples fell asleep whilst the Saviour was praying ; but 
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now they were startled from their slumbers by a glorious 
light shining on their closed eyelids. They awoke, not 
to behold their Lord as a Man of sorrows, acquainted 
with grief, but as a Divine Being, clothed with majesty 
and mantled with glory. As the poet says — 

" WHoBe native vesture bright 
Was the unapproached light, 
The sandal of whose feet the rapid hurricane." 

Robin, And that is how we shall see the Lord, 
mother, when the Lord comes again in the clouds. 

BEADING. 

" And there was a cloud that overshadowed them : and 
a voice came out of the cloud, saying, This is my be- 
loved Son : hear Him. And suddenly, when they had 
looked round about, they saw no man any more, save 
Jesus only with themselves." 

Lady L. In the last words read we sum up the special 
lesson taught by this wonderful scene. The apostles, 
as Jews, regarded their great lawgiver and their mighty 
prophet with the deepest reverence. They had looked 
up from childhood to Moses and Elijah as men specially 
appointed by God to tea<:h and command His people. 
Peter's words may even seem to imply something of an 
equality between Christ, Moses, and Elijah, for whom 
three tabernacles should be built. But the voice which 
reached him from heaven spake not of three but of Chne, 
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and that One in whose transcendent glory all other glory 
disappeared, as stars in the light of the sun. The law 
and the prophets were fulfilled in Jesvs only. Moses 
and Elijah were servants of God; Christ is His eternal Son. 
Not to saints on earth or saints in heaven must we 
look for redemption, holiness, glory; not to ancient 
types or to modem services — ^their only value is to fix 
our thoughts and our hearts on Jesus only ! 

**Je8ii8 only! — ^my sister's dying words," thought 
Clarence, as he sat silently shading his eyes with his 
hand. A deeper impression was made by the Bible- 
reading that evening on the mind of St. Clare than on 
that of any one else present, though the Hartleys 
imagined that he was hardly attending at all. But 
these words, Jeaua oidy, remained ringing in the ears of 
Clarence, associated with the thought of the still, sad room, 
in which lay stretched the remains of the once lovely 
Angelina St. Clare. Her brother's last waking thought 
on that night was this, — " I am certain of her salvation ; 
would that I were equally certain of my own. Ange- 
lina rested her hopes on Jeaua only!* 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



UNPLEASANT TRUTHS. 



A FEELING of coldness towards his former friend was 
increasing in the mind of Harold. Young Hartley had 
been disappointed in Clarence, and the feelings of a 
strong, vehement nature, when they strike against the 
wall ^f disappointment, are very liable to rebound. A 
short conversation held with Bobin on the following 
morning made Harold bitterly regret that he had com- 
mitted the folly of bringfcgSt. Clare to Willowdale 
**sLodge. 

Robin came running up to his brother, who was 
engaged in reading a book. " Harold," he said, " I met 
Miss Petty and Mrs. BuUen when I was out before break- 
fast." 

" No very remarkable event," observed Harold smiling. 
" I suppose that you said * Good morning,' and went on 
your way." 

" I am sure that I did not want to stop to say more," 
answered Robin ; " but Miss Petty just caught me, and 
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wanted to say more than ' Good morning/ She had 
her eager, curious look — don't you know it ? " 

"Rather too well," replied Harold, looking down 
again at his book. 

" What do you think Miss Petty said ? " 

" I really don't care to guess," replied Harold, without 
glancing up from his page. Miss Petty's conversation 
was hardly likely to be worth repeating, but Robin 
evidently wished to speak about it. 

" Miss Petty said, ' What is in all of your minds just 
now ? ' So I answered at once, ' Prem Dds,' for we are 
very anxious about him. Well, Miss Petty looked sur- 
prised, as if she did not consider the * black nigger,' as 
she chooses to call him, worth thinking about at all. 
She asked another question directly, keeping her hand on 
my shoulder, so that I could not get away without being 
quite rude. She said, * Why did the heir to the Fram- 
lingham dukedom come back yesterday to the Lodge ? ' " 

" And what did you say ? " asked Harold. 

" I should have liked to say, ' What is that to you ? ' 
but mother would not have thought that polite, so I an- 
swered, 'I suppose that he came back because he liked it.'" 

" * And some one else liked it,' said Miss Petty ; and 
she laughed, -though I did not think that there was 
anything funny to laugh at. Then I tried to get away, 
but she squeezed my shoulder, and would not let me go." 

Harold muttered something under his breath, which 
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would not have gratified Miss Petty could she have 
heard it. "What other impertinent questions did she 
ask ? " he said aloud. 

" I don't remember exactly, for I did not quite under- 
stand it, but it was something about Ida and Clarence sing- 
ing duets. Then Miss Petty went off to talk about fishing, 
aAd I do remember thxit, for it sounded so funny. She 
said, not to me but to Mrs. BuUen, ' They think they 
have got the big fish in •their net.' So I cried, 'We 
don't fish with nets, we fish with a hook'; and then both 
the ladies burst out in fits of laughing, as if they had 
never heard of a fish-hook before. I did not quite like 
it, for they might be laughing at me ; so I pulled my- 
self away from Miss Petty's hand, and ran home so fast 
that she could not catch me again. — Harold, are you 
angry?" cried the boy, for he saw the brow of his 
brother darken. 

" Angry ! yes ; not with you, Robin, but with a med- 
dling, mischief -making woman, — and with myself." Har- 
old spoke in broken sentences, for he did not choose to 
betray to his little brother the cause of the annoyance 
which he showed. " Go to your pigeons, or the chickens, 
Robin. I'm not in a mood for chatting. I would 
rather be left alone." 

Robin obeyed at once; and Harold strode up and 
down the room in anything but an amiable temper of 
mind. 
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" Shell make us the talk of all Foreham, and then carry 
her mischievous gossip to London. Why did I bring 
Clarence here ? and why does he stay here now where 
no one wants him, when his poor mother is yearning to 
see him? One can't just say to a fellow, 'Be off!' 
But I'll show him that / won't dance attendance upon 
him, jast because he happens to be the heir to a duke- 
dom." Harold strode into the next room, where he 
knew that he should find Ida at her studies with Lady 
Laurie. 

" Mother, I'm oft' to Stanby Hall," he said abruptly. 
"I want to see the preparations for next Monday's 
election. Jack Palgrave asked me to go there, to be 
introduced to his uncle, our candidate, Sir Walter. It 
will be very amusing and exciting. I daresay that 
there will be capital speechifying, as a preparation for 
Monday, when all Foreham will be mad with the fun. 
They're beginning to put up the polling-booth here 
already." 

" Stanby Hall is a long way off* — at least six miles 
from here," observed Lady Laurie in a by no means 
encouraging tone. 

" Six miles ! that's nothing. I would not mind six- 
teen; and I'll have a good rest at the Hall. Don't 
wait dinner for me ; I'm sure to be asked to luncheon." 

" It is rather like deserting poor Clarence," observed 
Lady Laurie. "But for his recent bereavement he 
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would doubtless have gone with you; but he cannot 
join any party whilst his sister Ues unburied." 

" I can't be tied to Clarence," replied Harold. " You 
yourself would not allow me last week to stay away 
from the Bullens' entertainment on his account." 

"The circumstances were quite different. Miss St 
Clare was still living, and your old schoolmaster would 
have been hurt by your absence. No one will be so at 
Stanby HaU .» 

" It would be quite unnatural to desert poor Clarence 
in his affliction," exclaimed Ida warmly. 

Her enthusiasm added strength to Harold's self-will. 
He looked upon Ida as a silly girl, whose vanity was 
giving some ground for a report which represented his 
unworldly mother and himself as mean, atiibitious 
schemers. ^^His affliction !" he repeated satirically ; and 
then exclaimed in a louder tone, " Clarence loves no one 
on earth but himself." 

Harold saw a startled, shocked expression on the face 
of Ida, who chanced to be looking out of the window. 
" He's there, walking in the shrubbery. Oh, if he 
should have overheard these cruel words ! " she ex- 
claimed in accents of pain and reproach. Harold was a 
little vexed with himself, but muttered as he quitted 
the room, " It would do him no great harm to hear the 
truth for once." 

The few loudly-spoken words had indeed reached the 
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ear of Clarence, who, absorbed in painful thoughts, had 
unconsciously sauntered near the open window. He 
instantly walked in another direction, for he was far 
too honourable to play the eaves-dropper. The sentence 
startled him, like an unexpected slap on the face. Clar- 
ence had felt hurt and annoyed by Harold's manner on 
the preceding evening, and now he suddenly discovered 
why his former friend's enthusiastic affection for him 
had lately changed into coldness. ''Clarence loves no 
one on earth but himself ! " Could the reproach be a 
just one ? St. Clare had never before seen himself, as it 
were, with the eyes of another person. He had been 
unconscious how his whole nature had been crusted over 
with the mould of selfishness, fostered by over-indul- 
gence at home, and the assurance which had been his 
from early childhood, that he was bom to a high place 
amongst the nobility of England. A mirror had been 
unexpectedly held up before the eyes of Clarence, and 
he was mortified and pained by the reflection. 

" Can this be true ? Am I indeed a selfish being, 
caring for nothing but my own pleasure and self -grati- 
fication ? " thought Clarence, as he walked rapidly up 
and down a path at the end of the grounds the farthest 
from the house. "Harold, who shows such dutiful 
affection to one who, after all, is not his mother, is dis- 
gusted at my disregard of the wishes of mine. He thinks 
me cold-hearted because I have not mourned for my 
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sister as he would have mourned had he been her 
only brother. There he goes, hurrying off to Stanby 
Hall, without so much as bidding me good-bye, or 
apologizing for leaving me alone. A week ago, Harold 
would have fired up at any insult addressed to me — I 
believe that he would have been ready to have defended 
my life at hazard of his own. I had not a warmer 
champion in the world ; indeed, Harold first made me 
know what it is to have a friend — I had only flatterers 
before. Does he care for me less because he knows me 
better, or is he simply fickle and changeable like the 
rest of the world ? " 

The bitter reflections had acted as a goad ; but now 
the pace of Clarence slackened, as his thoughts turned 
in another direction. 

" I have found myself here in such an utterly differ- 
ent atmosphere from that in which I have been brought 
up, that I feel as if I too were changing. I would 
leave this place if I could, but at present whither could 
I go ? I shrink from returning to the Castle ; Leaden- 
hall Street I abhor ; and I cannot throw myself into 
lively society while my poor darling Angelina is not 
even laid in the grave." Clarence found his eyes wet 
with unwonted tears. He felt more keenly at that 
moment than he had done on first receiving the news 
of her death how much he had lost in his sister. 

" I will be in nobody's way to-day. I will take a 
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book and shut myself up in my own room. I will 
write to my poor, dear mother, though I cannot, or 
rather will not, explain to her my chief reason for keep- 
ing away from the Castle." 

Clarence returned to the drawing-room. He knew 
that he should find it empty, for he had seen Lady 
Laurie, accompanied by Ida and Robin, start for cottage- 
visiting. St. Clare walked up to the bookcase to select 
a volume for reading. Again he chose the illustrated 
book in bold type whose terrible stories had so fastened 
on his imagination. He carried the volume upstairs to 
his own room, for he did not choose to be seen reading 
Fox's " Book of Martyrs," a work assuredly condemned 
by the Pope and all the College of Cardinals. There 
was another large-type volume in* Clarence's room, a New 
Testament, placed on the mantel-piece by Lady Laurie, 
not without silent prayer. Clarence had not yet 
opened the book, but on that day he did so. After 
writing an affectionate letter to his mother, Clarence 
read first from Fox's book, and then from the Word of 
God, till his eyes, still weak from the hurt inflicted by 
the bramble, became thoroughly tired. Then Clarence 
leant back on his chair and reflected. 

" Mother," said Robin, after his return from his walk, 
"what can have become of the big book with the 
pictures of martyrs ?" The boy's quick eye had detected 
the gap in the neat line of volumes. 
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" I do not know where it is," replied Lady Laurie. " I 
am sure that it was in its place when I dusted the 
books before breakfast. Perhaps," she added with a 
smile, " our guest has carried it off." 

" Oh, mother," exclaimed Eobin joyfully, " if Clarence 
reads thxit, he can't be a Pope's man long. He'll be 
like dear Prem Dds, and leave off bowing to images or 
praying to any one but God." 

After early dinner. Lady Laurie devoted herself to 
her young guest, after apologizing to him for having 
been away all the morning. 

" I did not find the time tedious," said Clarence. " I 
was rather surprised when I heard the dinner-bell ring." 

" You will have Harold back soon," said Robin. 

But Harold did not return soon. He was absent the 
whole of the day, and had not come back when the hour 
for the Bible-reading arrived. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



TRIBUTE-MONEY. 



Lady L. Of the next occasion on which St. Peter 
took a prominent part we shall read in the seventeenth 
chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel. 

READING. 

" And when they were come to Capernaum, they that 
received tribute money came to Peter, and said, Doth 
not your Master pay tribute ? He saith, Yes. And 
when he was come into the house, Jesus prevented him, 
saying. What thinkest thou, Simon? of whom do the kings 
of the earth take custom or tribute ? of their own chil- 
dren, or of strangers ? Peter saith unto Him, Of strangerq. 
Jesus saith unto him. Then are the children free." 

Idob, I do not quite understand this, mamma. I 
thought that the Lord commanded us to pay tribute to 
CsBsar ; and when He gave a command, did He not also 
set an example ? 

Lady L. On the occasion of which we are retuJing 
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there was no question raised about paying tribute to 
the Roman government; the money was collected for 
the expenses of God's holy temple. From ancient times 
there had been a precedent of thus taking from every 
Jew who had reached the age of twenty a tax of half 
a shekel, about fifteen pence of our money, as a ransom 
for his sovl. Whether rich or poor, the Jews all paid 
alike. Now cannot you see the force of the Saviour's 
question to Peter ? 

Robin, I see it, mother. The Lord was God's own 
Son, who came to ransom every one, and did not need 
to be ransomed Himself. The temple was the house of 
the Lord's own Father. 

Lady L, And yet, though Christ needed not to pay 
the tax, He avoided the appearance of not being willing 
to give. But so poor, so very poor was He who had all 
the treasures of earth and heaven at His disposal, that, 
without working a miracle. He had not fifteen pence at 
His command. A miracle was required to pay even so 
trifling a sum. Let us continue to read the reply of the 
Lord to St. Peter. 

BEADINO. 

"Notwithstanding, lest we should offend them, go 
thou to the sea, and cast an hook, and take up the fish 
that first Cometh up ; and when thou hast opened his 
mouth, thou shalt find a piece of money : that take, 
and give unto them for Me and thee." 

(89) 12 
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Clarence, This seems to me to be one of the most sin- 
gular of all the miracles recorded. Did Christ create 
the coin ? or if the fish had picked up one which had 
been accidentally dropped into the water, how was he 
made to bring it at the exact moment when Peter threw 
in his hook ? 

Lady L, If the first idea be correct, it would show 
the Lord's creative power ; if the second, it would prove 
His omniscience, His divine knowledge of what was 
passing even in the depths of the sea. The Lord was 
able then, as He is able now, to make all things work 
for good to them that love Him. 

Ida, But such miracles are never wrought now. 

Lady L, Not exactly the same kind of miracles as 
the one of which we have been reading ; and yet it is 
marvellous how God • now providentially supplies the 
needs of His people. In thousands and thousands of 
instances saints have been fed in very imlikely ways. 
One instance of modem times recurs to my mind. If 
to Elijah help was sent by means of birds of the air, to 
St. Peter by means of a fish, the good missionary Krapf 
has his wants supplied by the means of a lion. 

Robin. Oh ! please mother, tell us the story. 

Lady L, Dr. Krapf went to Africa to carry to its 
poor, ignorant, idolatrous natives the knowledge of sal- 
vation through Christ. Travelling in parts hitherto 
unexplored — desert wilds, and jungles never before 
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trodden by white man's foot — the missionary was some- 
times in danger of dying of hunger. On one of Dr. 
Krapfs long journeys he found himself without food, 
and without any apparent means of procuring it. 

Robin. I daresay that he prayed very hard to God, 
Give me this day my daily bread. 

Lady L, At a little distance from Dr. Erapf was a 
thicket, and above it he noticed birds flying up and 
down, as is the way with vultures if they see some car- 
cass below. The hungry missionary thought, " Perhaps 
some dead creature is lying there, which the birds see 
though I cannot ;" and he resolved to make his way to 
the spot, with a faint hope of finding something which 
he might himself be able to eat. As Dr. Krapf pro- 
ceeded, what a startling sight met his gaze ! 

Robin, What was it, mother, what was it ? 

Lady L, The footprints of a lion upon the earth ! 

Ida, What a thrill of horror that must have caused ! 
Did the poor missionary not turn and fly ? 

Robin. There would not be much use in fljang from 
a lion; he could go much faster than you could run, 
and spring upon you with a bound. It would be better 
to face him. 

Lady L. Yes, Eobin, it is much better to face what 
comes against us, whether it be a danger or a doubt. 

Clarence was struck by the words " a danger or a 
doubt ;" they often afterwards recurred to his mind. 
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Robin, Oh, please go on with the story. Did the 
missionary still try to get to the place where the birds 
were flying up and down ? 

Lady L, He did, and he reached it too. There he 
beheld, not the fierce eyes of a lion glaring at him from 
behind a bush, but part of an antelope lying upon the 
ground. The lion had indeed been there, had seized 
and killed an antelope, and devoured half of his prey, 
then left the other half, which provided a plentiful meal 
for the weary missionary. Thus God spread a table in 
the wilderness for His faithful servant by means of a 
lion. 

Robin, That is a capital story. I like it so much, 
because it is true. 

Ida. To return to St. Peter: do you think, mamma, 
that it was wrong in him to say at once that his Master 
would pay the half-shekel without first inquiring the 
will of Christ ? 

Lady L, I think that his doing so was another in- 
stance that shows us the quick, impetuous nature of the 
apostle, which led him on various occasions rather to act 
than to consider. The fisherman had a prompt hand, a 
warm heart, and a ready tongue, but appears to have 
been wanting in the power of calm reflection. 

Robin. I like people who do things quickly, without 
always stopping to think. 

Lady L. But these are the people who often do what 
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they have afterwards cause to regret. The character of 
St. Peter is a very instructive study, especially for im- 
petuous people like my own little boy. The quick^ 
energetic Martha, received less praise from the Lord than 
the thoughtful Mary, who sat at Christ's feet, listened 
to His words, and treasured them in her heart. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



POLITICS. 



Harold did not come back from Stanby Hall till the 
stars were glimmering in the sky, and Lady Laurie was 
beginning to feel a little uneasy at his prolonged ab- 
sence. Hartley came home in almost boisterous spirits, 
full of the delightful and exciting day which he had 
spent at the Hall. He had been introduced to the can- 
didate, Sir Walter Palgrave, himself, and had been much 
taken with his noble appearance and the charm of his 
gracious manner. 

"We are all just mad for him," cried Harold with 
enthusiasm, "and Tm much mistaken if he does not 
carry all before him. We may have a hard tussle 
though, for great eflforts are being made by the Reds, 
and they had it all their own way at the last election. 
But we'd no gallant Sir Walter then to hold the 
field." 

Robin, as usual, caught the infection of his brother's 
enthusiasm, and was as eager for the triumph of the 
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Blue over the Red as if he were as familiar with poli- 
tics as he was with pigeons. 

Harold monopolized almost all the conversation that 
evening. He described the scene at the luncheon table 
— ^the toasts, the vociferous cheering ; and when he told 
of an exciting speech made to the company by one of 
Sir Walter's supporters, Hartley sprang on a chair, and 
repeated it with animated gestures, stamping and wav- 
ing his arms, whilst Robin did the laughing and cheer- 
ing, drummmg on the table with aU his might. 

The Hartleys had the mirth and excitement pretty 
well to themselves. Lady Laurie looked a little anxious 
and uneasy ; Ida still kept her displeasure, and thought 
it very unseemly in Harold to be so noisy and gay in 
the presence of the bereaved St. Clare. Clarence him- 
self kept perfectly silent, shading his eyes with his 
hands, hardly conscious of what was passing around. 

"See Clarence's aristocratic pride!" thought Harold. 
"He imagines that he will so soon be in the Upper 
House himself, that what concerns the Lower House of 
Parliament is scarcely worth his attention." 

Again Harold did Clarence injustice. The shadow 
of his loss was upon St. Clare, and the noisy mirth of 
the Hartleys jarred on his spirit. Besides this, Clar- 
ence was facing the doubt which perplexed him — doubt 
as to whether the religion which his forefathers had 
held, the faith in which his father had died, the creed in 
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which he had been brought up from childhood, were not 
a tissue of perilous errors. Clarence's mind was too 
much pre-occupied by such thoughts to have much room 
for the politics of the day. 

Lady Laurie was not sorry when the hour came for 
the family to separate for the night. 

"I shall go canvassing Foreham to-morrow," said 
Harold, " and see whether I can't win a vote or two for 
Sir Walter. — Ida, I want you to make me a stunning 
blue bow out of some of your ribbon." 

" I shall certainly do no such thing ; your new friends 
may supply you," said Ida, as she quitted the room. 

After about quarter of an hour had elapsed. Lady 
Laurie went up the attic stairs as usual to bid Harold 
and Robin a second good-night. 

"I must tell Harold not to keep his little brother 
awake with his exciting talk about the election," said 
the lady to herself ; " it is not good for my Robin." 

But Harold was excited no longer. He had been 
sobered by reading, as was his wont, a portion of Scrip- 
ture before retiring to rest. 

" Come in, mother," he said, at the sound of her well- 
known tap at the door. — " Now, Robin, go for two min- 
utes into the little room, for I've something to say to 
mother which I don't just want you to hear." 

The child instantly obeyed, and shut the door be- 
tween the rooms, though it left himself in darkness. 
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"For IVe sharp ears, and might hear something," he 
said to himself. Harold placed a chair for Lady 
Laurie, and then seated himself on his bed. Lady 
Laurie felt intuitively that something like a confession 
was coming. 

" Mother," said Harold after a pause, " I don't like to 
hide anything from you. I have done what I know 
that you and my father would not have liked me to do. 
There was a great deal of drinking of healths at the 
Hall to-day ; the bottles went round very fast. I refused 
at first to take any wine, but every one said that I tmist 
pledge Sir Walter in a bumper, and I did ,* and — and 
my glass was filled up again. I didn't feel the worse 
for it, mother, only a little excited." 

" I suspected this," said Lady Laurie, not angrily, but 
with a soft sigh, which grieved Harold more than re- 
proachful words would have done. 

"I knew that it was wrong," said Harold; "but I 
have never taken the pledge, so drinking was breaking 
no promise." 

" I wish that you would take the pledge, and with- 
out delay," said Lady Laurie. " Next week will be a 
time of dangerous excitement. Would that any place 
but Foreham were to be the scene of the county elec- 
tion!" 

" Oh, mother, you would not really wish me to lose the 
only amusement and fun which I am likely to have 
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during the whole of the long vacation. But I will 
never drink anything exciting again, you may trust 



me. 



"Do not trust yourself, Harold," said Lady Laurie 
earnestly. 

" Robin, you may come back again!" called out Harold, 
who was desirous to close the conversation. Robin lost 
not a moment in availing himself of the permission; 
he was longing not only to return to the light, but to 
talk. 

"Mother," said Robin, seating himself on the floor 
close by Lady Laurie's feet, " do you know what I heard 
this morning ? I wonder that I forgot to tell you about 
it when I came home, but Miss Petty*s funny talk about 
fishing put everything else out of my head. Sir Walter 
has hired the big public-house, the White Hart, for the 
time of the election, and all the voters — the Blues, I 
mean — ^may go and get refreshment, and have not a 
penny to pay ! Do you think that Sir Walter has told 
the landlord to give the people tea and coffee instead of 
beer and gin ?" 

Harold laughed. " Not a bad notion of yours, little 
Robin ; but if Sir Walter acted on it, I*m afraid that 
he'd have precious few voters." 

" Do you mean that hell let the Blues drink as much 
spirits as they choose?" asked Robin, looking very 
gravely into the face of his brother. 
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" Well, I suppose that it can't be helped at an elec- 
tion. You'll have to do the same if you ever stand for 
Parliament, my boy." 

"I'll never stand for Parliament!" said Robin with 
decision; "I mean to go out to India and be a mis- 
sionary, Uke my father." 



CHAPTER XX. 



NEWS. 



Morning prayer at Willowdale Lodge on the Wednesday 
morning was both a little later and a little longer than 
usual; too long for the impatience of one who was 
waiting outside and peeping in at the window, trying 
to conceal herself behind the clustering roses as well as 
she could. Miss Petty would not have escaped Robin's 
quick eyes had they not been covered by his hands as 
he knelt in devotion. 

" I declare ! — Clarence St. Clare at prayers with the 
rest of them, just as if he were not a double-dyed Papist! 
I suppose that he carries the Jesuit principle into practice, 
'Do at Rome as the Romans do'; only the case is reversed. 
Dear, dear ; I am terrified lest the postman should come 
before I have time to give the news. I have run half 
the way to make sure of being first, and luckily he has 
always a round to make, the Lodge is so out of the way. 
There ! — I see the postman coming down the hill in the 
distance ! But the prayers are over at last !" and Miss 
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Petty rapidly retreated from the window, ran through 
the porch, and then, a little breathless from her eager- 
ness, entered the breakfast-room before Bobin had had 
time even to put the large Bible back into its place. 

" I hope I don't intrude," cried Miss Petty as she en- 
tered, newspaper in hand, " but I really could not refrain 
from being the first to carry news, great news, to your 
young friend here." She fixed her keen little eyes upon 
Clarence, who met them with a look of inquiry. 

" News from the Castle ? " said he. 

" No ; I mean news from Paris." 

The colour rose a little upon Clarence's cheek. " My 
uncle ? " 

" Yes ; your uncle, the Duke of Framlingham, who has 
been ailing so long, he is — ." Miss Petty paused to 
enjoy the sensation of keeping every one on the tiptoe of 
expectation. 

" Dead, I suppose," said Clarence. 

" He is the happy father of twin boys ! " 

If Miss Petty had expected Clarence to utter a loud 
exclamation, or to clap his hand to his forehead, or to 
stagger back and sink into a chair at the sudden collapse 
of his ambitious hopes, she was much disappointed. The 
youth had too much high-bred self-command to betray 
to this impertinent woman any emotions which he might 
feel on hearing the startling announcement. Clarence 
merely said, with cold courtesy, " Will you allow me to 
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look at your paper ? " and on Miss Petty's doing so, he 
read aloud with a calm voice the announcement which 
headed the column of births : " July — , at Paris, Her 
Orace the Ihichess of Framlingham of twin sons'* 

" Of course you'll write at once, Mr. St. Clare, to con- 
gratulate your uncle on such a joyful event," said Miss 
Petty ; adding maliciously, " and tell him how delighted 
you feel." 

Clarence's only reply was quietly returning the paper. 
It would have been a triumph to Miss Petty had " the 
peacock," as she had termed him, ruffled his plumes or 
uttered any passionate sound. But Clarence did not give 
her that triumph. 

" He has a stronger character than I gave him credit 
for," thought Lady Laurie. 

" He has borne the news bravely," said Ida to herself. 

The letter from the Castle which almost immediately 
arrived by the postman confirmed the news announced 
in the papers. The letter was from Catherine St. Clare, 
written in rather a bitter spirit, and containing the 
further information that the (to her) unwelcome new 
arrivals were said to be strong healthy boys, and that 
the family were coming to Framlingham Hall as soon as 
the duchess could undertake the journey. Miss Petty 
did not hear the letter, though she intensely longed to 
do so. 

Lady Laurie quietly took her visitor a little aside and 
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said, " I cannot ask any one to share our meals until 
after the funeral of the sister of my poor young guest. 
To do so would be to disregard his feelings." 

"Oh, certainly, certainly," said the disappointed in- 
truder ; " Mr. St Clare's feelings are so remarkably keen;" 
and she very reluctantly took her departure. 

Clarence forced himself to enter into general conversa- 
tion at breakfast. He talked about the coming election, 
and showed something like interest in the success of Sir 
Walter. But it was noticed that the food on his plate 
lay almost untouched ; and as soon as the meal was over 
St. Clare retired to his room. 

" I suppase that the new babies will have the straw- 
berry leaves," observed Robin when Clarence had left. 

" Poor Clarence ! " exclaimed Harold. " He was talk- 
ing to prevent himself from thinking, or to make us 
suppose him above caring for the change in his fortunes. 
He is well-nigh penniless now ; and Clarence is not one 
to like to make a struggle to earn his own living. He 
never expected to have to work, nor has he studied 
enough to enable him easily to do so." 

" How bravely he bears his unexpected trial !" cried Ida. 

" Yes; I'm sorry I've judged him hardly," said Harold. 
'* I'll go and see if I can do anything for the poor fellow. 
It must be startling to find yourself nobody after expect- 
ing to be a duke." 

Clarence's door was locked. In answer to Harold's 
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kindly question, "Shall we have a talk together?'' 
St. Clare, without unfastening the door, replied, " I am 
busy, and would rather be left alone. Go to your 
canvassing, Harold ; I do not want a companion." 

" If there had been the same tie between us that there 
was a week ago," thought Harold, " Clarence would have 
liked to have had me by his side, and would have opened 
his heart to his friend. But he has taken offence at my 
words or manner on Sunday evening. As I am not 
wanted here, I shall go on my canvassing round." 

Clarence knew that Lady Laurie's mornings were always 
fully occupied with the education of her children, house- 
hold arrangements, and care of her poorer neighbours. As 
soon as he saw from his window that Harold had quitted 
the Lodge, Clarence himself started on the longest solitary 
walk that he had ever taken in his life ; walking at first 
rapidly, as if to escape from his own reflections, then 
slackening his pace, and even at times standing still, as 
thoughts crowded on his mind. 

" So here I have before me the battle of life, unarmed, 
undisciplined, unprepared as I am for the struggle. I 
must earn my bread, like the son of any penniless curate, 
— I, who all my life have looked forward to holding a 
position of wealth, dignity, and ease ! It is a bitter 
trial, a very bitter trial. And what profession could I 
possibly enter ? " 

Clarence in his mind reviewed over and over again 
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every occupation that he thought it possible for a gentle- 
man to engage in, and, one after another, put away from 
his mind the idea of each. "A commission in the army? 
Men enter the Guards to spend money and not to earn 
it. I should be soon hopelessly in debt. — The law ? The 
bar is overcrowded, and to have even the chance of a 
brief would involve plodding night and day through 
heaps of dusty papers.— I am too old for the navy. — 
India ? The climate I could not endure. — A clerkship 
at the bank ? Bah ! I hope that wherever the current 
of misfortune may draw me it may not land me in 
Leadenhall Street, at the mercy of my vulgar puritanical 
old uncle." 

If Clarence's review of his worldly position was any- 
thing but cheering, his spirits were yet more oppressed 
when his thoughts turned to his spiritual state. Here 
St. Clare was indeed like the dove without rest for the 
sole of her foot. Neither a Protestant nor a Papist, 
utterly dissatisfied with one religion, yet afraid to em- 
brace the other, Clarence was full of distressing per- 
plexities and doubts. He felt that he had been on a 
wrong path all his life, a path of selfish indulgence, of 
idle neglect of the studies which would have prepared 
him for this world, and of the religious duties which 
would have made him more ready for the next. 

" Clarence loves no one but himself." The youth's 
newly awakened conscience did not repel this accusation 

(80) 13 
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brought against him by one who had been once his 
chosen friend. Clarence thought of his bereaved mother, 
of his dead sister. Never had he before so reproached 
himself for the poor return which he had made for all 
their affection. He had loved them to a certain degree, 
but self had always come first. He had never sacrificed 
a wish of his own to gratify theirs. Years ago he had 
drawn tears from Angelina's lovely eyes by riding off 
with her pony, or at another time trampling over her 
bed of heart 's-ease. The remembrance of those tears, 
though so long since dried, stung the lad as, seeking the 
most unfrequented paths, he pursued his way along 
lonely lanes or through fields of ripening com. 

The reflections of Clarence took a deeper shade still. 
If he had been wanting in steady application at school, 
and in loving-kindness at home, what had been his con- 
duct in relation to his God ? It was not without receiv- 
ing a strong impression on his mind that Clarence had 
been pondering over stories of martyrs who had not 
counted life itself dear in comparison of love for the 
truth. It was not without effect that he had listened, 
evening after evening, to the pure Word of God, to him 
previously almost a sealed book. It was not in vain 
that the young Romanist had watched the daily life of 
a quiet self-denying Christian, whose piety differed in 
many points from what he had been taught to believe 
the perfection of devotion. The combined effect of what 
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Clarence had read, heard, and seen was to make him 
utterly disgusted with himself ; he felt a humiliation of 
spirit which is often one of the first signs that a Divine 
Power is stirring within the soul. The shutters of the 
once darkened chamber have been thrown back, and 
light pours in ; the windows have been flung open, and 
in streams the freshening air. But the chamber itself is 
seen to be bare and unclean, and the breeze stirs up the 
accumulated dust of years of neglect. 

Clarence St. Clare returned from that long ramble 
utterly tired both in body and spirit ; but it had been 
no unprofitable time that he had spent alone with his 
conscience. The youth was still in a condition of most 
painful indecision : he had not actually resolved to turn 
his back on his former life and resolutely begin a new 
one ; he had not yet cast himself at his Master's feet ; 
but Clarence's eyes had opened to the fact that his old 
life had been a mistake, and that it is a blessed thing, as 
regards happiness here, as well as hereafter, to be a fol- 
lower of the Saviour of men. 



CHAPTER XXI. 
ST. Peter's two questions. 

Lady i. Two questions asked by St. Peter on different 
subjects claim our attention this evening. In each case 
the Lord followed up His instruction by a parable, illus- 
trative of the subject of the question. The first question 
we find in the eighteenth chapter of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew, beginning at the twenty-first verse. 

READING. 

" Then came Peter to Him, and said, Lord, how oft 
shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive him ? till 
seven times ? Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto 
thee, Until seven times ; but, Until seventy times seven." 

Robin, I do not think that one could count up so 
many. 

Lady L. The Lord does not intend us to count up the 
times that we forgive wrongs ; He wishes our mercies to 
our fellow-creatures to be countless, even as are His own. 

Robin. I don't understand you, mother. 
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Laxly L, Are we not taught to pray, " Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us " ? 
Now if we resolve, after forgiving a man seventy times, 
that we will forgive him no more, how can we dare to 
offer up that prayer ? Were God to forgive us only 
seven times, or even seventy times seven, and then to 
destroy us in His displeasure, how terrible would be the 
danger to the most holy man upon earth. 

Robin. I am only a little boy, but I have been naughty 
more than seventy times seven times. The Lord has to 
forgive us something every day of our lives. 

Lady L, The Lord teaches us this in His beautiful 
parable of the unmerciful servant, by the enormous sum 
by which He describes the debt owed to the master. 

Harold. Enormous indeed, for it has been calculated 
that the ten thousand talents mentioned in the parable 
represent two million four hundred pounds of our 
money; and that merely to count them would take a 
man forty-six days if he went steadily on counting at 
the rate of sixty pounds a minute for twelve hours every 
day, and leave more than fifteen thousand pounds un- 
counted still. 

Robin uttered an exclamation of wonder, and Clarence 
looked greatly surprised. 

Ida. But, mamma, is it possible that any servant 
could be allowed to run up so tremendous a debt ? 

Lady L. Remember that the Lord was uttering a 
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parable, not relating a historical fact. The Saviour was 
representing under the figure of a debt to an earthly 
master the incalculable number of times that we have 
needed forgiveness. If for every idle word (Matt. xii. 36) 
we must give account, if the thought of foolishness be 
sin (Prov. xxiv. 9), as the Scripture clearly tells us, can 
we count up the immense number of times that each of 
us has transgressed in a single year ? 

Clarence, I (Jon't like this sort of calculation ; I don't 
care to find myself weighed down under such a moun- 
tain of debt. 

Robin, But we need not be weighed down. The lord 
of the servant frankly forgave him all. 

Lady L, That was the lord in the parable, and wonder- 
ful mercy he showed ; but the Lord of Life showed in- 
finitely more. Christ took on Himself the debt, yea, the 
accumulated, incalculable debt, of every one who truly 
believes, and paid it, not in gold, but in blood. 

There was for some moments silence in the little circle; 
then Harold said, " Where shall we find St. Peter's second 
question ? " 

Lady L. In the succeeding chapter. To understand 
what led to that question we must begin at the sixteenth 
verse. 

READING. 

"And, behold, one came and said unto Him, Good 
Master, what good thing shall I do, that I may have 
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eternal life ? And He said unto him, Why callest thou 
Me good ? there is none good but one, that is, God." 

Rohin. But, mother, the Lord could not mean to say 
that He Himself was not good. 

Lady L. By no means, my son. The Saviour ia good, 
for He is Ood. The Lord never denied either His own 
divinity or His perfection ; but this young ruler came in 
ignorance of the first, and quite misunderstanding the 
nature of the second. He made the two great mistakes 
of thinking that heaven could be won by man's good- 
ness, and that his own was so nearly perfect that, with 
a little addition, it might entitle him to eternal life. 

Robin. The young ruler quite forgot his great debt of 
sin ; for I suppose that he had a great debt like every 
one else. 

Ida. I think that the young man was like one who 
should hope to climb up to heaven by a ladder, and he 
came to the Lord to ask, " How many rounds must I 
add to this ladder to make it reach to the sky ? " 

Lady L. Christ did not utter to the young ruler the 
deep truths which He revealed to Nicodemus about the 
new birth. It has been well observed that Christ sends 
the proud to the law, the humble to the gospel. The 
Lord simply proved to the youth who thought that he 
could be saved by his obedience, that even that obedience 
was utterly incomplete and imperfect. Christ showed 
him that his ladder was not only too short, but that it 
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was rotten. With this view the Lord said, " If thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the commandmente." 

READING. 

" He saith unto Him, Which ? Jesus said, Thou shaJt 
do no murder. Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou 
shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear faJse witness. 
Honour thy father and thy mother: and, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. The young man saith 
unto him, All these things have I kept from my youth 
up : what lack I yet ?" 

Harold. The ruler did not know his own heart. 

Lady L. Doubtless he spoke in sincerity, knowing 
that, compared with the conduct of others, his life had 
been free from outward stain ; for St. Mark adds, that 
" Jesus, beholding him, loved him." But then came the 
test of his vaunted obedience, to open the young man's 
eyes as to the real state of his heart. 

READING. 

" Jesus said unto him. If thou wilt be perfect, go and 
sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven : and come and follow Me. But 
when the young man heard that saying, he went away 
sorrowful : for he had great possessions." 

Clarence. I hope that I shall not shock you, Lady 
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Laurie, but was not that rather too hard a task ? He 
was told to give up all ! 

Lady L, It was a meceasary test, for how could the 
immediate followers of One who was to be crucified have 
kept earthly possessions ? And it was a auitable test, for 
it showed the ruler that in the very virtue of obedience 
on which he had prided himself, he was not perfect at all. 

Robin. How sad that he should go away ! Mother, 
don't you hope that the young man came back again to 
the Lord ? 

Lady L. We cannot but hope it, though Scripture 
tells us nothing to encourage that hope. 

READING. 

" Then said Jesus unto His disciples, Verily I say unto 
you, That a rich man shall hardly enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. And again I say unto you, It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God." 

Robin. This seems very hard, for it is quite impossible 
for a big creature like a camel to pass through so tiny 
a hole. 

Lady L. The " eye of a needle " is the name given in 
some parts of the East to the small side-door which is 
not intended for vehicles, but for foot-passengers. A 
camel might perhaps with diflSculty squeeze through, but 
unloaded and on its knees. 
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Harold, An emblem of the way in which this noble- 
man could get through the gate leading imto eternal 
life, with his gold laid down and his proud spbit 
humbled. 

READING. 

" When His disciples heard it, they were exceedingly 
amazed, saying, Who then can be saved ? But Jesus 
beheld them, and said unto them. With men this is im- 
possible ; but with God all things are possible." 

Lady L, St. Mark gives us the Lord's words more 
fully : " Jesus answereth again, and saith unto them, 
Children, how hard is it for them that trust in riches to 
enter into the kingdom of God ! " Thus we see that it 
is the state of the heart, rather than the heaviness of the 
purse, that constitutes danger. Job, Abraham, Joseph, 
Daniel, Nehemiah, all were rich, but they trusted not in 
their riches. What they had received from God they 
held for God ; and if they lost earthly wealth, they still 
could say, " The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away : blessed be the name of the Lord." 

READING. 

" Then answered Peter and said unto Him, Behold, we 
have forsaken all, and followed Thee; what shall we 
have therefore ? And Jesus said unto them. Verily I 
say unto you, That ye which have followed Me, in the 
regeneration when the Son of man shall sit in the throne 
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of His glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judg- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel. And every one that 
hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for My name's 
sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit ever- 
lasting life." 

Robin, Mother, was not Peter a little bit boastful ? 
Did he not seem to say, " We are a great deal better 
than that young man : he goes away, but we stay be- 
hind ; he won't give up everything, but we have given 
up all." You know Peter had not nearly so much to 
leave for Christ ; perhaps only his boat and nets, and 
the ruler had great possessions. 

Lady L. Perhaps the Lord did not quite like St. Peter's 
spirit, Bobin ; for immediately there followed the parable 
of the vineyard labourers — those who were called first, 
and laboured through the heat of the day, expecting a 
higher reward than others, and finding that the last 
called received as much as themselves. 

Ida. But the Lord gave no open rebuke then to Peter, 
only a very grand promise. 

Lady L. Perhaps the gracious Saviour's thoughts 
rested less on what Peter had actually done than on what 
the Lord foresaw that Peter would do for His sake. 
The apostle remembered his boat and nets ; the Master's 
prophetic eye beheld bonds, and stripes, and a cross 
beyond them. The past sacrifice made by love 
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might be small, but a great one was to come. St. 
Peter never gave up great wealth, for he had never 
possessed it, but he was at last to give up life itself for 
his Master. 

Clarence. People are, happily, not called on now to 
make these terrible sacrifices, either of property or life. 

Robin. Oh, Clarence, how can you say so ? Do you for- 
get the Mutiny martyrs only last year? Even poor 
Prem D^ has had to give up father and mother, and 
wife, and brothers, and perhaps — but, oh ! I hope not — 
perhaps he will be killed by the cruel Hindoos. If he is, 
I think that in heaven he will sit on a throne as well as 
St. Peter. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



PERPLEXITIES. 



" Mother, don't you think that Clarence may be some- 
thing like the young man whom we read about yester- 
day ? " said Robin on the following morning just before 
the family assembled for prayers. "I think, mother, 
that he must be coming nearer to the Lord Jesus. 
Clarence is quite different from what he was at first: 
he never calls St. Peter a pope now ; and yesterday he 
was listening so earnestly to what was being read. Per- 
haps Clarence will soon be crying out like the jailer, 
' What must I do to be saved ? ' " 

" God grant it !" said Lady Laurie softly. " Not a day* 
has passed since he entered my house on which I have 
not remembered my young guest in prayer. Poor Clar- 
ence has had a good deal of trial since he came to Wil- 
lowdale Lodge." 

"Yes, trials upon trials," said Robin. "First, poor 
Clarence nearly lost his eye, and it looks very weak 
still; but perhaps he's been crying for his sister in 
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secret, when none of us could see him. Then came the 
letter from the Castle about his sister dying, and his 
poor mother being in such trouble. Then yesterday — 
well, it was good news for the duke, the coming of the 
twins, but perhaps not such very good news for Clar- 
ence. Do you not think that the Lord may have sent 
these babies because He did not wish Clarence to be 
like a loaded camel that won't .kneel down? May 
not the Lord have known that it would be harder 
for Clarence to enter the kingdom of heaven if he 
had the strawberry leaves and heaps upon heaps of 
money ? " 

Lady Laurie only smiled in reply. It was curious to 
her to see how her little boy's mind unconsciously re- 
flected the ideas that had foimed themselves in her 
own. 

The entrance of the rest of the party prevented fur- 
ther conversation on the subject. 

Clarence's position was rendered more like that of the 
rich young ruler, called upon to make a sacrifice to con- 
science, by a letter, enclosing one from the Duke of 
Framlingham, which he received that morning from his 
mother. He glanced over the epistles rapidly and 
silently at the breakfast-table, mentioning their contents 
to no one ; but Clarence afterwards pondered over them 
in his own room, till he could have almost repeated both 
of the letters by heart. We will give the duke's first, 
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—it was read first,— it was addressed to Angelina's 
bereaved mother : — 

" My deab Sister, — Since writing my last letter to 
you, announcing the birth of my sons, I have been 
thinking a good deal about the position and prospects of 
my nephew, Clarence St. Clare. The happiness which, 
by the favour of the blessed Mary, has been granted to 
us, necessarily alters the position of your son. I feel 
myself therefore bound to consider what arrangement 
can be made for his advantage. Clarence is now, I 
think, at least sixteen, and I do not think it desirable 
that he should remain longer at a public school, where 
there is always some danger of a Catholic youth's im- 
bibing some of the poison of heresy. My own health 
being wonderfully improved, I intend now to reside a 
good deal on my Framlingham estate ; I feel a tenfold 
interest in it now that I can transmit it to a son. A 
plan that I would now suggest to you is this, — that 
Clarence should make Framlingham his home. His 
private tutor would be my chaplain, Padri Benito, a 
highly educated and gentlemanly man If agreeable to 
you, Clarence would pass his winters at the Castle. I 
should make Clarence a liberal allowance. He could 
invite his friends, hunt, shoot, — in short enjoy all the 
pleasures which at his age are naturally prized. When 
Clarence is old enough to enter either the diplomatic or 
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which I detest ! I cannot face such a future of toil and 
misery ! Is it required of me that I should ? " 

During the remainder of that day the unhappy youth 
endured a mental struggle such as he had never known 
before, and which occasioned him acute distress. In the 
heart of Clarence St. Clare the " strong man armed ** had 
hitherto held his goods in peace, ruling not in the form 
of violent passions, but that of the all-engrossing selfish- 
ness which is pechaps the special temptation of youths 
who have been brought up in luxurious ease. Clarence 
was the only surviving son of a mother who had made 
him her idol, and had never denied him any indulgence 
on which he had set his heart. He had always been 
looked upon as the heir to a dukedom, and had con- 
sequently been regarded by others, as well as by him- 
self, as a person of considerable importance. Clarence 
had taken religion very easily ; he had, indeed, observed 
some of its outward forms, especially when he was at 
the Castle, oi' at Framlingham Hall, but had hardly ever 
given even a thought to the state of his heart before 
God. Now everything was altered. Clarence was in 
the world merely as one of the numerous competitors in 
a race where he felt conscious that he would be dis- 
tanced by many on whom he had hitherto looked down 
with contempt. Clarence, secure in his own elevation, 
had viewed with rather scornful pity the plodders who 
had to elbow their way through the crowd, whilst he sat 
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mounted, as it were, on his stately courser of hereditary 
rank ; now he must dismount, to try his strength, per- 
haps vainly, against theirs ! But the most distressing 
part of Clarence's trial was connected with a spiritual 
awakening. Selfishness, the sleepy demon who had held 
undisputed sway in his soul, had been suddenly startled 
by loud knocking at the gate. Pain, sorrow, disappoint- 
ment, in quick succession, had given an imperative sum- 
mons ; but they were merely as messengers, shaking the 
gate which they by themselves had no power to break 
open. But another and a more mighty Power was sum- 
moning the awakened garrison to surrender. Selfishness 
was making desperate efforts to bar, bolt, and blockade 
the gate against the entrance of the rightful Master. On 
the issue of that struggle between good and evil the 
soul's state throughout eternity might depend ! Clarence 
knew this, felt this, and inwardly trembled, but could 
not make up his mind to sacrifice earth for heaven ! 
The misery felt within only betrayed itself outwardly 
by peevishness, and an abstracted manner, which bor- 
dered on rudeness, when he mixed with the family circle. 
Clarence hardly took in a word of the conversation at 
the dinner-table, even when it was addressed to himself. 
When he had to hand a plate of soup to Ida, Clarence 
set it down before himself, to the young lady's no small 
surprise. Clarence answered questions at random, and 
looked annoyed at being asked any. When Harold, after 
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an animated account of his canvass for the Blues, asked 
his schoolfellow whether he did not think victory cer- 
tain, Clarence's sullen reply was only, " I don't know, 
and I don't care." When Robin inquired whether Clar- 
ence did not like the martyr-book very much, he was 
vouchsafed no answer at all. The Hartleys thought their 
guest very disagreeable, and even Ida's admiration for 
his "perfect manners" was considerably cooled. And 
yet Clarence was more worthy of pity than of blame. 
His irritability was like that caused by painful sickness. 
His illness was that of the spirit. Clarence had never 
before been in such need of sympathy, or so deserving 
of kind indulgence. 

In the afternoon Clarence shut himself up in his room 
to perform the necessary task of writing to his mother 
and the duke. But the task was more than, in his un- 
decided frame of mind, the unhappy youth could per- 
form. Thrice was the pen taken up, thrice were a few 
lines traced on the black-bordered paper ; as often was 
the pen thrown down, and the paper torn into frag- 
ments. 

" I can't write ! — I don't know what to say ! " mut- 
tered Clarence to himself in despair. Harold, in the 
garden below, was giving his little brother the enjoy- 
ment of a good swing on a rope suspended between two 
trees. The sound of the Hartleys' merry voices, as Robin 
shouted, " Higher ! higher ! " almost distracted Clarence. 
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He went to the open window at last, and calling out, 
" Have done with that noise ! can't one have a moment's 
quiet in this place ? " violently shut down the window. 

" I say," cried Robin, looking up angrily, " Clarence is 
just as cross as a bear to-day ! " 

" He's not lord and master here," said Harold ; " I've 
no mind to obey his commands ! " and he laid his hands 
on the ropes. 

" Perhaps we'd better stop," observed Robin, getting 
down rather reluctantly from the swing; "I daresay 
that Clarence is sad because his sister is to be buried to- 
morrow. I don't wonder that he does not like to hear 
us laughing so loudly." 

" You're a good-natured little chap ! " cried Harold. 
"You shall have a romp with me in the hay-field in- 
stead." 

There was now no outward sound to disturb Clarence 
in his writing, and yet he was imable to write. He had 
but commenced for the fourth time, when Lady Laurie 
tapped at the door. 

"I am sending to the post, Clarence," she said; "I 
have waited till the last minute for the letter which you 
said 'that you must positively send to your mother. I 
hope that it is ready, or you will not be able to forward 
it by this day's post." 

" It is not ready — I can't write till to-morrow," re- 
plied Clarence without opening the door. He heard 
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Lady Laurie's light footsteps and the rustle of her dress 
as she descended the stair. 

" She will think me a fool, or a brute ; I could call 
myself both ! " cried Clarence bitterly, as he threw aside 
his pen. " My poor mother will be impatiently expect- 
ing my answer ; and on the sad, sad day, when she will 
need every comfort that I can give her, when she is left 
alone in the evening to weep over her loss, she will think 
her only son utterly heartless ! But how can I in one 
day make up my mind as regards what must affect my 
whole course through life ? I never before found my- 
self plunged into such a sea of perplexity and misery r 
I could almost wish myself as my angel sister is, with 
all the world's troubles ended ; only I am not ready to 
die ! I am a weak, wavering, wretched creature, unfit 
either for this world or the next ! " 

It was in this state of self>disgust that Clarence, find- 
ing solitude intolerable, at last joined the circle assem- 
bled in the lower room for the Scripture reading. 

Clarence was not the only one who brought to that 
meeting an anxious, burdened heart. Lady Laurie had, 
as we have seen, observed with pain that Harold's first 
love, his fervent love towards his Divine Master, appeared 
to be waxing cold. The youth over whom she had 
yearned, and prayed, and rejoiced, appeared engrossed 
with earthly interests, so absorbed in the excitement of a 
political contest that he hardly cared for anything else. 



^ 
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One painful symptom of decline was the more than cold- 
ness which there was now between Harold and Ida. It 
was only Lady Laurie's presence which prevented an 
open quarrel between her only daughter and the son of 
her adoption. Especially on this day had the widow 
lady been distressed by a dispute regarding some trifle, 
which showed that her home was no longer the abode 
of family love. Robin had, as usual, sided with his 
brother. There had been bitter remark and angry re- 
tort; and though to a less vigilant and loving parent 
the dispute might have seemed a very small matter, to 
Lady Laurie it was painful evidence that the tempter 
was busy amongst her flock. With very fervent prayer 
for guidance and help did Lady Laurie enter the room 
where the rest of the party were assembled. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



ST. Peter's feet washed. 



Lady L, It is an Oriental custom to put the shoes, or 
sandals, off from the feet, and leave them at the threshold, 
before entering the presence of a superior. Let us, as 
we enter on a most deeply solemn and touching subject, 
lay aside, as it were, all that has touched the earth — 
our earthly wishes, hopes, fears, and passions. Let us 
with lowly reverence follow the steps of the blessed 
Saviour and His apostles as they ascend the stair to an 
upper room in a house in Jerusalem. It is in that room 
that the Lord will partake of His last supper, before 
making that awful sacrifice of His life on which a 
world's salvation depends. 

And here I would pause to bring before your minds 
a few of the surroundings of the scene, that you may 
better realize it. The expression " furnished " must not 
mislead us, nor must we imagine the chamber in the 
least like the representations made by artists who have 
never been in the East. The furniture probably con- 
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sisted of a mat, over which large cushions were placed, 
on which the guests could lean in a half-reclining pos- 
ture, the left arm resting on the cushion, while the right 
hand was used for taking food. If there were any table, 
it would be a very low one ; but with Orientals the mat 
spread on the floor often takes the place of a table. The 
vessels used would probably be of brass, for of glass or 
china there would be none. 

Harold. I thought that the Passover feast was to be 
eaten standing; the first Passover in Egypt certainly 
was so. 

Lady L. But not the commemoration Passovers in 
Palestine. There the meal was partaken of in a reclin- 
ing posture. 

Robin. How sad the Lord must have felt when He 
thought, " This is the very last time, before I die, that I 
shall eat with My friends ! " 

Lady L. We can have but a faint idea of the feelings 
which on that occasion possessed the soul of the blessed 
Saviour, save as we gather them from His own words. 
The terrible shadow of the cross was falling upon Him ; 
He knew that the sun would rise on a scene of terrible 
trial, and that before that sun should set tortures would 
have to be endured which it is beyond our power to 
conceive. The Lord Jesus stood, as it were, on the 
brink of an awful precipice, at the bottom of which 
were the very horrors of hell. From the descent 
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Christ's human nature shrank, though His divine love 
was stronger than death. At such an hour as this, how 
it must have added to the bitterness of Christ's trials 
when He found that even amongst the chosen and cher- 
ished friends whom He had gathered aroimd Him there 
had been jealousy and dissension ! Instead of concen- 
trating all their thoughts upon the Master from whom 
they were so soon to be parted, the apostles were actually 
disputing amongst themselves as to which of them was 
the greatest ! 

Harold. That very dispute shows that St. Peter was 
not the acknowledged head of the apostles. 

Ida. It is strange that at such a time there should 
be any disputing. Do we at aJl know its cause ? 

Lady L. It may have been about the chief seat — ^the 
seat most close to the Lord. Another suggestion has been 
put forth. The dispute may have been the result of a 
question arising as to which of the party should perform 
the slave's office of washing the feet of the rest Feet- 
washing, as we know from other parts of Scripture, was 
a common custom amongst the Jews. When the Lord 
said to the Pharisee, " Thou gavest Me no water to wash 
My feet," He showed that not to offer this needful re- 
freshment was a breach of hospitality. If there had 
been any dispute amongst the apostles as to which of 
them should fill the brass basin with water, and kneel 
down to wash the feet of his brethren, how wonderfully 
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expressive was the silent, touching rebuke conveyed by 
their Master in the action of which we are going to 
read! 

BEADING FROM JOHN XIII. 

" Now before the feast of the passover, when Jesus 
knew that His hour was come that He should depart out 
of this world unto the Father, having loved His own 
which were in the world, He loved them unto the end. 
And supper being ended,* the devil having now put 
into the heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon's son, to betray 
Him ; Jesus knowing that the Father had given all 
things into His hands, and that He was come from God, 
and went to God ; He riseth from supper, and laid aside 
His garments; and took a towel, and girded Himself 
After that He poureth water into a bason, and began to 
wash the disciples' feet, and to wipe them with the 
towel wherewith He wfiis girded." 

Clarence. It is almost inconceivable that the King 
of glory should so abase Himself before fisher- 
men! 

Harold. The Creator kneeling at the feet of the 
creature ! 

Robin. I think that the angels would wonder more at 
this than at any of the Lord's miracles. They would 
not wonder at the Son of God raising the dead, or mak- 
ing the wind and the sea obey Him ; but to see Him 

* The more correct tran«lation ia, — in the midst of supper. 
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kneeling to wash men*s feet would make them look 
down quite silent with wonder. 

Lady L. The more we realize the exceedingly great 
dignity of our Divine Lord, the majesty of His power, 
the glory of His person, the more we marvel at the 
depth of humility to which He descended when He bent 
His knees and washed the feet of poor mortals. Re- 
member the glowing words of Isaiah regarding Him : 
" Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of His 
hand, and meted out heaven with the span... Lift up 
your eyes on high, and behold who hath created these 
things, that bringeth out their host by number... for 
that He is strong in power ; not one faileth." Yes ; it 
is He who keeps the sun in his course who in a bor- 
rowed chamber, for He had none of His own, stooped to 
act the part of a slave ! In the view of such humility, 
what is human pride ? The highest r^^nk appears like 
the elevation of an ant on his hillock ; the greatest 
talent, like the flickering spark of a fire-fly ; the greatest 
power, like the strength of an insect's wing. If there 
be one thing on earth which angels must view with 
pitying scorn, it is human pride. 

READING. 

" Then cometh He to Simon Peter : and Peter saith 
unto Him, Lord, dost Thou wash my feet ? Jesus 
answered and said unto him, What I do thou knowest 
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not now ; but thou shalt know hereafter. Peter saith 
unto Him, Thou shalt never wash my feet." 

Robin, I should have cried out, just like Peter. How 
could the fisherman sit still and let his Master kneel 
before him ? 

Lady L. Two characteristics of Peter are shown in 
this incident, — a feeling of his own unworthiness, which 
we admire, with something of the presumption which 
made him, on other occasions, appear to think that he 
knew better than his Lord. Peter opposed because he 
did not understand. 

READING. 

" Jesus answered him, If I wash thee not, thou hast 
no part with Me. Simon Peter saith unto Him, Lord, 
not my feet only, but also my hands and my head. 
Jesus saith to him. He that is washed needeth not save 
to wash his feet, but is clean every whit : and ye are 
clean, but not all." 

Clarence. This is a difficult saying. How can wash- 
ing a man's feet make him clean every whit ? 

Lady L, We must regard the feet-washing of the 
apostles not only as a lesson of humility and love, but 
as a symbolical action — a kind of acted parable. 

Robin. I do not understand what that is. 

Lady L. Outward washing with water is a type, a 
sign of inward washing of the soul. Without our souls 
being washed in the blood of the Lamb, we are utterly 
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unclean, and can in no wise enter the kingdom of heaven. 
If I wash thee not, thou hast mo part with Me, are 
weighty words of Christ, declaring a truth which is for 
all generations of men. 

Clarence, But why did the Lord say that it was 
needful to wash the feet ? 

Lady L. There is deep meaning in His words. When 
the apostles first believed and left all to follow Christ, 
except the secret traitor Judas, they were pardoned, 
sanctified, and cleansed. The head, the seat of thought 
and knowledge, was washed; so were the hands, the 
symbols of action. But in Scripture the feet denote our 
daily walk. As the bare or sandaJled foot constantly 
gets dusty and soil-stained, so even the best Christians 
find every day something of the world and sin clinging 
to them still. Let us arise in the morning with ever 
such good resolutions, we shall need at night the prayer, 
" Forgive us our trespasses," taught by the Lord EUmself. 

Clarence, This makes the symbol of washing the feet 
clearer. 

Lady L. And now let us meditate on another special 
lesson conveyed to us by this wonderful act of Christ. 
We have looked on it already as the very perfection of 
humility, and also as a symbol of that purity without 
which no man can see the Lord. But the Saviour meant 
the apostles to learn something besides humility and 
purity when He deigned to wash their feet. 
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Robin, Mother, you must mean love. 

Lady L, Let us read on from the thirteenth verse. 

READING. 

" Ye call Me Master and Lord : and ye say well ; for 
so I am. If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one another's feet. 
For I have given you an example, that ye should do as 
I have done to you." 

Robin, Oh, do you believe that the Lord washed even 
Judas's feet ? 

Lady L. Yes, even the feet of Judas, the feet of the 
hypocrite who should betray Him. Even for such a 
reprobate the blessed Saviour stooped to perform this 
menial office. If we have had the example of the 
deepest humility set before us, we have also that of the 
highest love — the love that suffereth long and is kind, 
the love that beareth all things and endureth all things. 
If the sight of Christ's humility should lay our pride in 
the dust, how should the example of His love awake in 
us bitter sorrow for our own unkind thoughts, our sharp 
words, our dissensions about mere trifles! Love one 
another, as I have loved you, was the Saviour's dying 
command — alas ! how often broken ! how often for- 
gotten ! If we had no other sin on our conscience, how 
guilty we should stand before God regarding this ! How 
we should implore for the gift of the Holy Spirit, whose 
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fruit is love ; and repent, from the depths of our hearts, 
for our own grievous shortcomings ! 

Lady Laurie sank on her knees, and poured out in 
prayer the trouble which weighed on her soul. Her 
voice faltered from the intensity of her feelings, and 
when she rose her eye-lashes were wet, and traces of 
tears were on her cheeks. There were two present who 
felt that those tears had specially flowed for them. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



NEW LIFE. 



It was an encouragement to Lady Laurie to find that 
during the remainder of the evening there was a marked 
improvement in the manner of the members of her 
family towards each other. No satirical remarks were 
made, no angry looks exchanged ; and when the circle 
broke up at night, a kindly "Good -night" was ex- 
changed between Harold and Ida ; and Robin said as he 
kissed his mother, " We're all going to love one another." 
But the widowed lady would have felt deeper joy had 
she known what had been the effect of reading this por- 
tion of Scripture on the mind of Clarence St. Clare. 
To him it came as the still, small voice after the earth- 
quake and fire. During the evening, whilst conversa- 
tion on common topics was going on around him, Clar- 
ence sat quiet and grave. Nobody wondered at this, 
for all knew that the funeral of his sister was to take 
place on the following day. The truth was that Clar- 
ence heard actually nothing of what was said. The 
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talk about the coming election, the expected letter from 
India, or the probable fate of Prem Dds, fell as unmean- 
ing sounds on his ear. The thoughts of Clarence were 
in the upper chamber in Jerusalem ; the image before 
his mind's eye was that of the Lord of life and glory 
kneeling at Peter the fisherman s feet. After he had 
retired to his own room, Clarence fell on his knees in 
such a frame of mind as he had never known before. 
The once proud, selfish, cold-hearted youth was casting 
himself as entirely on the mercy of Christ as did the 
penitent thief on the cross. 

" I have never yet been washed ; I come in my sin. 
I have never done a good deed, or even thought a good 
thought; I have lived for self, only for self. I have 
never really loved Thee, O my Saviour ! I have heard 
of Thy sufferings, and cared not ; I have slighted Thy 
mercy ; I have known of Thy sacrifice for me, and yet 
have given Thee no place in my heart. Oh, take me as 
I am, worthless and lifeless ; wash me — my head and 
hands and feet, for nothing, nothing is clean. Give to 

ft 

me, the proud and selfish, the spirit of humility and 
love. Make me pure, make me holy, make me Thy 
lowly follower. And oh, give to me strength to do Thy 
will, whatever obedience may cost me ; make me shrink 
from no sacrifice for Him who gave life itself for my 
sake." 

Clarence had little sleep on the following night, and 
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yet that night was remembered by him as the most 
blessed one that he ever had known, for after his sinful 
wanderings he had been found by the Shepherd at last. 

Clarence awoke in the morning with the sense of 
having undergone a great change, of a new life having 
been begun. He was to live no more unto self, but 
unto Him who had died to save him from the bondage 
as well as the punishment of sin. 

Clarence thought much of what was to pass that day 
at the Castle ; and he thought with a tenderness of spirit 
new to him, for true Christianity softens the heart. His 
sweet, beautiful sister's form was on that day to be laid 
in the tomb ; but Clarence thanked Qod for the hope 
that her ransomed spirit was now where superstition 
could never dim its brightness, — that she might at that 
moment be rejoicing with the angels over her penitent 
brother. Catherine, with her ardent though mistaken 
zeal, was remembered affectionately by Clarence in 
prayer, with a feeling that there was about to be a 
parting between them more painful than that caused by 
death. But it was specially to his mother — ^his half 
broken-hearted mother — that the thoughts of Clarence 
recurred. On that day — the day of the burial of her 
first-bom — Lady Reginald would not even have the sup- 
port of the presence of her son ; she would not even 
receive a line from him to comfort her in her sorrow. 

" What a wretched return I have made to my mother 
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for all her love ! " Clarence murmured to himself with a 
bitter pang of remorse. " And now I may be on the 
point of forfeiting that love which I never prized or 
deserved or returned as I ought to have done. Now I 
feel that I would more readily part with anything else 
upon earth." 

Every one noticed a change in Clarence's appearance 
and manner when he joined the family assembled for 
morning prayers. He was more gentle and subdued; 
all trace of irritability was gone. Clarence said in a 
low tone to Bobin that he was sorry for having spoken 
so roughly to him on the preceding day. 

" It was very wrong in me to make such a noise just 
under your window, dear Clarence," said Bobin peni- 
tently. He had never before called Clarence " dear." 

After breakfast was over, Clarence said to Lady 
Laurie as she was about to quit the room, " Might I ask 
for a few minutes of private conversation ? I want so 
much to consult you." 

" Certainly," replied the lady, and she led the way to 
the drawing-room. Clarence followed her, entered and 
closed the door. Both sat down near the window, and 
Clarence drew from his breast-pocket the letters written 
by his mother and his uncle. 

" Will you read these," he said, " and tell me how, in 
your opinion, I ought to reply?" 

Lady Laurie perused the two letters in silence, and 
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felt a little surprised that the young Romanist should 
hesitate at all as to accepting so kind and advantageous 
an offer as that made by the duke. " It is possible," she 
thought, "that the pride of Clarence recoils from the 
idea of living as a dependant in a mansion where he has 
been accustomed to be received as an heir. But such 
pride should be discouraged." 

" I suppose that you will feel it best to do what your 
mother evidently wishes you to do," said Lady Laurie, 
returning the letters. " You can have no conscientious 
scruple, as, like your uncle, you hold the Roman Catholic 
faith." 

"What if I do Tiot hold it?" said Clarence slowly, 
looking down on the floor as he spoke. 

"What — can you mean — ." Lady Laurie did not 
finish the question that trembled on her lips. 

Clarence looked up, and his eyes met those of the 
lady, earnestly, eagerly fixed upon him. He answered 
in words their inquiring gaze. 

" I am not a Roman Catholic," said Clarence St. Clare. 
" I cannot remain a member of a Church tainted with 
idolatry and stained with the blood of martyrs." 

The heart of Lady Laurie bounded with joy, for the 
tone of her guest expressed quiet decision. She took 
the hand of Clarence and pressed it within both her 
own, whilst tears rose to her eyes, and she silently 
thanked God for answering her prayers. 
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" Now that you know my position, tell me what I 
should do/' said Clarence ; '' no one can advise me so 
well as yourself. You now see why I felt unable 
yesterday to write to my mother; and yet I bitterly 
reproach myself for not having done so." 

Lady Laurie paused for a few moments in silent 
thought and prayer for guidance, then said aloud, "I 
think that you should, with grateful thanks, decline 
your uncle's offer, and tell him your reason for doing so. 
To accept it would not only be putting yourself into a 
position of great temptation; it would, with your altered 
views, be acting in a not straightforward manner." 

"But what other resource have I, if I throw this 
away?" said Clarence sadly. " I have had a good enough 
education perhaps, for one who is to live the life of a 
gentleman at ease, but I am hardly prepared for the 
struggle necessary for entering most professions; and, to 
speak frankly, I am almost penniless now, and shall soon 
be entirely dependent on my mother. The position 
would be painful enough, even if I still professed her 
religion ; — ^but to oblige her to make sacrifices for one 
whom she would look upon as a renegade, this would 
be simply intolerable." 

" Have you no other relative who might help you in 
gaining honourable independence ?" asked Lady Laurie ; 
and she added in a hesitating tone, " I think that you 
have a Protestant uncle." 
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" Oh ! pray don't speak of him. I could endure any- 
thing sooner than asking his help," exclaimed Clarence, 
as memory called up to his mind the image of a stout, 
vulgar-looking man, dressed in a snuff-brown suit, living 
in dingy city apartments. To Clarence "old Uncle 
Cobbs " was the impersonification of a coarse parveTmij a 
sour Puritan, a grocer in appearance, and in manner a 
bear. All St. Clare's aristocratic prejudices were in 
arms against his uncle in Leadenhall Street. 

Lady Laurie again reflected, and then said, " It seems 
to me that the first thing to be done is to consult your 
mother. She has a right to your confidence. Cost what 
it may, you should lay open to her your heart. You 
could do so more fully could you converse personally 
with her ; — but perhaps you still fear infection at the 
Castle." 

"I do not think about infection," cried Clarence; " my 
mother will be only too careful to guard me from the 
shadow of a risk. Yes, I will instantly be off for the 
Castle ; " and he rose from his seat as he spoke. 

" Stay ; the morning train went hours ago — " 

" And the afternoon train does not meet that which 
would take me home ; I should have to pass the night 
in London," said Clarence. " I fear that I must wait 
till to-morrow." 

" But you can telegraph at once to say that you are 
coming," observed Lady Laurie. " Your mother will be 
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comforted to-day by the thought that to-morrow even- 
ing you will be with her." 

" Thanks for the suggestion!" cried Clarence. " I will 
send a telegraph now, and be off to-morrow at daybreak." 

" We will all accompany you to the station," said Lady 
Laurie ; " shall I engage a carriage ?" 

"No, thanks," replied Clarence St. Gare; "I must 
throw away no money now ; I would rather walk to 
the station. And think me not unmindful of your 
kindness, dear Lady Laurie, if I own that I would prefer 
walking alone. I have so much to think of — such a 
meeting, such a confession before me." 

" I quite understand," said the lady with kindly sym- 
pathy. "I will arrange that the carrier's cart, which 
goes early to the station, should carry your portmanteau, 
if you will leave it outside your door, and you shall 
have your quiet, solitary walk to yourself. I know, dear 
Clarence, that there are times when we feel it mast 
soothing and helpful to be left alone with our God." 

Clarence went off at once to forward his telegram. 
Harold and Robin were outside the porch, fastening up 
some straggling branches of clematis by which it was 
mantled, and talking to each other as they did so. The 
house-door being open they did not hear the approach 
of St. Clare, and he could not avoid catching the sound 
of a few words which fell from Robin. 

" But if Clarence prays to the Virgin — " 
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" Clarence will never pray to saint or Virgin again/' 
interrupted St. Clare, as he passed forth into the bright 
open daylight. " He wants no Saviour nor Intercessor 
save One. His watchword from this day henceforth 
shall be her dying words — Jesus only ! " 

Robin, beaming with joy, ran into the house to carry 
the good news to his mother, and found her thanking 
and praising God. 

"Is it not glorious?" cried Bobin. "Mother, Tm 
thinking that Clarence has no Bible — may I not give 
him mine ? It is such a beauty ; it has references, and 
maps, and gilt edges besides." 

" But what would my little boy do without a Bible ?" 
asked Lady Laurie. 

" I could not do without a Bible," replied Bobin 
gravely; "but I am feure that Harold would let me have 
his old school one. He never uses that now, for he has 
one so very much better." 

" Why not give the old school one to Clarence ?" said 
Lady Laurie, wishing to hear what the child would reply. 

Robin's honest face expressed dissent before he was 
able to put his rea.son for it into words. 

"You see, mother, Clarence is accustomed to have 
everything about him nice, and even grand, so perhaps 
if he had such a very shabby Bible he might not just 
prize it so much. May I not give him mine ?" 

Lady Laurie was going to say, " I will present him 
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with a new one," when the thought occurred to her 
mmd, " What right have I to keep from my darling boy 
the blessing which follows self-denial ? Robin will pray 
more heartily for Clarence if he has given up something 
for the sake of the lad." Lady Laurie stooped down 
and kissed Robin's glowing cheek fondly, and said, " Do 
as you plea^, my child ; give your beautiful Bible, and 
ask Qod to make it Clarence's guide through life, and 
his dearest treasure on earth." 

If there was one of the family at Willowdale Lodge 
whose pleasure at St. Clare's conversion was not quite 
unmixed with pain, that one was Harold Hartley. He 
had been Clarence's special friend, they had spent much 
time together, and had conversed on various subjects; 
but Harold had done nothing, had said nothing, to draw 
his school companion to Christ. Harold would have 
been the person whom Clarence would naturally have 
consulted on any perplexing question ; but Hartley felt 
that he had, by his own fault, forfeited the confidence 
which once he had enjoyed. It was Lady Laurie to 
whom St. Clare had opened his heart ; it was to Robin 
that a frank avowal had been made. Harold owned to 
himself that he had shown little thoughtful kindness or 
friendship to Clarence during the latter part of his visit. 
Absorbed in preparations for the coming election, pro- 
voked at St. Clare's presence in the Lodge being made a 
subject of gossip, and forming a hasty and harsh judg- 
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ment regarding his former friend, Harold had neglected 
and slighted Clarence. Harold had given his companion 
no help in the painful struggle which had freed him 
from the bonds of superstition which had inthralled 
him from childhood. Hartley was somewhat in the 
position of an officer who, having loitered on his way to 
a post assigned him, finds that a glorious battle has been 
fought and won in his absence. Such a soldier can 
scarcely share the joy of the victors, because of the 
painful regret brought by the thought, " Oh ! why was 
I not there ?" 

Lady Laurie gave a good deal of thought to prepara- 
tion for the evening reading, it being the last that 
Clarence was likely to attend. She felt anxiety regard- 
ing so young a convert, who would be suddenly thrown 
into the midst of temptations for which she could not 
think him fully prepared. How could the youth stand 
firm with all his family against him; how resist the 
tears of his mother, the arguments of Romanist priests, 
the sophistry of smooth-tongued Jesuits ? Lady Laurie 
had not given Clarence credit for possessing much of the 
mettle of which heroes are made. His habits of self- 
indulgence, his indolent nature, his love of ease, early 
associations, and present difficulties, all seemed to lessen 
the probability of St. Clare's being resolute in giving up 
his earthly happiness for conscience* sake. Harold had 
far more of the spirit and resolution which help to form 
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a strong character; and yet Harold had in some measure 
disappointed the hopes of his mother. She had not had 
the least reason to doubt of the reality of his conversion 
before he went to the public school — she would have as 
soon doubted her own ; yet she could not shut her eyes 
to the fact that her adopted son had not now the fervour 
of his first love. What then could be expected from St. 
Clare, whose advantages had been so much fewer, whose 
knowledge of the Bible was not a tenth part of that 
possessed by Harold when a mere child ? Lady Laurie 
searched not only in the Scriptures, but in such books 
as were within her reach, for spiritual armour for the 
young convert She took pains to write down for him 
answers to arguments that might be brought forward to 
perplex and confuse him. She resolved to bring into 
the evening reading, as far as she could, reasons for 
rejecting some of the most dangerous errors of Home. 
After all, the lady's best resource was prayer. She 
entreated the Lord Himself to cover the head of His 
young soldier in the perilous time of battle. 

As there was no longer any necessity to keep Ida from 
the risk of imbibing doctrinal error by conversation with 
a Romanist, Lady Laurie did not prevent her daughter's 
taking a little walk in the garden with her guest. 
Clarence talked of his mother and Angelina with sub- 
dued sorrow to one who sympathized with him as a 
sister might have done. As the two paced the gravel 
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walk together, whilst Robin worked in his little garden 
near them, they were observed by Miss Petty, who came 
to pay a good-bye visit to Lady Laurie. 

" I am so distressed at having to leave Foreham with- 
out seeing more of you, dearest Lady Laurie," cried the 
not very welcome visitor, as she interrupted her friend 
in the midst of researches into a volume of Church 
history; "but it is simply impossible for me to be 
longer spared." Then followed a very long and tedious 
account of the reasons which made it an imperative duty 
incumbent on Miss Petty to return to London on the 
following day. Lady Laurie endured the visit for an 
hour, but not all the curiosity of Miss Petty could draw 
from her friend a word regarding Mr. St. Clare's future 
prospects or plans, beyond his intention to go to his 
mother. Miss Petty left Willowdale Lodge at last, and 
returned to Copley Hoase to give the most ill-natured 
account that she could of what she had chanced to see 
in the garden. 

** Flirting on the very day of his poor sister's funeral 
— I could not have believed it!" she exclaimed, in the 
presence not only of the BuUens, but of the servant 
waiting at table, who was, like his master, strong in the 
interests of the Red party. The family affairs of the 
quiet, saintly lady of Willowdale Lodge, were talked of 
with coarse jest and rude mirth over tankards of ale in 
low public-houses in Foreham. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



THE MASS. 



Clarence. I suppose that we shall read of the Holy 
Eucharist to-day. Before we begin I very much wish 
that you, Lady Laurie, would make clear to me what 
view Protestants hold on the subject of the Mass. You 
know that our priests tell us, and all Catholics — I mean 
Romanists — ^are bound to believe that the wafer and 
wine used in the Eucharist (the Sacrament) are actually 
changed into the body and blood of Christ the Lord ; 
but I have seen in the " Book of Martyrs " that holy 
men — ^bishops amongst them — were willing to be burned 
alive rather than agree to such a doctrine. 

Lady L, I know that Romanists receive this doctrine, 
which is called Transubatantiation. 

Clarence. I never thought of doubting it till I read 
the martyrs' book. Did not Christ say when He broke 
the bread. This is My body? and must not every word 
which He spoke be true ? 

Lady L. Assuredly every word must be true when 
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taken in the sense in which the Lord intended it to be 
taken. You must remember that Christ was in the 
habit of speaking in parables ; it is even written that 
He spake to the people only in parables. The Lord said, 
/ am the vine, I am the door; but no one could take 
such words literally. Christ said, referring to the manna 
eaten many hundreds of years before by the children of 
Israel, / am the bread which came down from heaven 
(John vi. 41). Now it is impossible that the Lord could 
mean that He was actually that manna, of which any 
portion, if kept beyond a day, became corrupt and 
loathsome. 

Harold. Any child can see that in these cases the 
Saviour meant — The vine is a type of Me. The door 
is a type of Me. The manna is a type of My flesh. 
And so. This is My body, which I will give for the life 
of the world, must have meant. This bread is a type of 
My body. 

Lady L. The outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace. 

Ida. The Lord was in the body Himself when He 
said. This is My body. 

Lady L. In the mysterious sixth chapter of St. John's 
Gospel we see how carefully the Saviour guarded the 
Jews from the mistake of taking literally His declara- 
tion, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and 
drink His blood, ye have no life in you. The unbe- 
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lieving Jews, like superstitious Romanists, took his 
words literally, and the Lord corrected the error of their 
carnal minds by declaring. It is the Spirit that qwick- 
eneth; the flesh profiteth nothing : the words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit, and they are life. 

Clarence. I think that I see your meaning. The 
Sacrament is a spiritual feast ; it is the sovZ that Ls fed 
by the body of Christ, as our earthly forms are fed by 
the typical bread. 

Lady L, And only by such souls as by faith feed on 
the Lord is any nourishment, any profit received. I 
will give you another striking example from Scripture 
of the way of speaking in parables. It shall be an 
example where no one can doubt that the meaning is 
purely and solely spiritual. You all remember that 
Moses in the desert smote a rock, out of which waters 
gushed forth. St. Paul positively affirms, That rock 
was Christ (1 Cor. x. 4). His meaning most clearly is 
this — That rock was a type of Christ smitten for our 
sakes, from whose wounded side flowed the healing tide 
from which comes eternal life. 

Clarence. I shall regard difterently now the sacrifice 
of the Mass. 

Lady L. The sacrifice of the Mass ! That word 
sacrifice tells of another mistake, a grievous mistake, 
made by Rome in regard to Holy Communion. The 
priests assert that Christ's body is actually sacrificed 
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afresh every time of celebration of High Mass. Now 
this is directly contrary to Scripture, which declares 
that Christ, when He died on the cross, offered up one 
full, perfect, and all-sufficient sacrifice for the sins of 
mankind. Christ cried out, It is finished! Rome 
avers it was not finished. The work must, by the 
hands of priests, be carried on to the end of the world. 

Harold. A blasphemous contradiction. 

Lady L. In Hebrews, tenth chapter, tenth verse, we 
read, " We are sanctified by the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ once for all ;" and again in the twelfth verse, 
" This man, after He had offered ons sacrifijce for sins 
for ever, sat down on the right hand of God." 

Ida, Can Rome explain away words so distinct as 
these ? 

Lady L, I must tell you of an old monk in the yeax 
1528, to whom the falseness of the Romish idea of the 
sacrifice of the Mass seemed to be suddenly revealed, as by 
a flash of light from heaven. The old man stood dressed 
in the gaudy robes which Rome thinks suitable for the 
commemoration of the Saviour's death, when Zuingle, a 
famous Reformer, began to read aloud the Apostles' Creed. 
When he came to the words, " He ascended into heaven, 
and sitteth on the right hand of God the Father : from 
thence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead," 
the reader paused, and observed, "/jf ih^se words are 
true, the Mass is a lie'* The old priest, standing by 
(») 16 
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the altar, was struck with conviction. He stripped off 
his vestments on the spot, threw them on the altar, and 
cried aloud, "Unless the Mass has better proofs from 
Scripture than I know of, I can have no more to do 
with it ! " 

Ida. One would like to know whether that brave, 
honest old priest, was burned alive for making that 
speech. 

Harold, I am sure that I have read in history of 
some one being given poison in the consecrated wafer 
used in the Mass. If that wafer had been changed, as 
Rome says that it was, by a few words spoken in Latin 
by the murderous priest who consecrated it, the poison 
must have been changed as well as the wafer that held 
it. But I am sure that the priest so little believed his 
own lie that he would not have dared to eat it. 

Clarence. But was not the belief in Transubstantia- 
tion, the change of the wafer and wine, held from the 
earliest ages ? Father O'Brien affirms that it was so. 

Lady L. Let me read to you a few extracts from 
this little book ("Facts and Dates"), which I should 
like you to take with you to your home, as giving the 
historical view of the question. 

{Reads.) " Transiibatantiation. The term was invented 
by Innocent III. at the Council of Lateran, a.d. 1215, 
to express a change " of substance of the elements bread 
and wine into the real body and blood of Christ. The 
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dogma of Transubstantiation had no existence in the 

Church before that council Transubstantiation was 

a private opinion in the Church at a much earlier date. 
None of the fathers of the Eastern Church held it, 
Chrysostom or Jerome ; or of the Western, Ambrose or 
Augustine. It was unknown to Celasius of Rome, a.d. 

496 It was condemned on its first appearance by the 

Council of Constantinople, A.D. 680, consisting of three 
hundred and thirty-eight bishops," 

Clarence. Then it appears that the doctrine on which 
Rome insists, to enforce which she has used fire and 
sword, was not held by the apostles, nor by the early 
fathers, and was actually condemned by a large council 
of the Church. 

Harold. Therefore it is as contrary to truth as it is 
to reason. 

Lady L. And to Scripture — the Word of God. 

Clarence. I will never again kneel down to the Host. 
And yet is it not right that we should reverence that 
which even Protestants admit to be a type of the Lord's 
body? 

Lady L. To reverence, but never to worship. To 
bow down to a piece of consecrated bread is idolatry in 
the sight of God. We have a striking example in the 
Old Testament of the error into which weak mortals 
may be led by extreme reverence for an emblem. How 
very interesting a type of salvation was the brazen 
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serpent raised in the wilderness by Moses ! It had 
been the means of working a mighty miracle, such as 
even Rome cannot attribute to the Host. Merely looking 
at the brazen serpent had been the means of saving 
multitudes from death by the bite of liery reptiles. 

Clarence. It would certainly have been adored in my 
Church — I mean the Church that was mine before I 
came here. 

Lady L. It was worshipped by the Israelites, who 
were sadly prone to idolatry. When Hezekiah, the 
pious king of Judah, saw the sin caused by over-rever- 
ence for a precious relic, a most striking type of the 
Saviour, what did he do ? He who removed the high 
places, broke the images, and cut down the groves in his 
pious zeal, also brake in pieces the brazen serpent which 
Moses had made. He called it Nehvshtan — a piece of 
brass. (2 Kings xviii.) 

Ida. And the Lord blessed that good king with 
miraculous recovery from iUness and deliverance from 
his foes. 

Clarence. I never before heard of that passage in 
Scripture. 

Lady L, It is not likely that Rome would suffer 
attention to be drawn to such a passage. It is one of 
those, doubtless, which make her popes and priests 
regard the Bible as a very dangerous book. 

The last words roused up Robin, who, after trying at 
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first to understand the conversation about the Mass, 
had given up the attempt in despair. The little boy's 
thoughts had been wandering to Prem D^, and the 
longed-for letter from India which he expected to come 
on the morrow. 

" Mother," said Robin, " is it not time for us to begin 
our Bible-reading ? I do not think that we have had 
anything yet about Peter." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

ST. PETER IN THE GARDEN. 

Lady L. Twice in St. John*s account of that most 
solemn feast of which we yesterday began the reading 
is St. Peter mentioned. As we are confining ourselves 
to what specially relates to that apostle, we will now go 
to the twenty-first verse of the thirteenth chapter of 
St. John. 

READING. 

"When Jesus had thus said, He was troubled in spirit, 
and testified and said, Verily, verily, I say unto you. That 
one of you shall betray Me. Then the disciples looked 
one upon another, doubting of whom He spake. Now 
there was leaning on Jesus' bosom one of His disciples, 
whom Jesus loved. Simon Peter therefore beckoned 
unto him that he should ask who it should be of whom 
He spake. He then, lying on Jesus* breast, said unto 
Him, Lord, who is it? Jesus answered, He it is to 
whom I shall give a sop, when I have dipped it. And 
when He had dipped the sop, he gave it to Judas 
Iscariot, the son of Simon." 
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Robin. Mother, why did St. Peter beckon to John to 
ask, when he could have asked himself ? 

Lady L. I can only suppose that St. Peter did so 
because St. John's being so close to the Lord enabled 
him to ask the question and receive a reply without the 
rest of the disciples overhearing what was said. It 
seems as if the sad secret was only between our Lord 
and St. John, or we can hardly imagine how the traitor 
was suffered to depart, apparently unsuspected by any 
one else. 

Robin. If St. Peter had known what wicked Judas 
meant to do, I think that the apostle would have 
snatched up one of the swords, and stopped the traitor 
by striking him dead. 

Lady L. Let us now read from the thirty-third verse 
what the Lord said after Judas had passed forth into the 
darkness of night. 

READING. 

" Little children, yet a little while I am with you. 
Ye shall seek Me : and as I said to the Jews, Whither I 
go, ye cannot come ; so now I say to you. A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, That ye love one another ; 
as I have loved you, that ye also love one another. By 
this shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye 
have love one to another." 

Robin. The disciples must have wondered where the 
Lord was going, and why they could not go with Him. 
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Ida, They never seemed to understand that Christ 
was going to die. 

Lady X. St. Peter, we shall see, asked the question 
which must have been in the thoughts of all. 

READING. 

"Peter said unto Him, Lord, why cannot I follow 
Thee now ? I will lay down my life for Thy sake. 
Jesus answered him, Wilt thou lay down thy life for 
My sake ? Verily, verily, I say unto thee, The cock 
shall not crow, till thou hast denied Me thrice." 

Lddy L. And then probably followed that solemn 
warning of which we read in the twenty-second chapter 
of St. Luke. Turn to the thirty-first verse. 

READING. 

" And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath 
desired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat: but 
I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not: and 
when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren. And 
he said unto Him, Lord, I am ready to go with Thee, 
both into prison, and to death. And He said, I tell thee, 
Peter, the cock shall not crow this day, before thou shalt 
thrice deny that thou knowest Me." 

Harold, These words must have cut St. Peter to the 
heart. 

Lady L, He was so confident of the strength of his 
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own devoted love, that I think that the warning prob- 
ably went deeper into his soul after it was fulfilled 
than at the time when it was uttered. Let us pause to 
consider the warning as addressed to each individual 
here ; for so it virtually is. Satan hath desired to have 
ua; on each one here present he is ready to spring; near 
each one he is crouching in ambush. Did not St. Peter, 
in his first epistle, repeat the warning, with the memory 
of his own grievous fall in his mind ? 

Ida, Be sober, be vigilant; because your adversary, 
the devil, as a roaring lion, waUcetJi about, seeking whom 
he may devour (1 Peter v. 8). 

Clarence. Would that the Lord would pray for us as 
He did for Peter ! 

Lady L. He doth, He ever doth. Is it not written 
of our blessed Bedeemer, in regard to His feeble, tempted 
flock. Wherefore He is able also to save them to the utter- 
most that come unto Ood by Him,, seeing He ever liveth 
to make intercession foi* them? Were it not so, none of 
us would be able to stand. The Lord is not only our 
salvation, but our strength. 

Robin. How then did St. Peter fall? The Lord 
prayed that his faith might not fail, but it did fail. 

Lady L. Peter depended on himself; so he was suflTered 
to stumble, but not to fall away finally. 

Robin. Oh, yes ; it was just as when Peter jumped 
from the ship into the sea : he was allowed to find out 
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that he could not walk by himself ; but when he cried 
out, Lordy save me ! immediately the Lord stretched out 
His hand. He would never let His dear disciple be 
drowned, though He let him be frightened and wet. 

Lady L, We will not now dwell on the most touching 
address of our Lord, contained in the fourteenth and 
three following chapters of the Gospel according to St. 
John. It is believed that the latter, perhaps the greater 
part of the recorded discourse and prayer, may have 
been uttered on the way to Gethsemane, when the Holy 
One passed with His disciples over the brook Cedron 
to the scene of His mysterious anguish. For a record 
of that agony, and the gentle reproach specially ad- 
dressed to St. Peter, we will turn to the fourteenth 
chapter of St. Mark. And here I would remind you that 
St. Mark is believed to have received from St. Peter's 
own lips much of what is recorded in this Gaspel. You 
will observe that all the eleven a^^compajiicd the Lord 
over the brook, but eight of them He appears to have 
left at the entrance to the garden, whilst Christ pro- 
ceeded until He reached a more retired part of it, with 
His specially beloved and favoured three. 

READING. 

" And He taketh with Him Peter and James and John, 
and began to be sore amazed, and to be very heavy; 
and saith unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful 
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unto death ; tarry ye here, and watch. And He went 
forward a little, and fell on the ground, and prayed that, 
if it were possible, the hour might pass from him. And 
He said, Abba, Father, all things are possible unto Thee : 
take away this cup from Me : nevertheless not what I 
will, but what Thou wilt. And He cometh, and findeth 
them sleeping, and saith unto Peter, Simon, sleepest 
thou ? couldest not thou watch one hour ? Watch ye 
and pray, lest ye enter into temptation. The spirit 
truly is ready, but the flesh is weak." 

Harold, I cannot think how, at such a time, Peter 
covM sleep. 

Lady L. Alas 1 which of us dare say that we would 
not have done so ; which of us dare affirm that we never 
have done so ? Conscience has slept in the hour of 
temptation. When the scene of a Saviour agonizing 
for our sakes has been, as it were, brought before us in 
the sacred page, some weakness of the flesh, or, worse 
still, coldness of the heart, has made us read with care- 
lessness, or listen with weariness, and our thoughts have 
wandered away — perhaps to the world ! 

Ida. We have need to watch and pray. 

Lady L. We learn from St. Matthew's Gospel that 
three times the suflering Saviour — doubtless yearning 
for the sympathy of those whom He tenderly loved — 
came to His three disciples, and found them asleep! 
From no child of earth was the Holy One to find help 
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and comfort in this hour of His anguish. But now the 
stiUness of the garden was broken by rude sounds. 
Probably the eight disciples at the entrance were those 
first startled by the approach of a great multitude with 
swords and staves ; then Peter and the brothers would 
start to their feet, hardly needing the call of their 
Master, " Rise, let us be going ; behold, he is at hand 
that doth betray Me." 

Harold. Which of the four Gospels shall we read for 
an account of what followed ? 

Lady L, We will read from the twenty-second chapter 
of St. Luke, beginning at the forty-seventh verse. 

READING. 

'* And while He yet spake, behold a multitude, and he 
that was called Judas, one of the twelve, went before 
them, and drew near unto Jesus to kiss Him. But Jesus 
said unto him, Judas, betrayest thou the Son of man 
with a kiss ? When they which were about Him saw 
what would follow, they said unto Him, Lord, shall we 
smite with the sword ? " 

Robin, But Peter did not wait for an answer; he 
Bashed out his sword and struck boldly. 

READING. 

"And one of them smote the servant of the high 
priest, and cut off his right ear. And Jesus answered 
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and said, Suffer ye thus far. And He touched his ear, 
and healed him." 

Ida, St. Matthew gives us words specially addressed 
to St. Peter : " Put up thy sword into his place ; for all 
they that take the sword shall perish by the sword." 

Harold, And St. Matthew writes, " Then all the dis- 
ciples forsook Him and fled." I think that St. John could 
not bear to write this. He seems to have been the 
first to stop in the cowardly flight, and turn to follow 
those who were leading his Master away. 

Robin. And Peter was the next; we know he was 
the next. 

Lady L. We know not for ceiijainty who was the 
first to turn back ; St. John, in his own account, puts 
himself and Peter together. But we will not, this even- 
ing, proceed further in the deeply interesting and painful 
narrative. Let us rather gather up the instruction 
which we have received from what we have been read- 
ing and hearing. Let us take the le&sons which we 
have been taught into our hearts. Tell me in turns 
what you consider these special lessons to be. 

Ida. What strikes me most is the extreme weakness 
of human nature, as shown in the conduct of those 
who were, I suppose, the best men at that time upon 
earth. 

Harold. Certainly one learns the need of watchfulness 
and prayer. 
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Robin, And that one must not fight, like St. Peter, 
but, like our Lord, do good to our enemies. 

Clarence. I have gathered a lesson of comfort from 
the thought that Christ watched and prayed for St. Peter, 
even when the disciple forgot to watch and pray for 
himself. 

Lady Laurie then led the prayer with which the 
little meeting was concluded, making special and earnest 
intercession for the young friend who was to depart on 
the morrow. She knew that a time of temptation was 
before him, and she earnestly besought for him that 
heavenly wisdom and strength which God promises in 
answer to prayer. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



A TEST. 



When the family had separated for the night, Robin ran 
after Clarence, who, with a slow step, was mounting the 
stair to go to his room. 

" Clarence, you will keep this, won't you, and read a 
little every morning and night ? " said the little boy, 
pressing a volume into the hand of the youth. 

" What is it ? " asked Clarence, for the stair was but 
dimly lighted. 

" It's my Bible — it's the sword of the Spirit, you know; 
and youll want a sword, for you're going into the very 
middle of Popish people, and you have no sword of your 
own." 

" And so you deprive yourself of your own beautiful 
Bible for the sake of one who has hardly given you a 
kind word ? " said Clarence, touched by the generosity 
of the child. 

" It is not just all for your sake," said frank Robin. 
" And besides, I can have another Bible here ; but it 
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may be hard for you to get one. The pope's men won't 
want you to read the Bible, for it shows all their mis- 
takes. I am quite pleased for you to take this; but 
please — ^please promise to ase it every day, for Satan 
will be sure to want to get you, as he tried to get Peter." 

" Thanks for the Bible, and thanks for the warning," 
said Clarence. '' I will not forget to read, and you must 
not forget to pray; for," he added rather to himself than 
to the boy, " I shall have very great need of prayers." 

In the early mom when Lady Laurie, with her family, 
stood in the porch to bid farewell to Clarence St Clare, 
the widow's eyes were moist with tears as she looked 
on the tall, fair youth, going forth alone to face difficulties 
which in his own strength he could never overcome. 
Would the young tender shoot of faith not be dried up 
in springing by the hot sun of temptation ? could the 
stripling ever come out victorious from the struggle with 
the Goliath whom he was going forth to encounter ? 

" Good-bye, dear Lady Laurie: I shall never forget your 
kindness; I shall look upon your home as my soul's 
birthplace," whispered Clarence, as he pressed the hand 
of his friend with a warmth which had hitherto seemed 
foreign to his nature. — " Good-bye, Harold. I fancy that 
my school-days are ended. I wonder when and how we 
shall meet again. — Kind Ida, and you, my brave little 
Robin, good-bye." Garence caught up the child in his 
arms, and surprised him by a close hug ; then, not trust- 
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ing his voice to say more, the youth strode rapidly along 
the shrubbery path, and then through the outer gate. 
Bobin was going to run after him, but Lady Laurie laid 
her hand on the boy's shoulder. 

" Clarence would rather be quite alone," she said. 

" Poor fellow ! I think he was half ready to cry," 
observed Robin ; " didn't you see how he bit his lip ? I 
am glad that we don't live in the days when people 
could be burned alive for leaving the pope's religion." 

" There is more than one kind of persecution," observed 
Ida sadly. " Perhaps Clarence's mother will be implor- 
ing him with tears to give up his new faith." 

" That would be as bad, or nearly as bad, as being 
burned alive ! " cried Robin. 

The same thought was in the mind of St. Clare as he 
trod, sometimes with hasty, then with lingering step, the 
road which led to the station. He saw nothing of the 
objects around him — the hedges with their blooming 
wild-roses, here and there giving place to palings dis- 
figured with electioneering placards, Palgrave for ever, 
or Vote for Banting, in staring capitals of red or blue. 
What was the election to Clarence ? he was making an 
election in his own soul, and it and the consequences 
which it involved almost engrossed the mind of St 
Clare. Then he thought of his sister, never before so 
dear. How full would the Castle be of memories of her ! 
How would ahcy had she lived, have regarded her 

(80) 17 
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brother's conversion ? His mother, Clarence's only too 
loving mother, how would she endure this new blow 
coming upon her before the wound inflicted by the first 
had had any time to heal ? Could her son not at least 
delay his confession of his change of views ? Impos- 
sible ; for the duke's letter must be answered, and no 
reason but the true one could be given for Clarence's 
refusal of an offer which Lady Reginald would be sure 
to press on hLs acceptance. 

" God help me ! God sustain me ! " murmured Clarence. 
" I have never yet taken up a cross, and this is a ter- 
ribly heavy one to begin with. I feel so utterly alone, 
with no one to help or encourage me. And yet, how can 
I say so I Am I not struggling to follow the Lord, and 
will He not stretch out His hand ? I am at least not 
confident, like Peter, in my own strength." 

There was a sound of carriage wheels coming up 
behind. Miss Petty was also bound to the station ; for, 
greatly to her regret, her holiday had come to an end. 
She was returning to what she called Egyptian bondage. 
She would have to resume her painful position of humble 
companion to a proud, tyrannical, vulgar woman, whom 
in her heart she despised. Miss Petty would have 
almost to forget that she had a will of her own, and 
seek, by perpetual flattery, to retain the flckle favour of 
one who perpetually made her dependant feel the burden 
of her dependence. The poor lady was greatly to be 
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pitied ; for the world was her all, and to have even that 
imbittered was to be wretched indeed. 

Miss Petty caught sight of Clarence before he was 
aware that the little open chaise of the Bullens was 
coming up behind him. 

" There's the young sprig of nobility on his way to 
the station," said Miss Petty to herself ; " I heard that 
he was going to-day. But fancy his walking alone ! If 
it had not been for the birth of these Framlingham 
babies, all Willowdale Lodge would have turned out to 
do him honour. But he'll never be anything now but 
plain Mr. St. Clare, a simple nobody in society. It's the 
way of the world, the way of the world ! " murmured 
Miss Petty, as the chaise in which she was seated over- 
took and passed Clarence St. Clare. The youth cour- 
teously raised his cap in acknowledgment of Miss Petty's 
rather imnecessarily loud greeting. "He looks a bit 
depressed and cast down ; the peacock has lost some of 
his feathers " (Miss Petty had turned round on her seat 
to have a second stare). " But pride must have a 
fall ! — Oh ! " The last exclamation, or rather scream, was 
caused by a wheel of the chaise coming off, and the 
vehicle coming down with a crash. Miss Petty was 
thrown out on the dusty road. 

'" I hope that you are not hurt," said Clarence, hastening 
up to the spot, and assisting the frightened woman to 
rise, whilst the driver looked to the horse, which had 
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fallen. Miss Petty was little hurt, but terribly flurried 
and alarmed. She stood shaking the dust from her 
dress, whilst she scolded the driver. 

" I never saw such carelessness in my life ! You 
might have broken my neck ! Get the horse quickly 
into the chaise again, or I shall be late and miss the 
train." 

" I can't do no such thing," said the servant sullenly ; 
"the wheel's off, this here shaft is broken, and the 
beast has cut his shoulder. Master will be in a pretty 
way about it ! " and the man muttered to himself, " I 
told him that the wheel was shaky." 

" But what am I to do ! " cried Miss Petty desperately, 
as she thought of what might be the consequence of her 
missing the train. It might be the loss of her situation ; 
for her employer would admit no excuse for a delay 
which would cost her hours of wearisome waiting at the 
station where she had appointed to meet Miss Petty, 
who was to accompany her on a journey to the south. 
''What am I to do!" she repeated in a louder and more 
irritable tone. 

" I s'pose you must walk," said the surly coachman. 

The conclusion was inevitable, as there was no other 
vehicle to be seen on the road. As Clarence had no in- 
clination to have Miss Petty as his walking companion, 
he hastily again raised his cap, and with the parting 
remark, " I'm glad you're not hurt," hurried on his 
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onward way. But he had not gone three steps before 
his conscience smote him. Did the fact of Miss Petty's 
being a vulgar, disagreeable, talkative creature, absolve 
him from the duty of showing Christian courtesy ? Were 
pride and selfishness still to hold their ground in his 
heart ? Clarence walked on a little further, then 
stopped, and looked back. He saw poor Miss Petty 
looking very red in the face, attempting to lift up 
rather a large box in her arms, parasol, bandbox, and 
shawl on the road beside her, her torn dress draggling 
in the dust, looking an object of helpless misery, at which, 
some time before, the proud young St. Clare would only 
have laughed. There was no one but himself to give 
help, for the driver doggedly refused the smallest aid. 
It was impossible for the poor traveller to cajry all her 
luggage herself ; it would half break her heart to leave it 
behind. Yet — could St. Clare stoop to act as porter to 
the humble companion of a retired milliner ! There was 
in the youth's heart a very sharp struggle with pride, a 
struggle in which pride would have been victorious, but 
for the memory of the Bible-reading on the Thursday 
evening — that turning-point in the history of Clarence 
St. Clare. Could a creature of dust think himself 
lowered by performing any act of kindness? could it 
degrade him to minister to any fellow-mortal, even if it 
were on his knees ? As a bold rider forces his horse to 
take a leap from which it recoils, so Clarence forced 
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himself to retrace his steps and do what he knew that a 
Christian should do. He had a test of the sincerity of 
his conversion before him, all the more sure because his 
standing it would bring on him the world's ridicule 
rather than its praise. A youth would win admiration 
by rescuing a lady from flood or fire, but to carry her 
luggage on his shoulder would only provoke a laugh. 

" Allow me to help you/* said Clarence hastily, as he 
relieved Miss Petty of her box. It was light in pro- 
portion to its size, for fripperies do not weigh heavy, 
and the only book in it weus a church-service, so small 
that its owner could scarcely read it. If Clarence had 
been transformed into an angel before Miss Petty's eyes 
she could hardly have looked more astonished. 

" Oh, Mr. St. Clare, you ! impossible !" she exclaimed 

"We are a little late," said Clarence. "As I walk 
faster than you do, shall I save time by procuring your 
ticket ? " 

" Oh ! I should be so much obliged — delighted ! " and 
Miss Petty pulled an old and certainly not heavy purse 
out of her pocket. Clarence had to put down the big 
box, to take the purse and place it in the pocket of his 
own waistcoat. 

" By which class do you travel ? " he inquired. 

" Oh, by the first, of course ! " cried Miss Petty, not 
very truthfully, for she knew that the purchase of a 
first-class ticket would empty her purse. 
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Clarence said not a word more. It cost him a good 
deal to lift that box upon his shoulder, but he did it, 
resolutely crushing down the pride which would have 
impelled him to dash it down on the road. He went on 
as fast as his burden would allow, and never looked back 
to see Miss Petty with bandbox, parasol, and shawl, 
hurryiBg panting after him. 

" She is going first-class, so I will go second," thought 
Clarence to himself. He had never in his life so tra- 
velled before; but he would rather have sat by the 
engine-driver than have shared a carriage with the talka- 
tive, inquisitive woman, whom he was serving against his 
will 

As for Miss Petty, she was in a kind of ecstasy of 
amazement. To think of the grandson of a duke actually 
carrying her box ! — one named in the peerage being her 
travelling companion ! It would be a feather in her 
cap for the rest of her life — ^a delightful anecdote to be 
repeated to every one whom she met ! Miss Petty felt 
something like remorse for the bitter things which she 
had spoken againsf " the pert young peacock." 

" He's a thorough nobleman," she said to herself, " with 
the manners of a prince of the blood. There he goes, 
like a porter, with my black box on his aristocratic 
shoulder ; he who would certainly have worn the ducal 
coronet and robes had it not been for the coming of those 
unlucky babies." 



CHAPTER XXVm. 



A GRIEVOUS FALL. 



Greatly as the family at WUlowdale Lodge were inter- 
ested in Clarence, and heartily as they prayed for him at 
mormng worship, the arrival of the expected Indian 
letter at breakfast-time put even his troubles out of the 
thoughts of his friends for a time. The letter was 
again addressed to the Hartley brothers jointly, and was 
read aloud at the breakfast-table — its perusal interrupted 
by many exclamations. The missionary's letter was as 
follows : — 

" My dear Boys, — I am sure that you will be as anxious 
as I was to know the result of my poor bearer's rash 
expedition to his village. I have hesitated about writ- 
ing to you on the subject, from reluctance to giving you 
pain ; but it is better that you should know the truth, 
as it will quicken you in prayer for our poor lost sheep. 

''Prem D^ did not return at the appointed time. 
Day after day passed, and each left me in a state of 
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greater suspense. It was hardly possible for me to 
leave my station at that time; yet when alarming 
rumours reached me regarding my unhappy servant, I 
resolved to go and make at least an attempt to see him 
and bring him back. 

" Happily there was a night train, and moonlight, so 
I was not, in going, obliged to face the heat of the day. 
From the station nearest to Prem D^'s village, two 
hours' walking, as I heard, would bring me to the place. 
At the station I tried in vain to procure a guide. 

" I will not pause to tell you of all my diflBculties. I 
had to pass on foot through a good deal of jungle, where, 
of course, the moonlight helped me but little. I had to 
thank Gtod for mercifully preserving my life, for I all 
but trod on a cobra, and I feel certain that I heard the 
howl of some large wild beast in the distance. I had 
an idea of the direction of the village, and Robin's little 
compass was a help, when there was sufficient light for 
me to see it. I was thankful when I emerged into the 
open fields, for the moon went down, and it would have 
been very dangerous to remain long in the thick, fever- 
breeding jungle, haunted by snakes. I wandered on till 
the sun rose, and, guided by the creaking, groaning sound 
of a Persian wheel, found my way to a spot where, by 
the help of a pair of buffaloes, a man was drawing up 
water from a well. I found from him that I had wan- 
dered far from my way. The peasant gave me water. 
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for which I was thankfuL I had brought chapatties 
(unleavened flat cakes) with me, and so made a hasty 
meal. I was anxious not to lose time, as every hour 
made the heat more trying. Of course I had not for- 
gotten to take with me my white -covered umbrella, 
dear Lady Laurie's parting gift. The peasant would not 
leave his work to act as my guide, and his directions 
being anything but clear, I could hardly avoid again 
losing my way. I am sure that my wanderings more 
than doubled the distance that I had to traverse. The 
sun was very hot long before I reached Purian. The 
low collection of huts, which looked like a number of 
mud bricks, was distinguished from a thousand simUar 
villages by one gaudily-painted pointed cone, in a grove 
of palm-trees, which Prem Dds had described to me as a 
leading landmark. I was so much heated that I must 
have looked as if I had swum a river, and so much ex- 
hausted that I could hardly drag one foot after another. 
But I was thankful to have reached Purian at last. 

'' From the direction of the temple amongst the palms 
came a loud sound of tom-tomiTvg, beating the native 
drum, with wild singing and yelling, impossible to de- 
scribe — an unearthly sound such as one could fancy that 
demons might make. Apparently some heathen festival 
was going on in that grove. I dragged myself to the 
spot. A number of natives, many of them almost with- 
out clothes, were wildly dancing before a hideous many- 
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armed idol. Oh, my sons, I can hardly bear to write 
what it will so distress you to read. Amongst the 
wildest, noisiest of the deluded worshippers, with the 
idol's hateful mark on his forehead, I saw our poor 
deluded Prem Dds. I could hardly at first recognize 
him, so changed was he from the gentle, pious convert, 
on whose brow I had poured the water of baptism. 
His eyes had a wild, unnatural fire ; he was evidently 
under the excitement caused by hang.* Clinging to 
the hope that I had mistaken his identity, and was 
looking perhaps on his brother, I called out the name 
of Prera Dds. The poor fellow heard me, turned his 
wild, reddened eyes in my direction, uttered what was 
like a maniac's shriek, and rushed into the temple. I 
attempted to follow, but in vain. The natives thronged 
around, and would not suffer me to enter. I have a 
very indistinct idea of what followed ; I believe that I 
must have swooned. When I next opened my eyes I 
found myself, burning with fever, laid on a chaiyai in 
the bungalow (house) of the European magistrate of the 
district. The Hindoos must have carried me there. 
They were doubtless terrified at the idea of a European 
dying amongst them; the fearful lessons which the 
English taught them after the Mutiny will not soon be 
forgotten. 

" The magistrate has personally shown me kindness. 

* A Bpirituons drink, too well known in India. 
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I am a guest in his bungalow still; but I hope to be able 
to return to my station to-morrow. As regards my poor 

Prem Dds, Mr, Q gives me not the slightest hope 

of my ever recovering him from his heathen companions. 
The magistrate positively refuses to interfere in the 
matter. As I cannot take an oath that the man is 

detained prisoner against his will, Mr. Q says that 

it is impossible for him to stir up bad feeling amongst 
the natives by taking any step in the affair. I can see 
that the Englishman feels not the slightest interest in 
my work, hospitable as he has been to a countryman in 
distress. The magistrate actually said to me to-day, * I 
cannot imagine what it matters to you if a wretched 
nigger calls himself a follower of Christ or of Krishna. 
This bearer of yours only pretended conversion to curry 
favour with you ; it is the way with them all.' " 

Here the letter abruptly ended, except that initials, 
R H., were signed in straggling characters, as if the 
writer had been hardly able to guide his trembling 
fingers. 

" Oh, Prem D^, Prem DAs ! " exclaimed Eobin, throw- 
ing himself on the ground, and bursting into a passionate 
flood of tears. 

"His mad folly has been almost the death of my 
father ! " cried Harold with bitter emotion. " The fever 
had evidently not left him ; look at the hand- writing 
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here ! All that wandering in the jungle, the frightful 
heat, and the grief and disappointment at the end, have 
undone all the good received from his visit to England. 
I can never forgive that ungrateful, heartless hypocrite 
— never ! " 

" Oh, don't be so hard on Prem Dds," cried Robin, 
who had risen from his prostrate position, and was 
crying no more, though his eyes were red and their 
lashes were wet. "The poor fellow was very, very 
much tempted, and it was not so bad in him to want to 
go to his village. We must pray for him very, very 
hard ! " 

" It's no use," muttered Harold sternly. 

" We must pray both for him, and for poor Clarence, 
who has also gone home to be tempted," said Lady 
Laurie softly. 

" He'll fall away, Clarence will fall away — I know 
him ! " exclaimed Harold. " We've just been making 
ropes of sand in the cases of both." 

" Oh, don't say that ! " cried Robin. " Can't the Lord 
make them firm ? I wo#t give up hoping and praying 
for them — never ! " 

" Nor will I, Robin," said Lady Laurie, with moistened 
eyes and a quivering lip. 

The varied effect of the sad tidings from India on the 
two young Hartleys was not so much owing to differ- 
ence in their respective characters as to that of the 
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state of their souls towards God. If at this time Harold 
was waiting on his Heavenly Master at all, it was in 
the drowsy state which the atmasphere of the world 
produces on those who are not careful to watch and 
pray. The temptation which was, serpent-like, stealing 
on Harold, is one of the most subtle and dangerous, 
and is wont to come to the missiomtry when toiling 
with apparent want of success in a hard and barren 
field. This is the temptation to despair of men, and to 
distrust God. Harold had greatly rejoiced in the con- 
version of Prem Dds in the preceding year ; the youth 
had been, perhaps, a little proud of the success of his 
own efforts to win a sheaf for Christ, though quite 
ready to own that others had shared in the work. 
Harold had even regarded the convert's baptism as a 
kind of pledge that he himself was called to labour 
amongst the heathen. Now what he looked upon as 
utter failure gave him a bitter distaste for missionary 
work. The youth was indignant against the wretched 
backslider, as if Prem Dds had intentionally deceived 
his CSiristian friends. None rft-e harder on the falls of 
others than those who themselves are stumbling. It is 
when our own love is growing cold, when our own eyes 
are turned away from Cihrist, that we most scornfully 
condemn those who are wandering from the right path. 
Perhaps there is an intuitive desire to silence conscience 
by comparing ourselves, not with the earnest and true- 
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hearted, but with those whom we dare to despise. It 
was the cold and worldly Pharisee who scorned the 
penitent whom the pure and spotless Saviour pitied, 
received, and blessed. 

" If father could only have a talk with Prem Dds," 
began Robin ; but Harold impatiently cut him short. 

'* I don't want to hear the fellow's name again ! " 
exclaimed Harold, pushing back his chair and rising 
from the table. "I'm going to try to forget that he 
ever existed. Now I'm off to Stanby Hall ; there will 
be plenty of excitement there to-day to drive painful 
thoughts out of one's mind." 

« Please don't go," pleaded Robin ; " that Stanby Hall 
is the only place to which you can't take your little 
terrier, and I want you here so much to-day, because 
I'm so very unhappy." 

" I hope that you will stay," said Lady Laurie, who 
did not like to put the request into the form of a com- 
mand. A few months previously, the expression of a 
wish from her would have been quite sufficient. 

" I must go — I shall be expected — we're on the very 
eve of the election," said Harold, avoiding looking either 
at his mother or Robin. " Don't expect me back very 
early," he added, as he hastened out of the room. 

Lady Laurie's heart was very heavy, she had even 
a struggle to keep dor.n her tears. She grieved over 
the fall of Prem Dds; she felt very anxious about 
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Clai-ence; but the lady's sorest trial was the selfish 
conduct of Harold, of him who had been her pride and 
delight. She gave as much of her attention as she 
could to Robin on that long, wearisome day; but the 
lady's time was always a good deal taken up on Satur- 
days by needful household duties. Bobin found it hard 
to settle to anything. The garden, the pigeons, the 
swing had no attractions on this day for the poor little 
boy. The only thing which interested Robin was the 
attempt to write to his father in a large round hand a 
letter which had many a blot and many a blunder, for 
Robin as yet was a very poor scribe. Lady Laurie 
thought it a very touching little letter, however, when 
Robin brought it for her to correct. The boy had 
laboriously copied out from Harold's Urdu Testament 
the only text which he knew in an Indian language — 
Whxit must I do to be saved ? — and asked his father to 
send it to poor Prem Dds. 

" But how can father get it to Prem Dds ? " observed 
the boy sadly after he had finished writing out the 
text. " No one could take a letter, and if any one did, 
perhaps Prem Dds could not read it. I've had all my 
trouble for nothing ! " 

" Not for nothing, my darling," said Lady Laurie with 
loving sympathy ; " nothing done for the Lord is done 
in vain." 

The lady needed to take these words of comfort to 
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her own anxious heart, for she was grieved when the 
whole day passed away without bringing Harold's re- 
turn. He was not present at the evening reading. 
Lady Laurie could not help suspecting that Harold had 
purposely avoided joining in a religious exercise in 
which he no longer took interest or pleasure. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



ST. Peter's denial. 



Lady L. Let us read from the Gospel of St. John of 
what happened when the Lord, bound and guarded, was 
taken to the house of Annas, and then, as appears from 
the twenty-fourth verse, to that of Caiaphas, the son-in- 
law of Annas, and his co-partner in the office of high 
priest. 

Ida, Please let us stop till one or two difficulties are 
explained. How can there be two high priests ? And 
if the Lord, as only St. John mentions, was sent from 
the house of the one to the house of the other, where 
was it that Peter denied Him ? 

Lady L, I will answer your two questions, as well as 
I can, in the order in which you put them. The first is 
not a difficult one, for here we have history to guide us. 
Annas had been high priest when the Saviour was yet 
a child ; but, twenty years before the crucifixion, Annas 
had been deposed by the Romans. We know how 
jealous the Jews were of their conquerors in matters 
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that concerned their religion; they would consider 
Annas as still their high priest, though his son-in-law 
Caiaphas actually held the office. 

Robin. All that is simple and plain. 

Lady L. Then, as regards the scene of the Lord's 
first trial, I will tell you the explanation which I have 
gleaned from reading, though we cannot be quite certain 
of its correctness. It is probable that Annas and Caia- 
phas occupied jointly one stately building conveniently 
situated near the temple. According to Eastern archi- 
tecture we may imagine this palace built round a court, 
which was entered through an arched passage. Into 
this court there would be no difficulty as to St. John's 
entering along with the mob who were bringing along 
their sacred Victim. Being known in the palace, St. 
John was able afterwards to bring in his brother apostle. 
Our Lord's first and more private examination was in 
the part of the building where dwelt the hoary-headed 
Annas ; His second examination was in the great hall 
where, presided over by Caiaphas, the Council of the 
Sanhedrim was assembled. In the courtyard was the 
fire around which the servants of the high priest were 
warming themselves in that chilly hour which precedes 
the dawn. 

Ida. But if the Lord was in the palace, and St. 
Peter in the courtyard, I cannot understand how the 
apostle could meet the Saviour's look. 
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Lady L. The Lord, when being led across the court- 
yard from one part of the building to another, may have 
looked on Peter as He pcussed ; or, considering the very 
open way in which houses are built in the East, there 
is no diflSculty in supposing that the hall of judgment 
commanded a view of the place where Peter was stand- 
ing. It was probably higher than the courtyard, and 
may have had nothing but pillars on the side that 
opened upon it. Some Oriental rooms have no wall at 
all on one side; all is open to the view of those standing 
in the court below. Let us now read St. John's account 
of the very saddest passage in the eventful history of St. 
Peter, — one which, whenever memory recalled it, must 
have cast a deep shadow over his soul. 

, READING. 

"And Simon Peter followed Jesus, and so did another 
disciple : that disciple was known unto the high priest, 
and went in with Jesus into the palace of the high 
priest. But Peter stood at the door without. Then 
went out that other disciple, which was known unto 
the high priest, and spake unto her that kept the door, 
and brought in Peter." 

Robin, St. John would never have done so, if he 
had known into what temptation he was bringing his 
friend. 
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READING. 

" Then saith the damsel that kept the door unto Peter, 
Art not thou also one of this man's disciples ? He saith, 
I am not. And the servants and officers stood there, 
who had made a fire of coals; for it was cold: and 
they warmed themselves: and Peter stood with them, 
and warmed himself." 

Ida. While he was warming himself in the company 
of the Lord's enemies, his Divine Master was standing 
in the high priest's presence, accused, questioned, buf- 
feted, struck on the face ! 

Robin. I hope that Peter did not see all that — I'm 
sure that he coidd not have seen it, or he never would 
have remained warming himself by the fire in the 
courtyard ; he would never have thought of the cold. 

Lady L. If the supposition be correct that Peter's 
third denial was at the time when the Lord was hurried 
across the courtyard from the apartment of Annas to 
the other part of the palace where Caiaphas had assem- 
bled the Sanhedrim, it is possible that Peter did not 
actually see the sufferings of his blessed Master. By 
St. Matthew's account Peter seems to have retired for a 
time into the porch, or covered entrajice into the court- 
yard. For the fullest account of the second and third 
denials let us turn to the twenty-sixth chapter of his 
Gospel. 
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BEADIKQ. 

" And when he was gone out into the porch, another 
maid saw him, and said unto them that were there. 
This fellow was also with Jesus of Nazareth. And 
again he denied with an oath, I do not know the man. 
And after a while came unto him they that stood by, 
and said to Peter, Surely thou also art one of them ; for 
thy speech bewrayeth thee. Then began he to curse 
and to swear, saying, I know not the man. And im- 
mediately the cock crew." 

Lady L, St. Luke adds that most touching incident : 
"And the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter. And 
Peter remembered the word of the Lord, how He had 
said unto him, Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny 
Me thrice. And Peter went out, and wept bitterly." 

Robin, I think that the look from that face must 
just have broken his heart. I wish that we knew ex- 
actly whether the Lord looked down from some open 
hall, or, surrounded by the cruel men who had boimd 
Him, was passing through the courtyard near enough to 
hear St. Peter deny Him with oaths and curses. 

Lady L. There are many events recorded in Scripture 
of which we would fain know the most minute par- 
ticulars, but enough is told to strengthen our faith and 
warm our love. We feel certain that the wicked words 
bursting from the lips of His beloved apostle inflicted a 
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sharp pang upon the loving heart of our Lord, and prob- 
ably gave Him more pain than the blow on the face 
which He had received. 

Bobin, How miserable it must have made Peter to 
thiiik that he had added to the pain and the grief of 
the Saviour, when He was already in such terrible 
trouble ! And Peter had said not very long before, 
" Though I should die with Thee, yet will I never deny 
Thee." 

Lady i. Which of us can trust our own good resolu- 
tions, however sincere they may be, when an apostle 
had such a terrible fall ! 

Ida. Whither do you think that St. Peter went to 
weep? 

Lady L. We know not whither he fled, but it was 
probably beyond reach of the terrible sights and sounds 
which, after his denials, would have wrung his soul 
beyond power of endurance. We do not hear of Peter 
being, like John, at the foot of the cross. One cannot 
but think that the fallen apostle sought some place 
where he could be alone with his God. Perhaps in 
Gethsemane's garden Peter prostrated himself on the 
ground where, a few hours before, his Saviour had 
knelt, and poured forth his tears over the stains still 
fresh from the bloody sweat. One awful sign of the 
sacriflce which was being offered for his sin Peter could 
not help seeing — the fearful darkness which came on at 
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noonday, as if the sun dare not look on the anguish of 
his Creator. That darkness must have enwrapped 
Peter, and have added to the horrors of his remorse. 

Ida, And when the darkness passed away, St. Peter 
must have felt the trembling and shaking of the earth 
beneath him, and have thought, " All is over now ! The 
Jews have murdered my Lord ! The earth is opening 
to swallow them up ! " 

Robin, Peter might think that it would swallow him 
up too, for his lies, and his oaths, and his curses. 

Ida. St. Peter would be afraid to go back to the 
other apostles ; he who had been always taking a first 
place amongst the twelve would now feel himself to be 
unworthy of being numbered amongst them. 

Robin, I do not think that Peter would touch food 
till the Lord rose from the dead. Peter would be like 
St. Paul, who ate nothing for three days and nights. 
Poor Peter slept when he ought to have watched. I do 
not think that he could sleep again till the Lord awoke. 

Ida. Is it not likely that St. John sought out his poor 
weeping friend ? 

Lady L. It is very probable indeed, for at the next 
mention of St. Peter we find them together. 

Robin, St. John would tell all about the terrible 
crucifixion, which St. Peter had not dared to see. I 
daresay that when Peter heard of the Lord's praying for 
His enemies, he burst into tears and said, " The Lord 
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also prayed for me ! '' And when Peter heard of the 
dying thief, he would think, " I wish that I had been in 
his place. I wish that I had been crucified by the side 
of my Master ; then I should now have been in Paradise 
with Him. But I was not worthy of the honour — I 
was not worthy ! " 

Lady L. St. Peter was to be judged worthy one day 
of suffering on a cross, and no doubt at that time he felt 
that his Lord was beside him. 

Ida. Though the story of St. Peter s fall is so sad, 
yet I think that there is comfort for backsliders in it ; 
for Peter was not lost, notwithstanding his fall. 

Robin. Oh, no, no ! Peter had left off holding Christ, 
but Christ had not left off holding Peter. The Lord 
would not let Satan have him. — Oh, mother, surely the 
Lord will have mercy, too, on our poor Prem Dds, and 
look on him, and make him repent and weep, and then 
be ready to die for his Saviour ! 



i 



CHAPTER XXX. 



THE MEETING. 



We will return to Clarence St. Clare, who, when he 
reached the station, was by no means sorry to put down 
his burden. He was glad that he recognized no one on 
the railway platform ; for the high-bom youth had not 
reached that stage of noble-mindedness which would 
have made him indifferent as to who should see him 
acting the part of a porter. 

Clarence's act was, however, noticed by a gentleman 
sitting in a second-class carriage, who watched the 
youth when he handed to Miss Petty the ticket which 
he had procured for her at the office. Miss Petty's 
profusion of thanks, her apologies for having ever 
suffered him to touch her black box, amused Mr. Carse — 
such was the passenger's name — ^and set him thinking. 

"I wonder how that singularly gentlemanly youth 
came to be carrying the luggage of that peculiarly 
vulgar-looking dame," said Mr. Carse to himself. " One 
cannot imagine any connection between them." 
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" Won't you come in, Mr. St. Clare ? The train does 
not wait long at this station/' cried Miss Petty from the 
window of her carriage, after receiving her ticket and 
stuffing it into her glove. 

" Thanks; I travel second class," replied Clarence, glad 
to make his escape to the compartment occupied by Mr. 
Carse. The next minute the train was in motion. 

The separation was a grievous disappointment to Miss 
Petty, who had been making up in her mind, as she 
walked, a speech of sympathy to Clarence on the pro- 
voking coming of the babies. This was to prelude close 
questioning as to whether his sister had left property, 
and if so, whether he was not her heir. It was well 
.for the peace and good-temper of Clarence that he had 
placed himself beyond reach of Miss Petty's curious eyes 
and inquisitive tongue. 

Mr. Carse was a reserved man, and did not usually 
converse with fellow-travellers; but the little incident 
of the black box aroused his curiosity. "This youth 
must be a true Christian," he thought, " to perform a 
menial office for one evidently in no way related to 
him." Clarence's deep mourning, and pale, sad counte- 
nance, increased the gentleman's feeling of interest 

"You got in at Foreham, sir," he said politely to 
Clarence. " May I ask if you are acquainted with any 
one residing at Willowdale Lodge ? " 

" I have just come from Willowdale Lodge," replied 
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Clarence. " I have been on a visit to Lady Laurie, — 
she is my friend." 

" She is my cousin," rejoined Mr. Carse, " and I intend 
calling on her when I have finished my business in 
London." 

This was the commencement of one of the most 
pleasant and profitable conversations in which Clarence 
had ever engaged The journey was only too short. 
Mr. Carse told how he was going to London, by the 
request of a friend now travelling in Spain, to see how 
a large coffee-house which she had opened was con- 
ducted during her absence. Mr. Carse then went on 
naturally, and without effort, to more personal subjects. 
He told how his cousin. Lady Laurie, had prevented his 
giving a lease of the building now used both as a place 
for refreshment and for religious meetings, to a publican, 
who had already made it a centre of evil. The warm 
way in which Mr. Carse spoke of the effect of Lady 
Laurie's quiet influence over himself drew Clarence into 
telling more of what she had done for him than he would 
have believed it possible to have revealed to a stranger. 
Mr. Carse's frank manner invited confidence. The 
travellers were talking over the various points in which 
the Romish religion differed from that taught in the 
Bible, when the railway whistle gave unwelcome notice 
that the train was approaching the London station. 

" We caimot have arrived already ! " exclaimed Clar- 
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ence. "I could wish that the journey had been 
longer." 

" Do you reside in town ? " inquired Mr. Carse. 

" No ; I am going down into shire," replied St. 

Clare. " But I must stay in London for a couple of 
hours, as the time of the departure of the northern 
train does not fit in with the arrival of this." 

" Might I ask you to spend the two hours with me ? " 
said Mr. Carse. "I should like to show you 'The 
Trident ;* and we can get refreshments there after our 
journey. You are probably a stranger to this part of 
London, and it may interest you to see a little of the 
battle against drunkenness and vice carried on here 
under the auspices of good Mrs. Elwyn." 

Clarence readily consented to the proposal of his new 
friend, and was introduced by Mr. Carse into what was 
almost like a new world to the youth. St. Clare had 
hitherto only tolerated London for the sake of its places 
of amusement ; it had been pleasant enough to him to 
make one of the gay throng in its fashionable parks, to 
saunter down Bond Street, to go to the exhibitions by 
day, or the opera and theatres by night. It was quite 
a new experience to Clarence to plunge into a labyrinth 
of low streets, and he could hardly have believed, a few 
weeks previously, that he could have penetrated the 
crowded haunts of " the unwashed " with anything but 
feelings of utter disgust. Now, under the guidance of 
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a Christian philanthropist, Clarence visited a building 
which stood like a centre of light amidst surrounding 
darkness ; a fort, as it were, surmounted by the banner 
of the Cross, to form a rallying-point for the faithful, 
a bulwark against surrounding sin. From Mr. Carse 
Clarence learned what noble hearts can beat under 
fustian jackets, and what glorious battles for the truth 
can be won in dirty alleys and crowded lanes. St. 
Clare heard what one large-hearted, generous lady can do, 
when her heart is warmed by love for the Saviour, and 
could not but contrast such works as were done by Lady 
Laurie and Mrs. Elwyn, without a thought of acquiring 
merit by them, with Catherine's Latin prayers and 
painful fasts, and charitable deeds i*egarded as some- 
thing to balance against her sins, and give her some 
sort of claim to heaven. The two hours spent in 
London with Mr. Carse placed the beauty, privilege, 
and joy of charity in a new light before Clarence St. 
Clare. 

When the youth, after bidding his companion a kindly 
good-bye, started on his homeward journey, he had 
ennobling and cheering thoughts to relieve the painful 
ones which would have otherwise engrossed his mind. 
In smoky, crowded London, the soul of Clarence had 
been braced by a purer air. He was far more ready 
now to meet with faith and courage the inevitable trials 
before him. 
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The sun was setting when Clarence St. Clare ap- 
proached his home; the red light shone like a glory 
around the picturesque gray tower which, on its wooded 
hill, was so familiar to his eyes. It was but a glimpse 
which he had of the building ere the movement of the 
train hid it from view ; but how many recollections did 
that glimpse awaken ! The Castle was a landmark for 
miles around. Century after century had admiring eyes 
been turned to the beautiful place; " legendary lore " had 
woven round it a web of romance — it had been a subject 
for painters and a theme for poets. The Castle belonged 
to the Framlingham property, and the duke had allowed 
his brother, and after his death his widowed sister-in-law, 
to reside in it as life-tenants. Clarence was very proud 
of his birth-place, with its massive donjon and its moat ; 
the portcullis which still hung in the gateway had been 
his admiration from early childhood. A halo of his- 
torical interest surrounded the Castle. Had it not had 
the honour of being twice assaulted and sacked, once 
during the wars of the Roses, and once in the great 
civil war which cost King Charles his crown and his 
life ? Clarence had often said that he much preferred 
the Castle to Framlingham, though the latter was four 
times the size of the former. The ducal palace was not 
fifty years old, and the ducal title but dated from the reign 
of Queen Anne; but the Castle had been built in the days 
of the Flantagenats, and the St. Clares had fought under 
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the Black Prince. Flags that had waved at Cressy and 
Poictiers were to Clarence things more to be proud of 
than the strawberry-leaved coronet which he had ex- 
pected one day to wear. 

" When I am duke 1*11 make the Castle my principal 
home," Clarence had once said to Angelina. "Our 
father has built here a beautiful chapel; 111 build a 
magnificent banqueting hall, and have it hung with 
tapestry, and furnished with richly-carved oak. I'll 
only care to live at Framlingham in the hunting season ; 
I'll keep my Christmas here, and bum my Yule-log in 
the fine old Castle where my ancestors dwelt." 

But it was not a feeling of family pride which the 
glimpse of the distant tower aroused when, on that 
summer evening, Clarence St. Clare bent forward to 
gaze on it from the window of the railway carriage. 
He thought of the sad funeral procession which had so 
lately passed under the portcullis ; he thought of the 
sweet voice, which he should never again hear upon 
earth, — of the sister who, with light, graceful step, would 
no more go forth to meet him. Clarence covered his 
eyes with his hand, and sank back on the seat with a 
heavy sigh. And yet what comfort was in the thought 
" My sister is with the Lord whom she loved; with Him 
whose footsteps she tracked through the darkness which 
prevailed around her. Cradled as was Angelina in 
superstition, and nurtured amongst errors, her gentle 
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spirit rose above the earthly mists, and she departed 
from the world, trusting in * Jesus only/ " 

Lady Reginald having received the telegram giving 
notice of her son's coming, had sent her carriage to meet 
him at the station. Two handsome horses stood pawing 
the ground and champing their bits with impatience. 
Notwithstanding the steepness of the hill road which 
led to the Castle, Clarence soon found himself beneath 
the old lichen-stained porch, with his mother's arms 
around him, and her tears falling fast on his neck. The 
bereaved lady could only sob forth, " My boy, my own 
darling Clarence! Oh, how welcome you are — at last!" 

Clarence supported his mother's enfeebled steps into 
the Castle, and conducted her to the elegant little apart- 
ment fitted up as a boudoir, in which he knew that she 
usually sat. As mother and son sat almost silently 
together, Clarence had time to mark the change which 
sorrow had wrought on a once beautiful face. Never 
had he before noticed how much silver streaked the 
dark braided hair. Lady Reginald's eyes were swollen 
with almost incessant weeping; her pale cheeks were 
sunken with watching ; and when she helped her son to 
the food which she would not touch herself, her thin 
hand trembled and shook. " I cannot tell her anything 
to pain her this evening at least," thought Clarence. 
Nor was there any need to do so: except one allusion to 
the duke's letter, which she said must be answered. Lady 

(30) 19 
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Beginald cared to speak of little but her dead daughter 
and her living son. All the particulars of Angelina's 
illness were gone over with painful exactness, the sad 
recital often interrupted by bursts of weeping. 

" What Catherine thinks most dreadful of all is, that 
the poor darling had no time for confession, and never 
received extreme unction," said the unhappy mother. 
*' But oh, Clarence, may we not hope that the Lord had 
mercy upon her ? " 

" I am certain of it," cried Clarence, in a tone of con- 
fidence that greatly cheered his mother. 

** Then you do not think that she is suffering the — ^the 
pangs of purgatory ? " 

''No; I believe that Angelina is rejoicing with the 
saints in light, mother dear," said Clarence rather 
abruptly. " Where is that book ? " 

The look of alarm on the face of Lady Reginald 
made her son regret that he had asked the question. 
" Oh ! please do not speak about tkat^* she said almost 
in a tone of entreaty. " I know that I did wrong, very 
wrong, to leave it where she could find it. Catherine 
has been so very, very angry ; she reproached me — even 
by the deathbed ! " 

'' Catherine had no right to do so," exclaimed Clarence 
with indignation. 

" T(m don't reproach me then?" faltered the unhappy 
lady. 
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Clarence's only reply was pressing his mother to his 
heart with a warmth of affection which he had never 
shown to her before. The embrace was not only the 
expression of sjrmpathy and love, but it was given with 
the feeling that this might be the last day on which the 
Romanist mother would accept such a sign of close 
union from her Protestant son. On the morrow a 
terrible chasm would open between them ; there would 
be displeasure, perhaps anger, certainly grief, where there 
was now the most tender, clinging affection. Clarence 
dreaded that morrow and the disclosure which he must 
make. But it was sweet for the time to feel that his 
caress was pouring balm into a parent's almost broken 
heart, to see how intensely she loved him, and to resolve 
that in everything that did not compromise truth and 
conscience he would be a more dutiful, tender son than 
he had ever been before. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



THE CONFESSION. 



Who knows not the sensation of awakening with a 
weight on the heart, a consciousness that something 
painful has happened or is about to happen, which op- 
presses the mind before it is sufficiently aroused to 
remember what that something may be ? Thus on the 
Sabbath morning awoke Clarence St. Clare. 

Soon came full recollection of the trial looming before 
him. His confession of change of faith must be made 
ere that rising sun should set. How would the Lord 
bear him through it ? In earnest prayer Clarence threw 
himself on the guidance and sustaining power of God. 
St. Clare remembered Peter's fall, and dared not say 
with bold assurance that he never could deny his 
Heavenly Master. 

Clarence unclosed the Bible given him by Robin, and 
chose for his morning portion that which he knew would 
be read on that day at Willowdale Lodge. While en- 
gaged in reading, he heard the melodious chimes of the 
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chapel bell, summoning to early worship. Clarence 
knew that High Mass would be celebrated that morning, 
with special prayers for the soul of Angelina St. Clare ; 
this was the last thing which his mother had told him 
before they separated at night. Clarence resolved not 
to attend what he now regarded as an idolatrous 
service, though his absence might cause surprise and 
pain. 

The chapel almost adjoined the Castle. St. Clare saw 
from his window priests entering the beautiful little 
edifice ; then a form, clad in deep mourning and bowed 
with grief, appeared gliding forth from the Castle, fol- 
lowed by female servants in black dresses. Lady Regi- 
nald paused for a moment, raised the thick crape veil 
which she wore, looked up, and caught the eye of her 
son as he stood at the window. Clarence drew back 
with a pang at his heart. There was his mother going 
to prostrate herself before a graven image, and to wor- 
ship a wafer ! He dared not bow down in the house 
of Rimmon, even though a parent should lean on his 
arm. Again Clarence knelt down, and prayed for his 
mother as he never had prayed before. 

The two met at a later hour at the breakfast table, 
which had been loaded with luxuries for her son by 
Lady Reginald St. Clare. She herself scarcely tasted the 
food. Clarence had little appetite, and was almost silent 
during the meal. Lady Reginald watched him with 
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the anxious eyes of affection. After the cheerless repast 
was ended, the lady led her son to her beautiful boudoir, 
where the morning light streamed, tinted with many 
colours, through lancet windows of stained glass. Lady 
Reginald took her seat on a velvet-cushioned sofa, and 
maxie Clarence sit by her side. 

" My dearest son," she said, laying her hand caress- 
ingly on his, "you must not delay longer writing to 
express your thanks to the duke for his very kind offer. 
I am vexed that you have suffered so much time to 
elapse already, for I fear that the duke may be dis- 
pleased. He is a man who resents a slight, and we can- 
not afford to offend him. You know that it is through 
his kindness that I have continued to reside here since 
the loss of your father. The letter must be written 
to-day." 

" It is so difficult to write," exclaimed Clarence. 

" Why so, my son ? No doubt it is painful to you, 
as it is very painful to me for you to receive as a favour 
a home in a house which we thought would soon be 
your own; but we must bow to circumstances over 
which we have no control. You must see with me that 
the very wisest course which you can pursue is to accept 
an offer very kindly made — an offer which insures such 
advantages both as regards your present position and 
your future career." 

" Mother, I cannot accept it," said Clarence. 
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A distressed, perplexed expression came over Lady 
Reginald's sweet pale face. 

" Why can you not accept it ?" asked she. 

" It is better to tell you all," said Clarence, looking 
down at the carpet, for it pained him to meet that 
wistful gaze. "You know, mother, that I have been 
spending some time with Lady Laurie, she who adopted 
my school-fellow, Harold Hartley. I have heard and 
read much at her house which has made me see matters 
— ^I mean religious matters — in quite a different light 
from before. I have learned to search the Scriptures, 
and compare their teachings with those of the Church 
of Home. I find that the two teachings do not agree. 
Mother, do not agitate yourself thus ; you do not know 
how it pains me to grieve you," continued Clarence, for 
he felt that the hand which still rested on his was cold 
and trembling. "With my altered views it would be 
base hypocrisy in me to accept my uncle's offer. It is 
only by wearing a mask that I could remain for a day 
under his roof. I know what we owe him," Clarence 
dropped his voice as he added, "and what the loss of 
his favour may cost us ; but I cannot remain a Roman 
Catholic without sacrificing my conscience. Mother, 
what would it profit me to gain the whole world and 
lose my own soul ?" 

Clarence was alarmed by the violent emotion caused 
by his words. The whole frame of Lady Reginald 
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seemed convulsed by anguish too great to find vent 
in language. Her son feared that she was going into 
hysterics. 

" Mother — ^you distress me. Say that you forgive 
me — that you will not utterly cast off your Clarence I" 

Lady Reginald threw her anns round her boy, hid 
her face on his shoulder, and bursting into a flood of 
tears, exclaimed, " Cast you off! — I am unworthy to have 
such a son !" 

And then, as the passionate weeping subsided, Lady 
Reginald, in broken sentences, revealed to her son some 
glimpses of the history of her own life, — her marred, most 
unhappy life. She hei-self had been guilty of the very 
sin from which her son's conscience recoiled. The 
reader shall have a much clearer and more detailed ac- 
count of Lady Reginald's story than Clarence could guess 
out from the words which, in her hour of bitter remorse, 
escaped from his agitated mother. 

Lady Reginald had been bom of Protestant parents, 
and brought up with Protestant views. She had had some 
early impressions of religion, and had been regarded by 
her pastor as a girl of promise, though not yet of decided 
piety. Thus she continued, content to follow in a beaten 
track, without troubling herself with doctrinal matters, 
till a great temptation crossed her path. At a fashion- 
able watering-place where she waa on a visit to a 
friend, the banker's beautiful sister met Lord Reginald 
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St. Clare. Meeting at various places of amusement, 
Reginald and Catherine soon mutually felt that each was 
made for the other. The maiden was dazzled by the 
social position of her admirer, but much more by the 
attraction of his personal appearance and the fascination 
of his polished manners. Soon the girFs tastes, opinions, 
and interests took their colour from those of the scion 
of nobility, who was becoming her souFs idol. Cath- 
erine was led to attend a Romanist chapel, and was de- 
lighted with the beauty of the interior, the exquisite 
music, and the fragrant incense. Her senses were 
charmed, and reason and conscience were too weak to 
resist the dangerous fascination. Whatever Lord Regi- 
nald approved must be right, whatever Lord Reginald 
admired must be perfection, in the eyes of the deluded 
maiden. Catherine knew that only her Protestantism 
stood between her and what she deemed the very height 
of terrestrial bliss. Protestantism was given up, almost 
without a sigh; Romanist priests rejoiced over what 
they deemed a new convert ; and very soon aiterwards 
friends congratulated Catherine Cobbs on her engage- 
ment to Reginald St. Clare. The infirm state of his 
brother's health at this time made it so probable that 
the bride would soon be a duchess, that the marriage 
was hastened that it might take place before the expected 
death of the peer should throw at least the shadow of 
mourning over the wedding- feast. 
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Catherine received showers of notes of congratulation 
on her brilliant prospects ; only in one quarter did she 
meet with uncompromising disapproval and reproof. 
Her only brother, instead of being dazzled and delighted 
by his sister's engagement, did all that he could to in- 
duce her to break it off. Charles, however, expostu- 
lated in vain ; he only succeeded in alienating his sister, 
and making an enemy of her betrothed. Catherine 
parted in anger from the narrow bigot, as she called him, 
who cared more for his prejudices than for the happi- 
ness of his sister. 

" God's blessing will not be on the union ; it is not 
in the Lord," were the last words which Catherine heard 
from the lips of her brother, till, as a sorrowing widow, 
she met him after the lapse of many long years. Those 
parting words irritated her when she first heard them ; 
they haunted her soul afterwards whenever trouble came 
upon her. Lady Reginald's married life was full of 
troubles. Before long she foimd out how unworthy 
her dissipated husband was of the love which she had 
lavished upon him, the love which clung to him to the 
last. And almost from the first days after marriage 
Catherine was worried by domestic cares. Reginald 
was not rich (except in expectations) ; but he was ex- 
travagant, and perpetually in want of money to keep up 
the style of living which he deemed befitting a man of 
his rank. He became irritable even to his wife, sub- 
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missive as she was in all things to his will. The death 
of two children by small-pox was a grievous sorrow to 
Lady Reginald, — all the more so as she suspected their 
deaths to be a judgment from Heaven. . Not that the 
poor mother had any clear perception of her sin in for- 
saking a pure faith ; constant association with Roman- 
ists had almost worn away every distinct trace left for 
a time on her mind of scriptural truth. Catherine 
hardly knew what she really believed ; but she felt, very 
bitterly felt, that she was not walking with God, — that 
His blessing was not upon her. She tried, under the 
direction of her confessor, to regain her lost peace by 
more diligent observance of what was prescribed by her 
Church. Lady Reginald fasted and repeated long 
prayers ; she performed such works as are supposed by 
Romanists to confer merit ; but peace was still far from 
her heart. Catherine especially grieved over the memory 
of her brother's words, during the terrible illness of her 
husband, which ended in his death : she could not feel 
easy about his soul, notwithstanding the heavy price 
which the poor sufferer, in his remorse, paid to purchase 
its safety. 

The next thing which startled the conscience of Lady 
Reginald was a conversation with her elder daughter, 
who had accidentally, as it seemed, obtained possession 
of a New Testament which her mother had long ceased 
to read. Angelina asked questions which her parent 
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dared not, perhaps could not, answer ; but these ques- 
tions awakened recollections of the past, and stirred up 
painful doubts from which the priest-ridden lady shrank 
as if they were of the nature of sin. Angelina's engage- 
ment, after a while, diverted both her own attention and 
that of her mother from the perplexing subject of re- 
ligion. Lady Reginald's usually depressed spirits rose 
a little with the preparations for her daughter's mar- 
riage. Then came the sudden, fearful trial of the beau- 
tiful girl's illness and early death. Again the mother 
felt God's hand very heavy upon her ; again she pon- 
dered over her brother's words, and trembled at the 
thought of Divine wrath resting upon herself and her 
race. In her misery, Lady Reginald read, but with the 
greatest secrecy, the book which had been found under 
the pillow of her dead daughter. Its perusal only made 
her more wretched, for it confirmed her fear that she 
herself was on a downward path. But it was a path 
which the mother dared not leave. Lady Reginald's 
affection for her Romanist children was as an impassable 
barrier to her ever forsaking the faith which they pro- 
fessed, even should it not be the true one. Her love 
for her daughter Catherine was mixed with something 
of fear, — there had never been full sympathy between 
them; but Clarence was the idol of his mother. No 
step that could separate her from him could be contem- 
plated for a moment ; her conscience was too weak, her 
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will too vacillating, for her to feel able to shake, as it 
were, one stone from the wall dividing her from the 
narrow way to tread which would involve separation from 
her son. 

But suddenly, most unexpectedly. Lady Reginald saw 
the wall broken down before her. Clarence himself was 
leading the way over its ruins : he had confessed himself 
to be a Protestant. One child now in heaven, and one 
still on earth, had, notwithstanding her own false guid- 
ance, found the blessed path of truth. The mother 
hardly knew whether to rejoice or to mourn. She was 
deeply, most deeply humbled. It was from this self- 
abasement that she uttered the exclamation, " I am un- 
worthy of such a son !" 

What Lady Reginald, in broken sentences between 
her sobs, told of her former history and of the present 
state of her mind, was a strange and unexpected revela- 
tion to Clarence, who had never before held conversation 
on deep religious subjects with his mother. 

" Then you were never an out-and-out Catholic — I 
mean a member of the Church of Rome !" he exclaimed 
when she paused. " It will not, then, be so difficult for 
you to leave her communion." 

Lady Reginald looked startled and alarmed at the 
idea. 

"Leave it! impossible!" she exclaimed. "Think of 
Catherine — think of the duke I" 
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" You told me yesterday evening that Catherine has 
resolved, notwithstanding your entreaties, to enter a con- 
vent ; this, under any circumstances, involves separation. 
Even were she remaining with you, it is not for the 
daughter to rule the mother. Catherine has been too 
much of the mistress here. As for the duke, he has no 
right to control your conscience." 

" Oh, Clarence, Clarence ! you do not know how utterly 
dependent we are upon him !" exclaimed the^agitated 
lady, her hands trembling, her Kps convulsively twitch- 
ing. " The duke could at any moment turn me out of the 
Castle ; I could not as a Protestant remain in this home. 
To offend the duke is absolute ruin !" 

Clarence looked greatly distressed. " It would be to 
leave much," he began. But his mother passionately 
cut him short. 

" It would be to leave all .'" she exclaimed. " My son, 
you had better know my position, painful as it is to me 
to describe it. Your poor father had not much to leave, 
and the greater part of what he did leave was bequeathed 
to your sisters. For yourself, there was hardly enough 
to pay for your schooling ; for your father believed that 
shortly after his decease that of his brother would 
render you the possessor of an immense fortune." 

" I know all this — only too well," said Clarence. 

" There was little but furniture left to me," continued 
Lady Reginald, speaking rapidly, " because I had money 
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of my owiL But, Clarence^ I have been spending it, I 
have been living recklessly on my capital, for I thought 
that when you were rich your mother would never know 
need. I have been — with grief I own it— careless in 
keeping accounts, and really did not know the state of 
my affiiirs. tiU I was startied. horrified yesterday by 
having a smaU cheque returned to me with the infor- 
mation that it was overdrawn — my banker had actually 
nothing of mine remaining in his hands ! " 

" A startling announcement indeed ! '' exclaimed Clar- 
ence. 

" There is nothing but poverty and misery before me," 
pursued Lady Eeginald, " and at such a time you would 
have me quarrel with my only protector, the only man 
with the will and power to help me ! " 

" You have a brother," said Clarence, after a painful 
pause for consideration. 

"Charles, yes, Charles — ^generous — ^good," murmured 
the poor lady. 

" Mother, I hear the bells ringing in the town ; I am 
going to church," said Clarence abruptly, glad to have 
some opportunity of breaking off a very distressing con- 
versation. As he spoke, he rose from his seat. 

" You do not mean that you are going to attend the 
Protestant service ? " exclaimed the startled mother, hold- 
ing her son fast, as if to prevent his taking some des- 
perate leap. " Every one would notice your going — it 
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would be the talk of the county — it would reach the 
ears of the duke ! " 

" So be it," said Clarence calmly. " If my right hand 
is to be cut off, I would rather have the work done by 
one stroke, and not part with the member finger by 
finger. I leave you for a little while, dear mother, 
for I know that you will not go with me. You will 
need an hour for quiet thought after this trying con- 
versation." 

Lady Reginald relaxed her grasp. Passively she re- 
ceived her son's parting kiss. Clarence very seldom 
kissed his mother; the spoiled youth had sometimes 
rather impatiently endured her caresses. That kiss had 
a calming, soothing effect on the poor lady ; it seemed 
to the mother to say, " Come what may in the shape of 
misfortune, you and I will meet it together." Lady 
Reginald made no further opposition to her son's de- 
parture. She arose, after a few seconds, and watched 
him from the window. She saw Clarence met by two 
priests who evidently meant to speak with him : St. 
Clare raised his cap to them politely, seemed to exchange 
a few words, and then, with rapid step, walked on. 
Lady Reginald could see surprise and anger on the 
faces of the Romanist priests. She returned to her 
seat, remained for some time with her hand pressed 
over her eyes, buried in thought ; then arose, went to 
her desk, and wrote a letter to her brother. Lady 
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Reginald told Charles Cobbs of Clarence's state of mind, 
and of his resolution to leave the Church of Rome ; but 
of her own convictions she wrote nothing. The poor 
lady had not yet the resolution to cut off the right 
hand and cast it from her; she looked with a kind 
of mournful envy on the sacrifice bravely made by 
her son. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



ST. Peter's restoration. 



" Harold, did you not think of poor Prem Dds when 
we prayed for prisoners and captives ? " asked Robin of 
his brother, as the family walked home from church. 
" Prem Dds is a kind of prisoner, you know." 

"I don't want either to think or to hear of the 
cowardly renegade," replied Harold. Then, in a dif- 
ferent tone, he went on, "I've been counting how many 
of those who were in church to-day can be reckoned on 
as voters for the Blue. Of two or three I have my 
doubts." 

" What ! cannot this election mania be excluded from 
the Lord's day, or at least the Lord's house ! " thought 
Lady Laurie, as she heard the remark. 

The same trouble pursued her during the rest of the 
day. Harold's mind ran on ribbons and flags, electors' 
votes, and candidates' speeches. Lady Laurie herself 
was much in prayer — prayer for tempted Clarence, for 
the fallen convert, and, most of all, for her own back- 
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sliding SOIL Then came the hour for Bible-reading; 
even to that Harold came with a large blue cockade 
pinned on his breast. 

Robin, I am glad that we are to have a happier 
reading to-day ; the last one was so very, very sad. I 
want to hear of poor Peter being forgiven, just as I 
long to know that poor — ;" the boy remembered the 
prohibition of Harold, so he closed his sentence with a 
sigh. 

Lddy L, Let us read first from the twentieth chapter 
of the Gospel according to St. John. 

READING. 

" The first day of the week cometh Mary Magdalene 
early, when it was yet dark, unto the sepulchre, and 
seeth the stone taken away from the sepulchre. Then 
she runneth, and cometh to Simon Peter, and to the 
other disciple, whom Jesus loved, and saith unto them, 
They have taken away the Lord out of the sepulchre, 
and we know not where they have laid Him. Peter 
therefore went forth, and that other disciple, and came 
to the sepulchre. So they ran both together : and the 
other disciple did outrun Peter, and came first to the 
sepulchre. And he stooping down, and looking in, saw 
the linen clothes lying ; yet went he not in." 

Robin, Why did St. John not go in ? 

Lady L, I should think from a feeling of deep rev- 
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erence. It appears from the writings of this beloved 
apostle that he more especially recognized the divine 
nature of our Lord, while St. Peter's warm affections 
clung to his Master as man. 

Ida. It was so like St. Peter to come panting and 
breathless to the sepulchre, and go in at once. 

BEADING. 

" Then cometh Simon Peter following him, and went 
into the sepulchre, and seeth the linen clothes lie, and 
the napkin, that was about His head, not lying with the 
linen clothes, but wrapped together in a place by 
itself." 

Ida, I wonder that the disciples left the sepulchre 
after this ; I wonder that they did not remain, like Mary 
Magdalene, who had the first sight of the Lord. 

Lady L. But St. Peter had the next. 

Robin, Where is that written? I can't see it Fve 
been looking on in the chapter to find out who saw the 
Lord next, but it seems to have been all of the disciples 
together. 

Lady L. It needs careful examination to make the 
various accounts of the resurrection perfectly harmonize 
together. It is likely that more than one party of 
women went to the sepulchre to do honour to the body 
of the Lord. It appears from St Mark's Gospel that 
an angel appeared to one party and said, " Go your way, 
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tell His disciples and Peter that He goeth before you 
into Galilee." The special notice to Peter, poor repent- 
ant, sorrowing Peter, was followed by a special visit 
from the Saviour Himself. St. Luke tells us of the 
Lord's joining two disciples on that day as they walked 
to Emmaus, and of His remaining with them till the 
day was far spent ; but we gather that before this He 
had deigned to show Himself to the apostle who had 
denied Him. When, eager to give their glad tidings, 
the two disciples hastened back to Jerusalem, they were 
met by the joyful news, " The Lord is risen indeed, and 
hath appeared to Simon" 

Ida. St. Paul, in the fifteenth chapter of First Cor- 
inthians, writes of the risen Saviour, " He was seen of 
Cephas, then of the twelve." 

Robin. Is there anywhere m the Bible an account of 
that first meeting of the Lord with St. Peter ? I would 
rather read that than almost anything else. 

Lady L. No ; over that deeply interesting interview 
a veil of silence is thrown. Perhaps St. Peter's feelings 
were too deeply moved for him ever to have borne to 
describe it. We know not how the poor penitent, whose 
heart had been so touched by one glance, met the next 
look of his Lord. 

Robin. I am sure that both looks were full of pity 
and love. I think that Peter just lay on the ground, 
as St. Paul did when he first saw Christ, and could not 
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speak; or if he did speak, only cried out, "Lord, be 
merciful to me a sinner." 

Lady L, There is no special mention of St. Peter till 
he and the other apostles, by the Lord's command, re- 
turned to their own province, Galilee; though Simon 
was doubtless present on both the occasions described 
by St. John, when the Saviour suddenly appeared amidst 
the disciples, when the doors were shut for fear of the 
Jews. For the deeply interesting account of what hap- 
pened in GraJilee, let us turn to the twenty-first chapter 
of St. John. 

Ida, The journey made to Galilee by the apostles 
must have been a very joyful one. They were full of 
happy expectation, and would carry everywhere as they 
travelled the glad tidings, The Lord is i^sen indeed! 
Think of them at Sychar, perhaps standing by the well 
where the Lord had sat in His weariness, with the 
Samaritan woman and those who had heard of Christ 
from her lips crowding around them ! 

Harold, Perhaps they visited that village whose in- 
habitants had refused to receive the Lord — that on 
which James and John had wished to call down fire 
from heaven. 

Robin. When the apostles saw the beautiful lake on 
which they had gone fishing so often, how many things 
it would make them remember ! 

Ida, Yes ; the Lord had walked on its waters, and 
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stilled the tempest, and taught on the shore, and 
fed thousands with the loaves and fishes. I wish 
that we knew more of the apostles' journey to Galilee 
on this occasion, and how their old friends and com- 
panions received them. 

READING. 

"After these things Jesus shewed himself again to 
the disciples at the sea of Tiberias; and on this wise 
shewed He Himself. There were together Simon Peter, 
and Thomas called Didymus, and Nathanael of Cana in 
Galilee, and the sons of Zebedee, and two other of his 
disciples. Simon Peter s€dth unto them, I go a fishing. 
They say unto him, We also go with thee. They went 
forth, and entered into a ship immediately; and that 
night they caught nothing." 

Harold, It seems rather a coming down, for apostles, 
who had performed miracles, healed the sick, cast out 
devils, and preached the gospel, to go out to toil as 
common fishers. 

Rohin. Don't you remember that St. Paul stitched 
away at tent-making to earn his bread ? 

Lady L, It was no humiliation for the apostles to 
labour with their hands to supply their own wants and 
those of their companions. 

Rohin, I suppose that Zebedee lent them a boat. 
St Peter had given up his own long before. 
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READING. 

" But when the morning was now come, Jesus stood 
on the shore : but the disciples knew not that it was 
Jesus. Then Jesus saith unto them, Children, have ye 
any meat ? They answered Him, No. And He said unto 
them, Cast the net on the right side of the ship, and ye 
shall find. They cast therefore ; and now they were not 
able to draw it for the multitude of fishes. Therefore 
that disciple whom Jesus loved saith unto Peter, It is 
the Lord. Now when Simon Peter heard that it was 
the Lord, he girt his fisher's coat unto him, (for he was 
naked,) and did cast himself into the sea.'' 

Bobin, Oh ! that was just like Peter. He could not 
wait one minute. Never mind the fishes, never mind 
the net, — he could think of nothing but the Lord ! 

READING. 

" And the other disciples came in a little ship ; (for 
they were not far from land, but as it were two hundred 
cubiis,) dragging the net with fishes. As soon then as 
they were come to land, they saw a fire of coals there, 
and fish laid thereon, and bread." 

Robin. Who had got that food ready ? 

Lady L, Probably ministering angels. But though 
the meal was prepared, the Lord graciously accepted fish 
from human hands. This has been noticed as being a 
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sign of the Saviour's pardoning love to those who had 
forsaken Him, and specially to Peter who had denied Him. 

READING. 

" Jesus saith unto them, Bring of the fish which ye 
have now caught." 

Lady L, The weight of the full net was so great that 
the help of St. Peter's strong arm was required to bring 
it to land. He must take his share of the hard work 
before he could sit at the feet of the Lord. 

READING. 

" Simon Peter went up, and drew the net to land full 
of great fishes, an hundred and fifty and three : and for 
all there were so many, yet was not the net broken. 
Jesus saith unto them, Come and dine. And none of 
the disciples durst ask Him, Who art thou ? knowing 
that it was the Lord. Jesus then cometh, and taketh ' 
bread, and giveth them, and fish likewise. This is now 
the third time that Jesus shewed himself to His disciples, 
after that He was risen from the dead." 

Harold. Surely more than the third time, for there 
were appearances to Mary Magdalene, and the two dis- 
ciples going to Emmaus. 

Lady L, It was the third time that the Lord was 
seen by any considerable body of the apostles gathered 
together. 
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READING. 

" So when they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter, 
Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou Me more than these ? 
He saith unto Him, Yea, Lord ; Thou knowest that I love 
Thee. He saith unto him, Feed My lambs. He saith 
to him again the second time, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou Me ? He saith unto Him, Yea, Lord ; Thou know- 
est that I love Thee. He saith unto him, Feed My sheep. 
He saith unto him the third time, Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou Me ? Peter was grieved because He said 
unto him the third time, Lovest thou Me ? And he said 
unto Him, Lord, Thou knowest all things ; Thou knowest 
that I love Thee. Jesus saith unto him, Feed My sheep." 

Lady L. In our English translation we lose here a 
point of deep interest which is found in the original 
Qreek. In that language there are two words for love, 
between which, in our language, no distinction is made. 
The first expresses reverence, and might be rendered by 
"honour." The second is our own tender expression, 
love. The Lord, the first and second time that He ad- 
dressed His apostle, used the colder term, as, " Honourest 
thou Me ? " St. Peter, his heart overflowing with pas- 
sionate affection, replied, " Thou .knowest that I love 
Thee." The third time Christ graciously changed His 
word to that used by the penitent a{>ostle, and asked 
Peter, " Lovest thou Me ? " 
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Ida. That is very interesting, mamma. I wish that 
I could read the New Testament in its original Greek. 

Robin, I think that this is the most, or almost the 
most, interesting story in all the Bible. I have heard 
father say that this chapter made him a missionary. 
He felt that the Lord was speaking to him, to his very 
self, and asking, Lovest thou Mef I am sure that father 
could answer with all his heart and soul, " Thou knowest 
that I love Thee." Then came the command, Feed My 
sheep. So father left his home, and his friends, and his 
country, and went out to India to feed the Lord's sheep. 

Harold. There are sheep to be fed in England also. 
St. Peter was an apostle, and oiur father is a missionary, 
but not every one who loves the Lord has a special com- 
mand to feed sheep. 

Lady L. Are you sure of that, dear Harold ? It is 
quite true that not all are called to be foreign mission- 
aries, and not all were called to be apostles ; but the kind 
of work, that of speaking of the Saviour to others, seems 
to me to be given to all. A leper has been known to 
influence lepers, a child to win another child for Christ. 
The workman amongst his fellow-workmen, the schoolboy 
amongst his schoolfellows, can utter the word in season, 
by which, through God's grace, a soul may be fed. 

Harold. Mother, you don't know about public schools, 
or of what stuff schoolboys are made. Clarence was my 
most close friend, but I could no more have spoken to 
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him about his soul than I could have taken wings and 
flown up into the air. 

Robin. Oh ! but how bravely you can speak to the 
electors. How you talked over even that red-faced 
man who was so gruffy at first. 

Lady L, We have the very highest authority for say- 
ing, "Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh." Love, like fire, cannot remain long hidden. 
If a stove threw out no perceptible warmth, we should 
conclude that the fire within was dying or dead. If 
we can speak well and freely on every subject but one, 
and that the most important of all, we may well ask 
our hearts the question, ''Lovest thou Christ? or has 
thy love grown cold ? '* 

Harold's pride was oflended at what sounded some- 
thing like a reproof, and all the more so because his 
conscience echoed it. "Shall we go on reading?" he 
said. 

READING. 

" Verily, verily, I say unto thee, When thou wast young, 

thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou would- 

est : but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth 

thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry thee 

whither thou wouldest not. Thte spake He, signifying 

by what death he should glorify God. And when He 

had spoken this. He saith unto him. Follow Me." 

Ida. How very, very gently the Lord foretold to 
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Peter his future martyrdom on a cross. I wonder 
whether St. Peter quite understood the meaning of 
Christ ; and if he did, how he felt. 

Robin. I think that he felt happy, very, very happy, 
for then he was sure that he would never deny his 
Master again ; he would be faithful unto death, and 
receive a crown of life. 

READING. 

" Then Peter, turning about, seeth the disciple whom 
Jesus loved following \ which also leaned on His breast 
at supper, and said. Lord, which is he that betrayeth 
Thee ? Peter, seeing him, saith to Jesus, Lord, and what 
shall this man do ? " 

Lady L. Notice that shxiU and do are in italics, which 
shows that they are not in the original Greek. The 
question, Whxit this man ? might be as well understood 
to mean, " What shall he suffer ? Is the crown of mar- 
tyrdom appointed for him also ? " 

READING. 

" Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he tarry till I 
come, what is that to thee ? Follow thou Me." 



CHAPTER XXXm. 



THE ORDEAL. 



Here .the reading was unexpectedly interrupted by the 
arrival of a telegram for Lady Laurie ; for her rule 
against the delivery of letters did not apply to tele- 
grams. Something more than curiosity was excited in 
the circle by the occurrence. Harold exclaimed, " Is it 
from India ?" Bobin cried out, " Prem D&s has been 
found !" and Ida, though she said nothing, thought, "Is 
Clarence in some great trouble ?" Every one eagerly 
listened to hear the contents of the Sunday telegram, 
and something between relief and disappointment was 
felt when Lady Laurie read it aloud. 

" It is from poor Mrs. Smith," she said : " * Baby in 
fits, Mrs, Elwyn absent ; do come! " 

" Mrs. Smith always wishes mamma to come to her if 
she is in the slightest difficulty," observed Ida. " This 
is at least the sixth time that she has hurried her up to 
London." 

" A baby in fits is no small trial," said Lady Laurie ; 
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" I think that I ought to go to London to-morrow," she 
added, after a moment's reflection. 

** What ! and miss the election V cried Robin. 

" I do not think that mother will mind missing the 
election; she is not so very keen about it," observed 
Harold, with a somewhat sarcastic smile. 

" I could wish that you were coming with me, Harold," 
said Lady Laurie. 

" I !" exclaimed Harold vehemently. " I would not 
for a thousand pounds miss the election ! It will be 
glorious fun. It is the only amusement I have had 
since coming to this sleepy old place." 

" You won't be back in time for to-morrow's Bible- 
reading, mamma," said Ida, " even were it likely that 
Mrs. Smith would part with you so soon. What would 
you like us to do about it ?" 

"Do as if I were present," replied Lady Laurie: 
"read together the first chapter of the Book of Acts, 
which contains the next mention of St. Peter." 

Whilst this conversation was going on in Willowdale 
Lodge, a far more painful and exciting one was being 
held in the Castle. The appearance of St. Clare at 
divine service in a Protestant church had, as he and his 
mother had expected, excited much attention in various 
^ quarters ; — alarm and indignation amongst all who ad- 
hered to Rome, especially amongst the priests and monks 
residing in the vicinity of the Castle. A consultation 
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was immediately held amongst them ; and the result of 
it was, that Father O'Brien, who had that very day 
arrived at the Castle, and one of his tonsured brethren, 
were deputed to bring Clarence to axscount for doing 
what might bring upon him a suspicion of heresy. Father 
O'Brien and his companion interrupted the St. Clares at 
their quiet meal, and the former fixed a stem, penetrat- 
ing glance on Clarence, who rose to greet him. 

" I cannot but think that my son has committed only 
an act of youthful indiscretion," said the father confes- 
sor, scarcely controlling his wrath. He declined to take 
a profiered seat, as he could speak with more energy 
and force in a standing position. " For such grievous 
indiscretion a mild penance may be sufficient, if Clar- 
ence St. Clare pledges the honour of a Catholic gentle- 
man never again to enter the meeting-house. I will 
not dignify it by the name of a church, where heretics 
offer their unhallowed prayers." 

" I will make no such promise," said Clarence firmly, 
the blood rushing to his face. 

" I am sure that my son is most anxious to — to — ;" 
Lady Reginald hesitated and trembled. 

" To do what is inght/' said Clarence. " I must know 
what is wrong in Protestant worship before I condemn 
it; I must see whether, judging by the standard of 
Scripture — ." 

Those words, " the standard of Scripture" fell like a 
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bomb before the startled priests. If Clarence St. Clare 
appealed to Scripture, he must, in the view of the ser- 
vants of Rome, have been imbibing heretical poison 
indeed !* 

The veins in his forehead swelling with anger, O'Brien 
interrupted the speaker by turning towards Lady Regi- 
nald, and in a loud tone addressing her thus : — 

" Madam," he cried, " can you, a dutiful daughter of 
holy Church, suffer your son to utter such pestilent 
poison in your presence ?" 

Lady Reginald looked, as she felt, utterly miserable. 
No one present, but her son, knew of her own disaffec- 
tion to the Church whose rites she had scrupulously 
observed for twenty years. It was only since the death 

* To show how Rome, not only in ancient but in modem times, has 
dreaded the Bible, a few facts may be given. "In the year 1824, in an 
Encyclical, Leo XII. (a pope) speaks of ' a certain society, generally known 
as tlie Bible Society, which is spreading over the world the Protestant Bible, 
which u the Gospel of the Devil.' Gregory XVI. (another pope) issued a 
bull in 1844 against the Bible Society, in which he says : ' We have decided 
to condemn with apostolic authority every Bible Society.' At the same 
time he commands the clergy ' to tear the Bible in the mother-tongue from 
the hands of the faithful.' Pope Pius IX., in 1850, says : * The Bible Society 
ventures to spread abroad the Scriptures in the mother-tongue, 'without any 
ecclesiastical notes or warning. Under false pretence it invites the faith- 
ful to read the same. You, reverend brethren, will see with what watchful 
wisdom you must bestir yourselves, to awaken in the faithful a holy horror 
of such poisonous reading.' Such was the verdict of the very pope who 
declared himself and other popes to be infallible t The pure Bible, in a lan- 
guage which the people could understand, he declares to be poitonoua read- 
iiiff, which is to be regarded with holy horror, * The entrance of Thy vforda 
giveth %A/' (Ps. cxix. 130), saith the psalmist ; Rome virtually declares,* Dark 
ness and blindness are better.' " 

(39) 21 
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of Angelina that doubts had taken distinct form in her 
mind, and even now the unhappy waverer scarcely 
knew what she believed Lady Reginald felt unable 
either to defend her son or to condemn him ; she was 
afraid to do the former, and from the latter course her 
strong maternal love and her conscience alike revolted. 
She could but weep while Father O'Brien stormed, and 
milder Father Philemon tried to reason and argue. St. 
Clare was not well armed to resist false but specious 
arguments, and it was well for him that O'Brien employed 
the less dangerous weapon of vituperation and abuse, 
which roused the youth's spirit to resist. Clarence, 
aware of his own imperfect knowledge of doctrine, like 
almost unarmed David, did not come to close quarters 
with his foe, but bravely wielded his one weapon, his 
plain stone from the sling — "Convince me from the 
Scriptures that the Romish religion agrees with the 
Word of God ;" and that pebble from the brook went 
with the force of truth. 

The painful conflict continued till Lady Reginald 
almost went into hysterics. 

" Father O'Brien, my mother must not, shall not be 
agitated thus," said Clarence with decision. "Favour 
me by leaving her to compose her spirits." 

" To prepare herself for the sacrifice which must be 
made," cried the Romanist priest sternly. " She must re- 
nounce, she must cut off, she must cast away the very idol 
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of her heart, if he be false to the faith of his fathers, if 
he be a renegade from the holy Church ;" and, shaking 
his clenched hand to give more force to his denunciation, 
the angry priest left the room, followed by his more 
gentle but more dangerous companion. 

" Mother, mother dear, we can have no more of this ; 
we must escape from this intolerable annoyance," ex- 
claimed Clarence, whose temper and patience had been 
tried to the utmost, and who saw that his parent was 
far too weak both in health and mental constitution to 
face what he himself could barely endure. 

" Whither can we fly ?" cried the agitated lady. 

" To London — to your brother," said Clarence ; for he 
thought, " Better even Leadenhall Street, and my repul- 
sive uncle, than the Castle, haunted as it is by the min- 
ions of Rome." 

"I had a letter posted to him to-day," said Lady 
Reginald in a calmer tone, as she saw something like a 
refuge before her. " Your uncle is a man of busine&s ; 
he will receive the letter to-morrow morning, and we 
are sure to have an answer on Tuesday." 

"May God help us through to-morrow," thought 
Clarence ; " a terrible ordeal is before us." And yet in 
his heart the youth thanked the Lord, who had sup- 
ported him through the last hour of special trial. Clar- 
ence was conscious that he had acted no false part, he 
had denied no truth ; he had been so strengthened that 
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he had neither answered insult by insult, nor retreated 
one step in the face of the enemy. " They were pray- 
ing for me at Willowdale Lodge," thought he. 

Clarence's trial was to be shortened. Father O'Brien 
started for a monastery some distance from the Castle, 
to consult with the abbot, and bring back an over- 
whelming force of monks to the residence of the St. 
Clares. Nothing was to be done in the way of coerc- 
ing the son or frightening the mother till he returned. 
Mr. Cobbs received his sister's letter by the first post on 
the Monday morning. Before eleven o'clock on the 
same day a telegram was brought on a silver waiter to 
Lady Reginald St. Clare. She opened it, glanced at its 
contents, and passed on the paper to her son. The mes- 
sage was brief but clear, — " Come at once with Clarence" 

" Mother, order the carriage ; there's a train that 
starts for London at noon," said young St. Clare. 

"So soon? impossible — quite impossible!" exclaimed 
the startled lady. "Think of the arrangements — the 
packing— the partings." 

"Of partings — the fewer the better; leave the ar- 
rangements to me, and the packing to your maid ; any- 
thing forgotten can be forwarded afterwards. May I 
ring?" Clarence's hand was on the bell. 

No opposition was made ; Lady Reginald dreaded 
more than even Clarence did more interviews with the 
priests. She would never have dared to have made 
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such a sudden arrangement herself, but she was passive 
in the hands of her son. She was almost bewildered 
by the change in one who had before been somewhat 
indolent and self-indulgent. Clarence showed an energy 
and resolution of which, a few days before, no one who 
knew him would have deemed him capable. As little 
could he himself have imagined how impatient he would 
be to leave his own beautiful home for the smoke and 
dinginess of Leadenhall Street. He had scarcely time, 
while making hurried arrangements, to draw a compari- 
son between the two places. 

And yet, when the excitement of making an escape 
was over, and St. Glare sat in the train beside his 
mother, a keen pang shot through his heart as he caught 
the last glimpse of the gray tower of the Castle. 

" Farewell to my birthplace, farewell to the home of 
niy boyhood ; never shall I behold it again !" thought 
Clarence. Then with soothing effect recurred to his 
mind the words of the apostle : " Lord, we have left all 
and followed Thee." Nothing is lost that is given up 
for Christ ; any sorrow is better than the sorrow of the 
rich young ruler, when he turned away from the Saviour. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



THE ELECTION. 



Lady Laurie started by the early train on Monday, 
hardly expecting to be able to return on the same day. 
Breakfast was hurried over by Harold, who was im- 
patient to get to " the fun." Robin, who naturally 
wished to accompany his brother to the scene of the 
election, was not given time to finish his meal. 

" We must be off" cried Harold, impatiently tapping 
the table to quicken the little boy's movements. •' I 
would not for anything miss the first speech." 

" I wish that I could go with you," cried Ida, who did 
not relish the idea of being left quite alone. 

" Oh ! the front of a polling-booth is not a place for 
girls," cried Harold. ** There will be a lot of roughs 
about, and perhaps a few broken heads. One must 
expect that sort of thing in hotly-contested elections." 

" Then I don't think that you should take Robin with 
you," said Ida. 

" Oh, nonsense, as if I could not take care of my 
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brother. Robin is a spirited little chap, who never says 
die, and hell shout for the Blues with the be§t of them. 
— You*re not afraid, are you, Robin ?" 

" Not a bit," said the child. 

The brothers went off together, Harold walking so 
fast that Robin had to run to keep up with him. Ida 
felt dull and lonely. She amused herself for a whilo 
by watching men with red or blue bows hurrying along 
the road to the hustings. In the stiUness which sur- 
rounded Willowdale Lodge, Ida could faintly catch from 
afar the noises, which reminded her of the roar of a dis- 
tant sea. Foreham was not the principal polling-place 
for the county election; the largest booth was at 

ton, a town about three miles distant ; but hustings 

had been erected at Foreham for the convenience of 
voters from a distance, as the village was on the railway 
line. The nomination of candidates had thus to take 
place at two localities, which caused a great deal of 
going to and fro, as the candidates and their supporters 
had to make speeches at both. Ida stood looking forth 
from the shrubbery gate till the staring and rude re- 
marks of one of the Reds who came by caused her to 
retire into the house. Ida did not feel quite easy about 
Robin, and as hour after hour passed she longed for the 
return of the brothers. 

" I may as well practise my music," she said to her- 
self, " and not waste all the day in watching and wait- 
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ing, and listening to distant sounds that tell us nothing 
of what is going on." 

Ida seated herself at the piano, and was soon giving 
her full attention to mastering a difficult passage in a 
sonata. She was interrupted in the midst of it by 
Robin suddenly bursting into the room. The boy was 
bare-headed, panting and paJe, and the agonized expres- 
sion of his face told Ida, before he recovered breath to 
speak, that something dreadful must have occurred. 

" What is it ? — ^tell me — what has happened ? " ex- 
claimed Ida, starting up from her seat in alarm. '' Tell 
me !" she repeated in a more urgent tone, a^ Robin stood^ 
panting, tearing away at a lock of his rough hair ; which 
action was with him a sign of extreme distress. 

" I can*t tell you — it's too bad !" cried Robin ; and he 
passionately flimg himself on the floor. 

" Robin, stand up and speak ; you frighten me so," 
cried Ida. " Has anything happened to Harold ?" The 
question only increased the boy's agitation. " Has any 
one hurt him ?" Robin's only reply was a shake of his 
head. It was some minutes before Ida could induce the 
boy to rise, or give anything like a clear account of the 
events of the day. Ida first brought him water, which 
Robin drank with feverish haste, and then he was better 
able to tell the anxious girl what had happened. 

" You must know, I suppose — so you'd better hear it 
from me," said Robin, who was now seated beside his 
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sister. " There was a great bustle, and noise, and crowd- 
ing, and yelling, and that sort of thing. Harold told 
me to clap and cheer for everything blue, and groan and 
hiss for everything red, and so I did as well as I could ; 
but the Reds made much more noise than we did, and I 
could hardly hear my own voice. There were speeches 
— I could hardly make out a word — and then a show 
of hands. Of course I held up both my hands when 
Harold put up his ; but I don't think that any one saw 
me, or would have cared if he did. I could hardly get 
my hands down again, the crowd pressed on us so. 
Harold took as much care of me as he could, but as I 
am little I was half -smothered." 

" Your poor face is bruised," observed Ida. 

" Oh, never mind that," cried Ex)bin. 

" Please tell me more," said the sister ; Robin having 
come to a dead stop. 

" I don't like to tell you more, but I must, for every 
one knows it but you. When the speeches were over, 
the crowd began to divide and go for refreshment. 
Harold said that he was tremendously thirsty, and so 
was I, after the heat and the shouting. 'We'll get 
something here at the White Hart,* said Harold ; * that's 
where all our people go.' " 

" You don't mean that Harold took you into a public- 
house ! " exclaimed Ida. 

" Just to get a glass of water, you know ; but it did 
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not seem much the place for water. People were drink- 
ing, and laughing, and making such a row ! I was glad 
when we got out of it." 

"Had Harold drunk there anything stronger than 
water ? " asked Ida. 

Robin pressed his lips. together. He was too loyal to 
tell of his brother ; but his silence and the frown on his 
brow told enough to his sister. 

" Why did you not remind him of his promise ? Oh, 
Robin ! " exclaimed Ida reproachfully. 

Robin did not reply. He would not defend himself 
at the expense of Harold, or he could have told how he 
himself had not only resolutely refused the spirits 
pressed upon him, but had, with both his hands on 
Harold's arm, tried to pull him away from the danger- 
ous place, receiving only an angry rebuff from his 
brother. Harold, who had neither watched nor prayed 
against temptation, with his throat parched by shout- 
ing, and his spirit intoxicated by excitement, had taken 
that which had the effect of still further heating his 
brain. 

" Gk) on with your story," said Ida with impatience. 

"We did not stop very long in the public. When 
we went out we had to pass a party of the Reds. I 
think that Ihey had been drinking," said Robin. " There 
was one fellow in a green jacket who said something 
very rude to Harold ; I didn't understand it at all. It 
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was something about mother selling matches — or making 
them — I am not sure which. It was nonsense either 
way, for she never does either thing ; but it made 
Harold furiously angry, — I never saw him so angry in 
all my life ! He just flew at the man like a tiger, and 
knocked him down — and kicked him ; and then, — oh ! it 
was horrible, horrible !— the man lay still m a pool of 
blood, and the people shouted out, ' He has killed him ! ' 
—that Harold had killed him ! " 

"A blow from a lad's fist could not kill him," ex- 
claimed Ida. 

"I'm afraid that it did though," groaned Robin. 
" The man did not speak or struggle to get up ; only 
there w&s a little twitching of his lips, and his hands 
and feet just moved, — his eyes turned up, as if he were 
dying. He had fallen against a lamp-post. Of course 
Haxold never meant to hurt him like that, but all the 
Reds seemed to think that he did. They ran upon 
Harold, and howled, and struck — I was afraid they 
would pull him to pieces — till the policeman came and 

laid hold of his collar, and carried him off to ton 

jail" 

" Carried whom ? what do you mean ? " cried the 
horrified Ida. 

" Carried off Harold, — my own brother ! " exclaimed 
Robin, bursting into an agony of tears. " Oh, what will 
our father say," he sobbed forth, " what will our poor 
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father say when he hears of his boy being shut up in 
jail! it will be worse even than losing Prem Dds. I 
think it will just break his heajii. And mother — ;" 
he could not finish the sentence. 

Ida was exceedingly shocked and distressed, but she 
did not lose her presence of mind. " We must telegraph 
to mamma to come back at once, and to bring a lawyer 
with her," said Ida. " We will send Eliza to the 
station at once to telegraph for us." 

" I'll go, I should like to go myself, — only you write 
the paper," said Robin. 

" You are quite knocked up already, poor dear boy 1 " 
There was tenderness in Ida's tone, and in the touch of 
the hand which she laid upon Robin's shoulder. 

" It will do me good to go there — anywhere ; noth- 
ing is so horrid as thinking," cried Robin. " But don't 
frighten mother more than you can help ; don't send a 
very black telegram." 

Ida went quickly to Lady Laurie's writing-table, 
drew out one of the telegram forms kept in its drawer, 
and wrote, ''Election troibblea. Come quickly. BHng 
laiuyer" Telegraphing effectually teaches brevity. 

" It will be too late for mother to come by to-day's 
train," observed Robin, looking at the clock while Ida 
wrote, " but she's sure to be here early to-morrow." 

Then, without waiting for the ink to dry, Robin 
darted off for the telegraph office. 
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Robin returned from the station so utterly exhausted 
in body as well as mind, that sleep came to the poor 
boy's relief. Ida did not suffer him .to be disturbed as 
he lay on the sofa ; the troubled expression of Robin's 
face even in slumber, and the broken words which ever 
and anon burst from his lips, showed that he was still 
suffering from the effect of the horrible scenes through 
which he had passed. Ida told Eliza to admit no one 
who might call ; and was thankful that the order had 
been given, as a good many, led by sympathy or curi- 
osity, came to talk over " this shocking affair." A man, 
occasionally employed in the garden, Ida sent to inquire 
after the state of the wounded man. She anxiously 
awaited this messenger's return, and prayed earnestly, 
beside the sleeping Robin, that the injury inflicted by 
Harold might not prove fatal. It seemed as if her 
messenger would never return, so long did the period of 
his absence appear. Ida ran to the porch to meet him, 
when at last the man sauntered slowly up the shrubbery 
walk. 

" Is he better — has he revived ? " cried the girl. 

" He's very bad, — he's bad as can be ; it's said as he 
won't live over the night," said the gardener in a slow 
drawl. " 'Twill be a murder case for them lawyers." 

Ida shuddered at the words ; she was thankful that 
poor Robin had not been awake to hear them. 

The poor boy awoke about sunset, calmer, but very. 
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very unhappy. "This is the time for our reading," he 
languidly said ; " but I don't think that I can attend to 
anything now. Only mother told us to read the first 
chapter of Acts, so perhaps we ought to." 

Ida felt that the only comfort in such trouble was to 
be found in religion. She took her Bible and read the 
prescribed portion of Scripture aloud to Robin ; but not 
all of it was calculated to soothe the mind of her hearer. 
St. Peter's description of the frightful fate of Judas 
brought more vividly before poor Robin the painful 
scene so lately witnessed by himself. 

" I don't think that the poor Red who was hurt can 
be as bad as Judas," said Robin, speaking rather to him- 
self than to Ida, after the Bible had been closed. " But 
he must be bad, for he was drunk ; and I can't bear to 
think of his being sent to the dreadful place where no 
one can repent and change. How miserable it must 
make poor Harold to think of it ! " 

Harold's misery was indeed greater than Robin could 
even imagine, as the lad found himself hand-cuffed, with 
a policeman by his side, in a four-wheeled vehicle which 
was half-covered with red placards, on his way to the 
county prison ! It was when the cab had taken him 
beyond hearing of the savage yells and brutal threats of 
the roughs who ran beside it for some distance, as if 
resolved not to be robbed of their prey, that Harold's 
mind became sufficiently calm to take in a full view of 
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his own position. There was nothing to soften his 
anguish ; his whole soul seemed one wound ! 

Harold in the preceding year had known the grief 
of hearing tidings of the death of a beloved parent ; he 
had known the bitterness caused by a false accusation ; 
he had made early acquaintance with sorrow, but never 
such sorrow as this. He had hitherto been able to hold 
up his head before man, and to appeal for comfort and 
help to his God. Now, instead of a clear conscience 
bearing him up against outward trials, conscience itself 
was the lash under whose strokes Harold writhed. He 
had been chastened before, but now he felt that he was 
punished; punished for pride, disobedience, and back- 
sliding, — punished for returning to the world after hav- 
ing deliberately given himself to his Saviour. Harold 
accused himself more bitterly than his worst enemy 
would have accused him. He thought with remorse of 
his ingratitude to his more than mother, his cold want of 
sympathy towards Clarence, and his unmerciful condem- 
nation of Frem D^, who was a hundred times less guilty 
than himself. Harold groaned over his own guilt in 
taking his little brother into temptation, his own basely 
yielding to that temptation, and so, in the confusion of 
his brain, committing a crime for which he must answer 
to his country as well as to his Qod. 

" Don't take on so, sir," said the policeman. " You'll 
probably be committed for trial at the assizes ; but even 
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if the man die, 'twill hardly come to hanging. Juries 
don't send a fellow to the gallows now-a-days for hitting 
straight out with the fist. Twill only be a verdict of 
manslaughter at the worst." 

Harold was stung to the quick by what was intended 
for comfort. His only reply was a suppressed groan. 
How often was that groan repeated in the bare, dreary 
cell to which he was conducted on his arrival at the 
county jail ! Harold seemed to himself like another 
Cain ; and, like Cain, he exclaimed in his solitary an- 
guish, " My punishment is greater than I can bear." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



A PROPOSAL. 



Whilst before Harold lay untasted the prison food, 
Clarence was comfortably seated at a table simply but 
abundantly spread, where a large lamp threw its cheer- 
ful light around a well-furnished apartment ; and closed 
shutters and drawn curtains shut out the fog which 
occasionally, even in summer, visits the heart of the city 
of London. 

Mr. Cobbs had warmly greeted his sister and nephew 
on their arrival. The banker was not clad in snuffy 
brown, but in the new mourning which he wore for his 
niece Angelina; and Clarence wondered to himself at 
his uncle having ever appeared to him as such a very 
vulgar and commonplace man. 

" Heartily welcome, dear Catherine," were the words 
which preceded a brotherly embrace ; and then with 
another " heartily welcome," both hands were held out 
by Mr. Cobbs to his nephew. " I had hardly hoped to 
see you to-day, but I like promptness in business and 

(89) 22 
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everything else, and I hope that your coming so quickly 
is a token that you mean to stay and make my home 
your own." 

After travelling wraps had been removed, and there 
had been time for a little private conversation, the 
dinner was announced, to which Clarence, at least, was 
prepared to do full justice, for he had taken little food 
during the last three days ; and now a sense of relief 
from a heavy strain, and the comfort of an approving 
conscience, made him take his meal with relish. Lady 
Reginald looked pensive and weary, and entered little 
into conversation ; so Mr. Cobbs, who was in excellent 
spirits, chiefly addressed himself to his nephew. 

" I saw a friend of yours yesterday as I was coming 
out of church," he said to Clarence. 

" I know not who it could have been, for I have no 
friend in London at present." 

" Not Mr. Carse ? " 

" I have never, as far as I can remember, even heard 
the name." 

" Ah ! he did not give you his card ; but he was your 
travelling companion on Saturday, and by his own account 
was your cicerone to some of the best sights in London." 

" I saw nothing, Uncle Charles, but some of the low 
streets, and a large coffee-house, admirably managed ; 
my travelling companion, who seems to be your friend, 
certainly took me to these," 
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" Ah 1 he showed you two of the most impressive 
sights of this great metropolis : you saw what some can 
suflFer, and what others can do ; you saw Christianity in 
a hand-to-hand conflict with sin and misery ; — there's 
none of your exhibitions that can match such sights as 
these." 

** I heartily agree with you," said Clarence. 

" I'm glad that you do so," said his uncle. " You will, 
perhaps, be one day in the thick of the fight yourself. 
From what your mother wrote and says, you must 
already have chosen your side in the battle; youVe 
flung off your Popish superstitions. — I beg your pardon, 
Catherine ; I did not mean to offend your feelings." 

*' You do not offend them, Charles," said the lady in 
a low tone of voice, as if afraid to confess her opinions 
even to her brother. 

" I should like now, Clarence," said Mr. Cobbs, paus- 
ing in carving the chicken before him, — " I should like to 
know what first opened your eyes to the errors of Rome. 
It's curious to trace things to their causes. I remember," 
continued the good man with a smile, " giving you some 
years ago a tract — I wrote it myself — it goes, I think, 
to the point. What did you do with that tract ? " 

Clarence coloured a little and looked embarrassed; 
but on his uncle with some curiosity repeating the 
question, the youth replied, " I am sorry to say that I 
burnt it." 
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" That's an honest confession, any ways," said Mi-. 
Cobbs, his smile changed to a little chuckle. " That was 
the orthodox way, according to your folk, of treating 
heretics and their works. But you have not answered 
my first question, as to what made a Protestant of you." 

"It was chiefly reading the Bible, and hearing it 
read, when I was on a visit to Lady Laurie at Foreham." 

" I know her name, and met her once. She's an ex- 
cellent woman. She is Carse's cousin ; and he has often 
talked to me of her." 

After a little more conversation with Clarence, while 
the work of dinner proceeded, Mr. Cobbs turned to his 
sister. 

"You must not suppose, Catherine, that I mean to 
imprison you and this good nephew of mine here in 
Leadenhall Street. Perhaps you may not have heard 
that I have bought a pleasant villa at Putney. It 
stands in its own grounds, and is near enough to London 
to let me come backwards and forwards to my business, 
though I often prefer sleeping in London. I'll send 
you to Putney whenever you like to go. You will not 
find the place lonely ; our good Aunt Milly is there, and 
will save you all house-keeping trouble. You look 
sadly in need of a little codling and rest. I only 
hope," added the banker with a little hesitation, " that 
you won't want to have a pack of priests and nuns over 
there ; they would not suit Aunt Milly at all." 
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" I will never send for them — I should dread them," 
faltered the poor lady, little inclined for more storms 
from Father O'Brien. 

"That's right, that's highly satisfactory," cried the 
banker, pushing back his chair, for the meal was con- 
cluded. " Shall we adjourn to the drawing-room ? I've 
something more to say, and I'd rather say it there." 

The drawing-room of Mr. Cobbs's town-house was, 
like the dining-room, comfortably but rather heavily 
furnished, in an old-fashioned style, reminding a visitor 
of the Georgian rather than the Victorian era. Mr. 
Cobbs led his sister to a massive mahogany sofa, drew 
a leather-cushioned arm-chair for himself near her, and 
motioned to Clarence to take another. 

" I've something to say," observed the banker with a 
little preliminary cough, " and I'd rather have it out at 
once ; though there's no need, Catherine, for either you 
or your boy to come to any hasty decision about it. 
I've spent the best part of my lif^ in this bank, and the 
Lord has prospered me in my business ; but I don't care 
to go on turning the mill-wheel for ever. I should like 
to look forward to retiring some ten or twelve years 
hence, and giving myself more entirely to — well, to 
another kind of work, which, to my mind, is more im- 
portant. But I want first to have some one to train to 
the business, and then to make him my working partner 
in it." 
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Mr. Cobbs paused; but as neither Lady Reginald 
nor Clarence made any observation in reply, he went 
on: — 

" Now, Catherine, your boy is my nearest, I may say 
my only male relation in the world, and it seems natural 
and right that I should make him my heir ; but if he 
is to share the profits he must share the pains. He 
must put his own shoulder to the wheel, and not do 
business by proxy." The banker saw the grave, sad 
expression on the face of Clarence, and good-naturedly 
added, "Of course, the kind of life is not what you 
were brought up to expect; but still you would not 
find it a very hard one, with Putney to supplement 
Leadenhall Street, and a little boating on the Thames to 
set off against banking in London." 

Lady Reginald looked anxiously at her son. The 
eyes of Clarence were fixed on the carpet. He was 
asking himself whether the path opening out before him 
might not be the path of duty pointed out to him by 
Providence. His mother, instead of being distracted 
by pecuniary difficulties, and persecuted by her former 
religious advisers, would have a safe and pleasant home, 
removed from dangerous influences which she might 
not have the strength of will to resist. He himself 
would be relieved from all perplexities regarding his 
future career. Though the life which Clarence would 
have to lead in a London bank appeared to him dull 
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and uninviting, with little to relieve its monotonous 
drudgery, it at least involved no kind of disgrace. Mr. 
Cobbs, a little rigid, old-fa«shioned, and homely, was not 
the kind of superior whom young St. Clare would have 
chosen; yet he was one to be respected, and respect 
might possibly grow into liking. 

Lady Reginald, reading the countenance of her son, 
and intuitively perceiving much of what was passing in 
his mind, saw the evenly-weighted balance trembling, 
and ventured to throw her own wishes into one of the 
scales. "It would be an inexpressible relief to me, 
Clarence," she said, "to know your position assured, 
since I can do nothing for you myself." 

" But IVe something to add," resumed Mr. Cobbs, 
"which, though it would not have weighed a straw 
with myself had I been in your place, may not be such 
a trifle to one brought up in a castle with great expec- 
tations and romantic ideas. My good father, on his 
deathbed, exacted a promise from me which I shall 
religiously keep. He had a fancy that the old firm 
should always retain the old name, and therefore no one 
can enter it without assuming that of Cobbs." 

Clarence started. He could not suppress an exclama- 
tion. This was indeed too much to endure 1 He who 
had so proudly borne an ancestral name ; he who had 
looked forward to adding to it one of the grandest in 
the British peerage — ^he to descend to adopt one so 
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utterly plebeian! It seemed impossible to submit to 
the degradation. 

''I see that the condition is unpalatable/' said his 
uncle, smiling. "Cobbs, junior, does not sound so 
euphonious as Clarence St. Clare. But, as old Shake- 
speare says, * What's in a name ? * Yes/' continued the 
banker more gravely, "there may be something in a 
name. There may be a good deal of the love of the 
world and the pride of life. The strait gate may be 
blocked up for us, not only by money-bags, but by 
parchment pedigrees. But there is no need, as I said 
before, for you to come to any hasty decision upon the 
matter. Take a week or two to think over the question, 
and consult your mother about it. You may like to 
consult your friends at Foreham too. Suppose you run 
down to the place to-morrow, and see your friend Lady 
Laurie. I should think her a safe adviser." 

The banker was not aware that at that moment Lady 
Laurie was in London. The telegram received from Ida 
had greatly disturbed the lady. She suspected that 
"election troubles" meant that Harold had got into 
some scrape, and the request for the presence of a lawyer 
confirmed the idea. There would be no hindrance to 
Lady Laurie's returning by Tuesday's early train, as 
Mrs. Smith's baby was no longer in any alarming 
state. But how to bring a lawyer was a little per- 
plexing. 
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" Ah ! I remember that Philip is in town. He wrote 
to promise me a visit on his homeward way. How 
thankful I am that I know his address in London. No 
one can help me better than my cousin Philip Carse. 
He was himself brought up as a lawyer." 

Within half an hour Lady Laurie was showing the 
alarming telegram to her cousin. 

" I think nothing of this," said Mr. Carse, smiling as 
he tossed down the paper on the table. " You tell me 
that the election is going on to-day at Foreham, and we 
know what disputed elections are like. Probably your 
boys have flaunted their colours a little too boldly, and 
the mob have broken the windows and frightened your 
girl, and she fires off a telegram for a lawyer, when a 
glazier would have been more to the purpose. I'll run 
down with you to-morrow morning, and we'll soon set 
everything to rights." 

Lady Laurie, much reassured by her cousin's cheerful 
view of the matter, returned to the house of her friend, 
where she passed the night. On the following morning 
Mr. Carse called for his cousin on his way to the railway 
station. On their arrival they met on the platform 
Clarence St. Clare. 

" Whither are you bound, my young friend ? " ex- 
claimed Mr. Carse in surprise. "I thought that you 
were at the Castle." 

" How have you left your mother ? " inquired Lady 
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Laurie, with a little anxiety, after cordially greeting the 
youth. 

" My mother is here — in London — with my uncle," 
Clarence replied. " The truth is that I intended to go to 
Foreham, to consult you, Lady Laurie; but perhaps I 
can do so here, without again trespassing on your hos- 
pitality." 

" There's the whistle : we must be quick or well miss 
the train," exclaimed Mr. Carse. 

There was no time for explanations, so the three trav- 
ellers hastened into a railway carriage, and were soon 
leaving London behind them. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 



PAINFUL MOMENTS. 



Monday had been the nomination day ; on Tuesday the 
polling of votes would take place. In that bustling, 
noisy time of excitement, Ida had the greatest difficulty 
in procuring a conveyance to take those whom she ex- 
pected from London to ton, where Harold waa to 

appear before a magistrate. First the loan of a carriage 
was asked from friends ; but notes in reply commenced 
with, " I should have been happy if ;" or, " I regret that 
I am quite unable," etc. 

" It's like the fable of the hare with many friends," 
muttered Robin. " But there are lots of cabs going 
about ; we need ask a favour of no one." 

Yes, there were plenty of cabs — cabs with blue 
placards, and with red ones. Robin ran hither and 
thither, hailing every coachman that he saw, but meet- 
ing with constant refusals. Every vehicle seemed to be 
pre-engaged. At last a driver, for three times his 
proper fare, agreed to be at Willowdale T^ge by ten. 
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So much time had been last in the hunt for a vehicle, 
that on the arrival of the train from London, Lady 
Laurie, to her surprise and alarm, found no one to meet 
her at the station. 

" Harold not here — nor Robin," she exclaimed ; " and 
they knew that I would be uneasy." 

" It is simply that the young folk did not choose to 
encounter all the bustle and noise," said Philip Carse. 

"The boys would rather have enjoyed it. There 
must be some other reason for their absence," said Lady 
Laurie, quickening her steps. " Ah ! there are Ida and 
Robin in the distance — but where is Harold ? " 

Where was Harold indeed ! The faces of her children 
as they approached her prepared the lady to hear some 
grievous news. And yet, when from Ida's pale lips she 
heard it (Robin had no heart to speak), the reality was 
to Lady Laurie worse than anything that she had imagined. 
She repeated Ida's words as if she could scarcely take 
in their meaning. 

" Harold — ^taken up — for grievously hurting a man 
in the election! Harold — to appear before a magis- 
trate ! " 

Clarence said nothing, but looked exceedingly startled 
and shocked. Mr. Carse alone took the affair calmly 
and in a business-like way. 

" We will go to ton," he said, " and with God's 

help see our young friend safe out of his trouble. It will 
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be a lesson from which Haxold may profit all his life. — I 
hope that a carriage has been secured to take us to the 
town after breakfast." 

" One will come at ten," replied Ida. " It was very 
difficult to get a cab, as the election is going on still." 

" Plenty of time, plenty of time," said Mr. Carse 
quietly. As Lady Laurie's trembling form was supported 
by her cousin's strong arm, so was her fainting spirit by 
his quiet, assuring manner. There are some persons 
whose very presence seems to bring calm and rest. 

" Did you say that a man was hurt — grievously hurt 
— by Harold ? " asked Lady Laurie of Ida. " What was 
his injury ? Hide nothing fi-om me." 

"He was knocked down — his head came against a 
lamp-post," was the reply. 

" I suppose that the head was cut," said Mr. Carse. 
"Broken heads are common enough. A little blood- 
letting may do no serious harm." 

" But most of the blood was from the mouth," mut- 
tered Robin ; an observation which made his mother turn 
very pale. 

" You had better not go to the court, Clara," said Mr. 
Carse, as, after breakfast had been concluded — by some 
it had only been looked at — the party sat impatiently 
waiting for the promised conveyance. " It would try 
your feelings too much to be present." 

" It would try them much more to be absent," said 
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Lady Laurie. " I could not stay here." Her pale lips 
could hardly frame the words. 

" And I must go too," exclaimed Robin. 

But the poor boy's request, though urged with en- 
treaties and tears, met with a kind but decided refusal. 
Excitement and fatigue and a sleepless night had done 
their work on the boy — Robin's cheeks were glowing 
and his hands burning with fever. 

Lady Laurie laid her young son on the sofa, gave 
him a cooling draught, bathed his aching brow, and 
softly whispered, " You and Ida must remain here and 
pray. You will pray that we may bring back dear 
Harold." 

Sorely was the patience of the party at Willowdale 
tried; for ten and half -past ten struck, and yet no 
vehicle appeared. It was not till almost an hour after 
the appointed time that a cab, with a tired horse, and a 
driver who looked rather the worse for liquor, at length 
appeared at the shrubbery gate. Lady Laurie, Mr. 
Carse, and Clarence got in, urging the coachman to 
make haste, as business was urgent, and much time had 
already been lost. 

There was no use in urging speed. Never had a 
drive of three miles appeared so long as it did on that 
day to the anxious mother. Fain would she have 
given wings to the halting, stumbling horse. At last 
^ton was reached, and fields and hedges gave place 
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to detached suburban villas, and then to shops and 
streets. 

^ton was in as great a state of confusion and 

noise as Foreham — the polling, as has been mentioned, 
going on simultaneously at both places. There happen- 
ing to be blue papers on Lady Laurie's cab, it was 
hissed and groaned at by the mob of Reds as it was 
slowly driven up to the door of the magistrate's court. 

Harold's case was going on, as his friends with some 
difficulty pushed their way through the crowd which 
thronged the court of justice. The doctor from Fore- 
ham, who had attended the injured man, was giving his 
evidence as to the nature of the hurt. The first words 
heard by Lady Laurie on her entrance were, " Internal 
injury — severe cut at the back of the head — some fear 
of erysipelas intei-vening." 

" Then you do not consider your patient to be out of 
danger ? *' inquired the magistrate. 

"I cannot yet say that he is. In a few days we 
shall be able to give a more decided opinion." 

Lady Laurie could hardly take in the meaning of the 
words that she heard, important as they were to the 
bearing of the case. Her whole attention was con- 
centrated on Harold — her noble, her cherished son — 
standing a prisoner at the bar of justice. Oh, how 
unlike his former self he appeared ! His hair was un- 
kempt and fell over his face, his head was sunk on his 
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cheat — ^he dared not look up ! The brave-spirited lad 
had become a picture of misery and shame ! 

"If the state of the man White had not been so 
precarious, I should have treated this as a case of com- 
mon assault/' said the magistrate, " and merely inflicted 
a fine. As it is, I must adjourn my decision for three 
days, when we hope that the doctor may be able to give 
a more satisfactory account of his patient, and when 
White himself may perhaps be able to appear at the 
examination." 

" I hope, sir, that in the meantime the prisoner may 
be admitted to bail," said Mr. Carse, coming forward. 
"His youth may be considered, and the provocation 
which he had received." 

" I will not refuse bail," said the magistrate. " Good 
surety must be given for the prisoner's appearing before 
me on Friday." 

Mr. Carse and his cousin gave bail, and a few minutes 
afterwards Lady Laurie, locking her arm in Harold's, 
was drawing him towards the entrance where her con- 
veyance was standing. Neither of the two uttered a 
word. Harold seemed dizzy, and almost blind; he 
stumbled as he entered the cab. He was, however, 
conscious of the presence of his school-companion Clar- 
ence, and that consciousness added bitterness to his 
humiliation. St. Clare had seen him in the position of 
a felon I 
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At a terribly tedioas pace the cab proceeded on its 
return to Foreham. As if the unfortunate Harold had 
not drunk sufficiently deep of the cup of humiliation, 
an unexpected and very bitter ingredient was suddenly 
added. A loud-tongued stump orator, addressing a knot 
of the unwashed, lashed them into indignation by the 
assertion that the " murderer of poor honest White " was 
slipping through the fingers of justice. 

" They have let him go — with the blood of a true 
Briton on his hand !" roared the Red champion, " be- 
cause, forsooth, he's a friend of the bloated aristocrats*! 
But he shall not get off so easily !" 

" No ! no ! down with the Blues ! — well have ven- 
geance for White !" shouted the furious mob ; and Lady 
Laurie's cab was at once surrounded. The horse's head 
was seized, and the frightened animal forced to back. 
Clarence pulled up the window, — it was smashed by a 
stone ; Mr. Carse put out his head at the other side to 
address the people, and drew it back covered with mud. 

" Let me get out to them !" exclaimed Harold, ex- 
citedly starting from his seat ; " you shall never be 
exposed to insult through me." 

" Keep your place ; don't show yourself," cried 
Clarence. 

" You'd only make matters worse," exclaimed Mr. 
Carse, uniting with St. Clare to keep Harold back by 
main force. 

(39) 23 
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Lady Laurie was in terror, but she did not lose her 
presence of mind, though feeling much as she might 
have done had the cab been surrounded by wolvea 
As fierce faces appeared at the window, and the door 
was about to be violently forced open, she threw her- 
self forward, and in a voice whose piercing tones rose 
above the tumult, cried out to a burly blacksmith who, 
armed with a bludgeon, was the foremost of the assail- 
ants, " Matthew Strong, Matthew Strong, help us ! — ^keep 
them back ! Don't you remember the time when your 
children were down with the fever ?" 

The sight of that pale, terrified, pleading face at the 
carriage-window had an instant effect The mob was 
a mob of Englishmen, and to some present the bene- 
factress of the Foreham poor was very well known. 

" Remember ? — ^I should think so ! I didn't know as 
you were here, my lady. Mat Strong ain't the man 
to desert you in trouble. — Back ! back ! " he shouted to 
his companions. — " Swinger, let go the horse's head, or 
I'll break yours ! It's Lady Laurie ; no one must stop 
her unless he has a mind to try how hard a blacksmith 
can hit." 

Mat enforced his rude threat by swinging his bludgeon; 
and to the great relief of the occupants of the convey- 
ance it was suffered to move on. It was pursued some 
way by boys who howled and insulted, but no actual 
act of violence was again attempted. 
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At last even the boys were left behind ; and the 
vehicle proceeded along the country road towards Fore- 
ham. The silence of those within it was only broken 
by an occasional commonplace remark from Mr. Carse. 
After awhile Harold could endure his position no longer. 
" I would rather walk," he exclaimed, as he threw open 
the cab-door and sprang out. Clarence would have 
followed, but Mr. Carse stopped him. 

" Leave Harold to himself, my young friend ; he can- 
not bear even your company now. A quick, solitary 
walk may restore his mind to its balance." 

So slow was the motion of the rumbling cab, that 
Harold, by taking a short cut over the fields, arrived 
at the Lodge before the rest of the party. When Lady 
Laurie passed through the shrubbery she found Robin 
hugging and clinging to his brother as if he would never 
let him go. But Harold freed himself from the boy's 
embrace, and rushed upstairs to hide himself in his own 
attic room. 

" Philip, I am so grateful for your help ; can you — 
will you — stop here till after Friday?" said Lady 
Laurie to her cousin. 

" Certainly ; I will stop till Saturday, or longer, if 
this business be not finished. I am only too glad to be 
a comfort to you," was the kindly reply. 

" And may I stay too ?" asked Clarence in a tone of 
sympathy which was soothing to Lady Laurie. 
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*' Assuredly, if you and my cousin do not mind shar- 
ing a room." 

Lady Laurie took up refreshments to Harold, for he 
could not bear yet to join the family circle; but he 
did not refuse to let Robin sit beside him. 

" My poor little Robin, I am making you almost as 
wretched as myself," Harold said sadly. " I have been 
a very bad brother to you." 

" The dearest of brothers I" cried Robin. 

Clarence felt a delicacy in entering on any subject 
personal to himself at such a time. He could not 
consult Lady Laurie till the morrow, so he occupied 
himself in reading, and in writing a letter to his 
mother. 

Lady Laurie went out alone, and with a little diffi- 
culty, caused by the noisy state of Foreham, found her 
way to the public-house to which she heard that the 
wounded White had been taken. It being near to the 
polling-booth and a good deal frequented by voters, it 
was one of the last places to which the gentle, refined 
lady would have willingly gone. Her appearance 
caused no little surprise ; but on her asking where she 
could find the sick man, all respectfully made way for 
her who came on an errand of mercy, and she was 
shown where, in an upper room, lay the unfortunate 
White. 

Mr. Carse was alone in the drawing-room looking 
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over the papers when Lady Laurie returned, looking 
very pale, heated, and tired. 

" Where have you been, Clara ?" inquired Mr. Carse. 

" I have been visiting the poor fellow who is suffer- 
ing from the blow," replied Lady Laurie as she wearily 
seated herself beside her cousin. 

" You should not have gone alone. What of his 
state ?" asked Mr. Carse. 

" He seemed almost unconscious ; I could have no 
conversation with him. His wife was there and his 
two poor little children." 

" What do you think of his wife ?" 

" I scarcely know what to think," was the reply. 
" Mrs. White is evidently a woman of some education, 
and possesses a considerable knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. Every text which I quoted she instantly fol- 
lowed up by another. She says that her husband is a 
very religious man." 

" It is a little strange, then, that he should take 
service in a public-house ; for I understand he has had 
the superintendence of that in which he is lying." 

" So I remarked," said Lady Laurie, " and Mrs. 
White replied that her husband had been driven to 
accept such a situation in order to save his family from 
starvation, he having been suddenly and shamefully 
dismissed by his late employer for refusing to work on 
the Sabbath." 
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" Strange again," remarked Mr. Carse. " A public- 
house affords no special facility for keeping the Lord's 
day holy." 

'' I asked Mrs. White whether her husband, in his 
present situation, could ever get to church. (I had 
never seen the family there.) She replied that, to 
his great grief, he could not attend divine service ; but 
that she and her husband read together at least five 
chapters of the Bible every day." 

Mr. Carse gave a little cough, expressive of doubt 
" Rather an inconsistent sort of life," he observed. " May 
I ask if you gave this Mrs. White any money ?" 

" Yes, certainly," was the reply. " I gave what little 
I happened to have in my purse. She took it readily, 
and, I think, looked somewhat disappointed at its not 
being more. I intend to go again to-morrow." 

" Let me go instead of you, Clara ; I should like to 
see these people myself. I have my reasons for wish- 
ing to do so." 

" I should be very thankful if you would go," said 
Lady Laurie. " Perhaps to-morrow poor White will be 
able to listen to some of your words of comfort and 
counsel. And oh, Philip, there is another thing that you 
could do for me. I should be so grateful if at this 
terrible time of suspense, when I feel so utterly un- 
nerved, you would conduct, in my place, our little 
evening Bible-readings. Our subject is the life of St. 
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Peter, after Matthias had been appointed to fill the 
place of Judas. I do not feel that it would be right, 
especially under present circumstances, to give up our 
quiet meetings for study of the Scriptures, though I 
feel xmequal to making the effort of conducting them 
myself. I shall hardly be able to prevent my poor 
Harold from quite imprisoning himself in his room, 
except by persuading him to attend something like a 
religious lecture, where he can sit silent and unobserved. 
Harold might possibly come down for this when he 
would come down for nothing else. Then Clarence, 
our kind young guest, must also be considered. He has 
found benefit from our Bible-reading; it has been a 
means of inducing him to give up papal errors. Were it 
only on his account, I would be loath to suspend our 
meetings whilst he is under this roof. He is a real 
Christian, I feel assured, but a young one. He has 
heard enough to make him bravely break off connection 
with Rome ; but he has as yet hardly knowledge enough 
to enable him to combat the plausible arguments of 
Jesuits, backed by a sister's entreaties and a mother's 
tears." 

" I see, I see," said Mr. Carse : " we should not neglect 
to make use of this time, short as it may be." 

" But my brain feels bewildered," pursued Lady 
Laurie. " I can hardly think of anything but Harold 
and the terrible Friday before us. Would you take 
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the conducting of the little meetings till the day of 
trial is over ?" 

Mr. Carse reflected for a moment. " I should conduct 
them on rather a different plan from that which you 
were pursuing when I was here last year," he replied. 
" I might diu'ing the four evenings of my stay give 
brief lectures on the apostle, inviting, as you did, free 
remarks from the family circle. I might take for my 
subjects — Peter preaching, Peter exercising authority, 
Peter performing miracles, and Peter suffering for the 
sake of the truth." 

"Adopt any plan that you think best," said Lady 
Laurie ; " I shall be more thankful than I can tell you 
for your help." 

It was not an easy task to persuade Harold to quit 
his self-made prison even for the half-hour reading at 
sunset. 

" I cannot sit amongst the family," he said gloomily, 
without raising his eyes. " I am unfit, unworthy to be 
amongst you. I have slept in a felon's cell, I have 
stood in a felon's place, — I am only a misery and dis- 
grace to you all. I am tempted to wish that I had 
never been bom." 

It was with great diflBculty that Lady Laurie per- 
suaded her son to promise to be present, seated — ^if he 
wished to be so seated — a little apart from the rest. 
Harold was in so gloomy a state of mind that he was 
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not roused to give any expression of satisfaction, even 
when Robin brought the great news that Banting had 
been beaten by a majority of five, so that Sir Walter 
Palgrave was at the head of the poll. To the half- 
broken-hearted youth Vanity of vanities seemed to be 
written upon everything earthly. He had been drawn 
from the heavenward path, he thought, in pursuit of 
glittering bubbles; they had broken, and left nothing 
behind for him but the bitter drop of remorse. 

But Harold had the self-command to keep his promise. 
Choosing the darkest part of the room, and covering 
his eyes with his hand, he sat at the evening lecture 
to listen, if he could sufficiently control his wandering 
thoughts to take in the meaning of what fell on his 
ear. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

ST. PETER PREACHING AND TEACHING. 

Mr. Carae. We all know, my young friends, that the 
popes found their claim to the possession of the most 
enormous spiritual power on the Lord's commission to 
Peter. Now, if the Romish Church be in any way 
built on St. Peter, it follows naturally that what he 
taught she must teach, that the apostle's doctrines must 
be those which she upholds. The Lutheran Church 
must reverence the opinions of Luther ; the Moham- 
medans look to Mohammed as a spiritual guide. It 
will be well for us now to examine whether Rome 
really believes what St. Peter believed. It is fair that 
we should ask Papists to prove, from the spoken words 
and writings of the saint whom they have chosen as 
a leader, that Romanist doctrines are true. 

Lady L. It will not be easy for them to do so. 

Mr, C. We have full means of judging of the opinions 
of St. Peter. In the beginning of the Book of Acts we 
find records of three of the apostle's addresses — one of 
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them given just after the Holy Spirit had fallen upon 
him and his companions, and he was filled with its 
sacred power. The second sermon was preached just 
after St. Peter and St. John had performed a miracle 
of healing, and all the people came together into the 
temple-porch to behold and wonder. The third address, 
for we can hardly call it a sermon, was spoken when 
the apostles stood to answer for themselves before Annas 
and Caiaphas, those men high in station, but deep in 
guilt, stained with the blood of the Lord. Besides 
these three addresses, we have records of St. Peter's 
opinions in other parts of the Book of Acts, and two 
invaluable epistles, or letters, written by himself. I 
have carefully gone over all of these records to-day, to see 
if I can find in them the least countenance given by the 
apostle to the leading error of the Church which rests 
her claims upon him. Let us begin by seeing whether 
St. Peter regarded himself as that prince of apostles, 
that disposer of the souls and bodies of men, that Bome 
would make us believe him to be. 

Ida, Did not St. Peter call a kind of council of the 
disciples, to decide who should fill the place of the 
miserable Judas ? 

Mr. C. If St, Peter had considered himself to be 
endowed with supreme spiritual power, what need 
would there have been for him to call a council ? what 
need would there have been of an appeal to Heaven by 
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casting lots? Could not Peter, clothed with divine 
authority, have appointed Matthias himself ? I cannot 
find that St. Peter ever spoke of himself aa a rock, 
though, had the Church been founded on him it would 
have been his duty to have pointed out the fact. It is 
Christ whom the apostle holds up to us all as a living 
Stone, disalUywed indeed of men, but chosen of God, and 
precious; and of aU believers St. Peter writes, Ye 
also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual house, an 
holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, accept- 
able to Ood by Jesus Christ (1 Peter ii.4, 5). So far 
was St. Peter from arrogating to himself the high, com- 
manding position which Rome, for her own purposes, 
would assign to this apostle, that in his first epistle he 
meekly writes, " The elders which are among you I 
exhort, who am also an elder, and a witness of the sufier- 
ings of Christ." 

Lady L. How keen a rebuke to the proud prelates, 
the scarlet-robed, wealthy cardinals of Rome, is conveyed 
in the verses which follow : " Feed the flock of God 
which is among you, taking the oversight thereof, not 
by constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of 
a ready mind ; neither as being lords over God's heri- 
tage, but being ensamples to the flock." 

Robin. Oh! we can't think that St. Peter ever dressed 
grandly like a cardinal, or wore a high crown like a 
pope I 
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Mr, C. One can hardly imagine a greater contrast 
than that presented by the genial, liberal-minded fisher- 
man of Galilee, either to the princely cardinal or the 
shaven Jesuit— both of them regarding marriage, that 
honourable state ordained by God, as something into 
which it would be criminal for them to enter. 

Ida. I cannot imagine why Rome should forbid her 
priests to marry. 

Mr. C, It is not difficult to see that by breaking off 
natural ties which would have linked priests to their 
fellow-men, the popes found in them an army more 
thoroughly under the control of their leaders, more 
entirely set apart and exalted, as it were, above the 
common laity. But St. Peter was himself a married 
man, united, we may believe, to one who was his help- 
meet and companion in his journeys ; for St. Paul writes 
of leading about a wife, like Cephas. 

Clarence, I never heard before that St. Peter had a 
wife. Is anything known about her ? 

Mr. C. Tradition tells us that she was martyred 
shortly before her husband, and that her last beautiful 
words of farewell to him were, " Remember the Lord." 

Lady L. I like to think that when St. Peter, in his 
first epLstle, drew his lovely picture of a Christian wife, 
he was taking the likeness of his own. I like to imagine 
that he saw her, his beloved, moving gently about while 
performing offices of love, to his eyes full of the beauty 
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of holiness, when his fingers traced the description of a 
good woman — " Whose adorning let it not be that out- 
ward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, 
or of putting on of apparel ; but let it be the hidden 
man of the heart, in that which is not corruptible, even 
the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in 
the sight of God of great price " (1 Peter iii. 3, 4). 

Mr, C. I like that thought, that St. Peter drew the 
portrait of his own wife, and that the Lord, as it were, 
framed and hung it up in the Scripture Gallery, that 
every Christian woman might look at it and copy it, to 
the end of the world. 

Lady L. We have other subjects on which the preach- 
ing and teaching of St. Peter differ very widely from 
those of Rome. For one, there is Mariolatry. 

Robin, I don't understand that long word. 

Lady L, By it is described the worship of Mary, the 
Lord's mother, which is a special characteristic of the 
Church of Rome. 

Ida. I know that in the dark ages a great deal more 
honour was paid to Mary's shrines than to those dedicated 
to Christ Himself. But is she so much worshipped in 
these less superstitious days ? 

Clarence. I can answer for it that pious Catholics 
adore the Virgin with passionate devotion. 

Mr. C. In a pastoral letter addressed by Cardinal 
Cullen to the clergy and laity so lately as 1854, alluding 
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to the false tradition held by the RomiBh Church that 
Mary was caught up alive into heaven, the cardinal 
calls her " the Mother of God," when she was but the 
mother of Christ's human body; and says that she shall be 
in heaven "for all ages, the health of the weak, the refuge 
of sinners, the source of all spiritual graces and favours." 

Robin. How grieved good Mary would have been if she 
had known that people would put her in the place of her 
Son, as if she could do what no one but the Lord can do! 

Mr. 0. To return to St. Peter's preaching and teach- 
ing : it is somewhat remarkable that in them he never 
once mentions the Lord's mother. Peter must have 
known Mary well. We cannot doubt that he honoured 
and loved her; but he gives. Rome not the slightest 
pretext for putting her forward as an immaculate — that 
means sinless being, a mediatrix between God and man. 
In direct contradiction to Rome's worship of the Virgin 
and saints, the inspired apostle expressly declares of the 
name of Christ, Neither is there salvation in any other ; 
for (here is none other name under heaven given among 
men whereby we must be saved (Acts iv. 12.) 

Lady L. St. Peter, in both his preaching and teaching, 
constantly sets the Saviour before us, as if in his soul 
were ever ringing the words which he had heard from 
the voice of Jehovah Himself, This is My beloved Son, 
hear Him, and his own heart were ever echoing them 
back with the cry, Jesfus only. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



A DECISION. 



It was not till the following day that Clarence ventured 
to call the attention of Lady Laurie to what concerned 
himself, and he did so in a diffident manner. 

" Lady Laurie, I came here yesterday on purpose to 
consult you on what is to me a somewhat important 
matter; but I am afraid to intrude on you my own 
doubts and difficulties at a time like this." 

Clarence found that the gentle lady had "a heart at 
leisure from itself, to soothe and sympathize." She 
encouraged the reserved youth to open to her his heart ; 
she listened with true interest to his account of his 
mother, joined in his thankfulness at finding that she 
was no Romanist by conviction, and drew Clarence on 
to mention, which he did with shy reluctance, his diffi- 
culty about changing his name. 

" What do you advise ? " asked Clarence, with a much 
heightened colour, after he had finished his story. 

After a few moments of reflection Lady Laurie 
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replied, " I wish, dear Clarence, that you would consult 
Harold." 

Clarence looked surprised, and sUghtly bit his lip. 
He had no pleasant recollection of the last time that he 
had consulted Harold, and had then resolved that it 
should indeed be the last. 

'* I see that you ai*e unwilling to do this/' said Lady 
Laurie, "and yet Harold could more thoroughly enter 
into your difficulty than I, from my different stand- 
point, could possibly do. But, my young friend, it is 
chiefly for Harold's sake that I would entreat you to 
lay the matter before him. He is in the depths of self- 
humiliation; in a morbid state of mind bordering on 
despair, from which I in vain try to rouse him. If this 
unhappy White should die — ;" Lady Laurie did not 
finish her sentence. Too terrible a picture rose before 
her of her loved Harold a hopeless maniac "I am 
uneasy too about Eobin," she continued after a brief 
silence. " He does not care to quit his brother, but is 
shut up with him in his room, in silence and semi- 
darkness. If you were to go to ask advice of my poor 
. son, nothing that I can think of would be so likely to 
rouse him a little out of himself, to turn his thoughts 
into another channel, and restore something of — of self- 
respect to his mind. He now thinks that every one 
must despise him. Tou would naturally send poor 
Robin out of the room, and that of itself would be a 
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real boon to me. It is too sad to see a bright young 
boy with all the spirit crushed out of him." 

Clarence by no means liked going; but when he 
looked at the sweet, pallid, pleading face before him, he 
had not the heart to say no. 

" I myself am going out to see poor White again," 
said Lady Laurie. " How fervently I pray that I may. 
find him alive, and reviving." 

** I will accompany you," said Mr. Carse, who had 
just entered the room. " The Blue Boar is hardly a 
place for a lady to visit alone. Besides, I wish myself 
to see this man and his wife." 

Clarence was soon tapping at the door of Harold's 
room in the attic. 

" Who's there ? I wish to see no one," replied a 
hoarse voice from within. 

" It is I — Clarence. I want your help." And taking 
silence for consent, he opened the door and entered the room. 

A dark, dismal room it was, looking as if its occupant 
could not endure the light of day. 

" Why do you come to me ? " said Harold gloomily, 
without raising his bowed head. "Do you not know 
what I am ? " 

" You are my friend^' replied Clarence. The single 
word went like a powerful cordial to the heart of the 
stricken youth. Clarence St Clare at least, then, did 
not despise or disown him. 
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**■ Now, little terrier, you be off and look after your 
pigeons," said Clarence, as he drew a chair for himself. 
" I want some confidential talk with your brother, and 
* three is no company,' you know." 

Robin jumped up from the ground, where he had 
been crouching at Harold's feet. The poor boy was 
glad that a better comforter than himself had come, and, 
nothing loath to have a little air and sunshine, with a 
parting hug to his brother he ran out of the room, and 
was soon heard clattering down the steep stair. 

Clarence, without much preamble, began his story. 
He told briefly of his arrival at the Castle, his conver- 
sation with his mother, and his joy on finding that she 
was no Romanist at heart. He mentioned having taken 
the decisive step of attending service in a Protestant 
church; at which Harold raised his head with a look 
of approving interest : but when Clarence came to his 
dashing step of carrying off his mother at an hour's 
notice beyond reach of priests and monks, and lodg- 
ing her in the strong fortress of a bank in Leaden- 
hall Street, something almost like a smile came to the 
pale lips of Harold, and he uttered the exclamation, 
" Bravely done ! " Harold had not imagined his friend 
to be capable of acting with such promptness and spirit. 
Clarence seemed to Hartley to be a changed being; and it 
is true that he was so. The once indolent, self-indulgent 
young aristocrat had had all his noblest feelings awakened 
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all his best powers called into action ; he was learning 
self-denial by suffering, and the highest motive which 
can influence the human heart — the love of Christ which 
constraineth. 

Clarence was encouraged to go on with his story, not 
only by the sympathy which he met with, but by the 
feeling that the exercise of such sympathy was as a 
medicine to Harold. St. Clare told of his uncle's kind 
reception, and of Mr. Cobbs's willingness to adopt him 
and give a comfortable home to his mother. But here 
Clarence stopped and hesitated a little ; with a feeling 
of shame and shyness he reluctantly mentioned the 
condition attached to his becoming a partner in the 
bank. Clarence could still hardly bear to speak, or 
even to think, of a change of name which he thought so 
degrading. 

Harold was utterly astonished that Clarence St. Clare 
could ever have been brought to contemplate as possible 
such a step as that propased to him now. Harold re- 
membered with what disgust Clarence had always talked 
of "jingling gold in a smoky den;" how he had not 
concealed his contempt for his vulgar uncle — "the 
coarse old Puritan in the snuff-brown coat," whom he 
would have been ashamed to have acknowledged as a 
relative had he met him in Hyde Park or Piccadilly. 

" Now that you fully know my position," said Clarence 
after a pause, " how do you think that I ought to act ? 
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ConBcience prevented my being able to accept the offer 
of one uncle ; but — but — does conscience require me to 
close with that of the other ? It would be very, very 
bitter to me thus to sacrifice all the family traditions 
which I have cherished from boyhood ; as if the charger 
should submit to bow his neck to the yoke of the hack 
in the mill. Even my mother's wishes and welfare 
could hardly induce me to embrace such a fate. Then, 
in what light would my conduct be regarded by those 
who know not my motives ? I should be taunted with 
having bartered my liberty, my inclinations, nay, my 
very name, for the sake of vile dross ! Think what the 
mocking world would say ! " 

" Let it say what it will!" exclaimed Harold, starting 
to his feet. " Clarence, do not you strike against the 
rock on which I have wrecked all my earthly peace, and 
well-nigh last my hopes of heaven ! It has been love 
of the world, its empty praise, its intoxicating excite- 
ment, that has, like the fabled magnetic rock, turned 
me gradually, almost insensibly, out of the straight 
course, till I find myself like a vessel from which every 
bolt and nail has been withdrawn, a mere mass of broken 
drift-wood, tossed on a sea of misery ! What matters it 
if the world mock, so that conscience approve ! No 
name can degrade you, if you do not, as I have done, 
degrade your name ; no condition of life can make you 
wretched, if you lose not your own self-respect and 
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the favour of Him who crushes man*s pride to the 
dust." 

Harold's eclipse was over ; the shadow was gone ; he 
was once more, through all the clouds of tribulation, 
shining out to the glory of God. 

And again he and Clarence were joined in bonds of 
friendship far closer and more durable than those which 
had united them before. Harold's was, of the two, the 
stronger and more vehement nature, and Clarence felt 
what a support it gave to himself at a time when his 
faith wcLS still weak and his courage was beginning to 
fail him. The respect and approbation of Harold and 
his family was something of weight to throw into a 
trembling scale, when duty and inclination almost equally 
balanced against ea^ other. Before that interview 
ended, Clarence had resolved to stoop his neck to the 
yoke, to choose the life which he had hated, and to bear 
the name of one whom he had dared to despise. 

The conversation between the friends was interrupted 
by the sound of Eobin's boots clattering up the stairs, 
the hurried steps of the boy showing that he was the 
bearer of news, for he had crept up very quietly before. 

" Harold, White is better! — ^he can sit up and speak ! — 
he's not going to die !" exclaimed Robin as he burst into 
the room. " Both mother and Cousin Philip have seen 
him. He's not half so much hurt as folk thought." 

Harold's thankfulness was intense, though it found no 
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vent in words. His mind was so much relieved that he 
went downstairs to hear more details, and afterwards 
remained for some time in Clarence's room while an 
important letter was being written and enveloped for 
the post. 

'* There, my fate is sealed ! ** said Clarence with a sad 
>smile as he laid down his pen. "Good-bye to the 
dreams of my childhood, all the romance of my dear 
old home, all the pride of descent ; my bright-pictured 
procession has indeed faded away, and nothing remains 
but—" 

" A good conscience, the prospect of a useful though 
not a brilliant career, and beyond — the crown and the 
palm, the glory and the joy !" exclaimed Harold 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

ST. PETER EXERCISING AUTHORITY. 

Mr, Carse, Last evening we briefly examined St. Peter's 
opinions as gathered from his addresses and epistles. 
To-day and to-morrow we will glance at his acts. 
Yesterday he appeared to us as the preacher; to-day 
we shall see him exercising the authority of an apostle. 
This St. Peter did most strikingly in the three cases of 
Ananias and Sapphira, Simon the sorcerer, and Cornelius, 
the centurion of Csesarea. 

Robin. I don't like hearing that story of Ananias and 
his wife. It is so dreadful that St. Peter should strike 
them dead in a moment. 

Ida. Mamma explained to us last year that St. Peter 
was only like a sword in the hand of the Lord, a weapon 
which cannot help striking. It is the hand that guides, 
not the sword which it holds, that inflicts the blow. 

Mr, C. Let us read the account of the punishment of 
Ananias and Sapphira as contained in the fifth chapter 
of the Book of Acts. 
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[The dccownt is read.] 

Ida, I own that I do not understand why God 
punished the sin of Ananias and Sapphira so very 
severely. St. Peter himself said that the land which 
they sold was their own, and that the money which wa,s 
paid for it was also in their power. They do not appear 
to have taken anything belonging to the Church. If 
these persons were punished simply for lying, how was 
it that St. Peter himself, who three times denied that 
he knew the Lord, — how was it that he escaped un- 
punished ? 

Mr. C. The sin of the unhappy pair was not dis- 
honesty ; it was hypocrisy — the desire to gain credit for 
more piety and generosity than they actually possessed. 

Ida. Oh ! Cousin Philip, that is very alarming ! I 
fear that we all like to be thought more religious and 
liberal than we really are. 

Mr. C. And perhaps one reason why the punishment 
inflicted was so very severe, and so public, was to warn 
us from a sin to which even God's servants are prone. 
But Ananias and Sapphira were not God's true servants. 
They were like the apples of Sodom, which look fair 
outwardly, but are like worthless ashes within. Such 
could not be suffered to remain amongst the first-fruits 
of the Church offered to the Lord. God knew the 
hearts of these false ones. He knew that theirs was no 
sudden fall, like that of Peter ; they were tainted with 
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covetouimess and hypocrisy, the two sins which had 
ruined Judas. 

Robin. Tet I think that St Peter must have wished 
— must have wished very much — to let them off, only 
for once. 

Mr. C. I found this terrible story of Ananias and 
Sapphira helpful to myself when I was once placed in 
a position where mercy pleaded against justice, and all 
my own wishes and sympathies were on the side of 
mercy. 

Robin. Please tell us all about it 

Mr. C. About six months ago I visited Mrs. Elwyn, 
who is your friend as well as mine. I had a long 
pleasant conversation with her about her new coffee- 
house, " The Trident" 

Clarence. The coffee-house to which you took me last 
Saturday, when I was passing through London ? 

Mr. G. The same. — Mrs. Ellwyn dwelt joyfully on the 
way in which God had directed her, and cleared the way 
before her. She spoke with special delight of having 
secured a treasure for her superintendent 

"Seth Black," she said, "is one of the most pious, 
energetic, and capable men whom I have ever met in 
my life. He Ls quite devoted to the temperance cause, 
and lectures on it in a way that clergymen might envy." 

I had been to " The Trident," and seen the superin- 
tendent, who certainly appeared to me to be the right 
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man in the right place. I told Mrs. Elwyn that such 
was my impression. 

" His wife too is such a superior, such a valuable 
woman," said the lady. " I thank God every day on 
my knees for having sent me exactly the people whom 
I wanted." 

" I saw Black once before," I observed to Mrs. Elwjm. 
** It was in Devonshire, when he was working under a 
vicar, a particular friend of mine. Black evidently did 
not recognize me ; his remarkably thick eye-brows and 
high nose made me remember him directly. I do not 
know," I added, "why he left his situation with my 
friend, Mr. V ." 

"Black said that Devonshire did not suit his dear 
wife's health," replied the laidy, "but that he quitted 
the vicar with great regret. No wonder, as Black had 
been his Scripture-reader for twelve years." 

"How could that be !" exclaimed I. "It was on the 

very day that he wa5 engaged by Mr. V that I saw 

him, about two years ago." 

" I cannot be mistaken in this matter," said Mrs. 
Elwyn in her decided way. " Black has told me over 
and over again, and I saw it in his written certificate, 
that he had been twelve years under the vicar." 

I felt rather startled at this (continued Mr. Carse). I 
said nothing more at the time to the lady, but I wrote 
by the same day's post to the vicar; and the answer 
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which I ere long received from my friend Mr. V 

made me revisit the Trident. I quietly asked Black 
to let me have a glance at his certificates. He looked 
surprised, I fancied slightly confused, and said that they 
were with his wife. To his wife I accordingly went. 
All the time that she was looking them out, Mrs. Black 
volubly rehearsed the praises of her husband According 
to her there had never been so good a man, or one so 
much blessed in his work, since the days of Wesley. At 
last the certificates were extracted from a drawer. There 
were but two — one dated many years ago, and written 
by the master of a training establishment, and that given 

by Mr. V , The latter was written in a kindly 

tone. It testified to Black's great ability and zeal, and 
mentioned the ill-health of his wife as the immediate 
cause of his leaving Devonshire. 

" But the twelve years — how was that explained ?" 
asked Clarence. 

"I examined the paper very critically," replied Mr. 
Carse. "The years were written in numbers, not in 
letters. I detected a slight difference in the colour of 
the ink used for the 1 and that in which the 2 had been 
written. I noticed that the former a little crowded upon 
the word which preceded it. This quite confirmed the 
suspicions which the vicar's answer to me had strength- 
ened: Black, by a stroke of his pen, had made 2 into 12.'* 

" What a consummate cheat !" exclaimed Clarence. 
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" Mr. V 's letter told more. My friend regretted 

ever having given a certificate to one who, as he dis- 
covered after the departure of the Blacks, had left 
several bad debts behind him. No one had liked to 
suspect underhand dealing in such a very religious man." 

"What did you do, Philip, under these painful cir- 
cumstances ?" inquired Lady Laurie. 

" Black had come in whilst I was examining the false 
paper. I laid plainly before him the sin of his conduct, 
and told him that I should feel it my duty to explain 
everything to his employer." 

"And what followed? how did he take it?" asked 
more than one voice. Even Harold looked up with 
interest. 

" Poor Black ! a most painful scene ensued. The 
culprit implored me to pa-ss over one fault. He besought 
me not to ruin a man who from the depths of his soul 
had repented of his deceit, and on whom a poor wife 
and two little ones were dependent. Mrs. Black, bitterly 
weeping, fell at my feet and cleisped my knees. She 
quoted verse after verse from the Bible concerning 
mercy and pity. It was one of the most distressing 
moments of my life. My heart was wrung with com- 
passion for the unfortunate couple." 

Robin, Oh ! you could not ruin them ! — I'm sure that 
you didn't ! You are so kind. You let Black off — just 
for once ! 
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Ida, I think that with me mercy would have got the 
better of justice. 

Mr, C, What! would you have betrayed the confidence 
of Mrs. Elwyn ? would you have left a hypocrite in a 
position of trust ? I thought of the example of Peter. 
I thought of a higher example ; for though God is love. 
He never lets love overcome justice and truth, or He 
never would have suffered the sacrifice of His Son for 
the guilty. I tore myself away ; I hurried off* straight 
to the house of Mrs. Elwyn, with the vicar's letter and 
the lying certificate in my hand. She would hardly at 
first believe in her favourite's guilt; but at last, con- 
vinced sorely against her will that she had been trusting 
a hypocrite, she sent for Black, and dismissed him at a 
month's notice. I would have dismissed him at once. 
My opinion was justified by what happened that very 
night. Black absconded with a considerable sum of his 
benefactress's money which had been confided to his 
care, taking with him his wife and children. 

Clarence. Was the unprincipled fellow pursued ? 

Mr, C, No. Mrs. Jllwyn was exceedingly averse to a 
prosecution ; and so, I confess it, was I. Black had come 
forward so conspicuously as a preacher of righteoasness 
and temperance, that to have his fall published far and 
wide would, we feared, injure the cause. 

Clarence. And you have never come across a trace of 
this guilty man ? 
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jfr. C Never till to-day, till I found him lying suf- 
fering in the back-room of a public-house, which is kept 
by a relative of his own. In the unhappy White and 
his wife I instantly recognized the couple whose base 
hjrpocrisy I had been the means of exposing. 

Harold started at the words. He himself, then, 
though not in the exercise of calm power, but in giving 
way to sinful passion, had been an unconscious instru- 
ment in a higher Hand to punish the guilty ! 

Clarence. So you found the supposed enthusiast for 
temperance actually in charge of a gin-palace ! 

Mr, C. I fear that Black would be an enthusiast in 
any cause that would bring him gain. I did not let 
him see me, lest the excitement of a second exposure 
might bring on a relapse ; but his wife knew me at once. 
When I quitted the room she followed me, and poured 
forth, as Lady Laurie witnessed, a flood of earnest sup- 
plication. She assured me that nothing but the fear of 
his family's starving had induced her dear godly husband 
to enter such a business. It was painful to hear her 
quote texts from the Bible. I felt it my unpleasant 
duty to inform Black's present employer, as I had done 
his last one, that the unprincipled man was not an agent 
to be trusted. 

Lady L, The poor weeping wife almost won me over 
to intercede with you for her. 

Clareiice. I should like to ask one question. When 

(89) 25 
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Mr. V found out that the man to whom he had 

given a good certificate was tmworthy of it, should he 
not have taken some pains to prevent that certificate 
from deceiving Black's next employer ? 

Mr, C. I believe that in few matters are religious 
persons more liable to sacrifice honour and truth to what 
they regard as charity than in that of giving characters. 
I have known a lady, in giving a good character to a 
nurse, suppress the fact that she had been a lunatic* 
The poor woman went mad in her new situation. If in 
some delusion she had killed one of the children, the 
conscience of her former mistress could hardly have been 
clear of the stain of guilt. 

Harold, But what can White do now to earn a sub- 
sistence, with his character gone ? (The youth secretly 
resolved that he would himself do all that lay in his 
power to reclaim a man who had nearly died by his hand) 

Mr, C, We must reflect over the matter. Justice and 
truth being satisfied, mercy should follow on their track. 
But now let us go on to the history of Simon the Sor- 
cerer, and see what treatment his case met with from 
Peter the Apostle. Let us read the eighth chapter of the 
Book of Acts, from the eighteenth verse to the twenty- 
fourth. I will only say, by way of introduction, that a 
mighty work for God was going on in Samaria, con- 
ducted by the evangelist Philip. St. Peter and St. John 

•A fact 
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were sent to help in this work. A great outpouring of 
the Spirit followed. Amongst Philip's followers was a 
very remarkable man, named Simon, who had himself 
been supposed to be gifted with supernatural powers. 
All the people reverenced this Simon, saying, " This man 
is the great power of God." 

Ida. One might expect such a man to be jealous of 
the power and influence gained by the apostles. 

Mr, C. Simon's great desire was to share that power 
and influence. Being a very covetous man, he judged 
of others by himself, and committed the sin now known 
from his name as Smiony — that of desiring to purchase 
a spiritual office with gold. 

[The portion of Scnpture above mentioned is read.] 

Robin, How St. Peter bursts out into anger! He 
cried out to Simon, " Thy money perish with thee I" 
Was it quite right to say that ? 

Clarence, It sounds very much like a curse. 

Ida. We are commanded to be pitiful and courteous ; 
and when we are reviled, not to revile again. 

Mr, C. Simon did not revile St. Peter; he tempted 
him, and it was honest indignation which flashed out in 
the apostle's stem rebuke. The Lord Jesus, who indeed 
when He was reviled, reviled not again, met temptation 

» 

with the scathing words, " Get thee behind me, Satan !" 

Lady L, If Eve had replied to the serpent's words of 
temptation with the indignant energy shown by Christ 
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and His apostle, it might never have been needful for 
the Saviour to die for a fallen world. 

Ida, Then there may be occasions when we do w^ell 
to be angry ? 

Lady L. It is written, Be ye angiy, and sin not ; 
but it is added, Let not the sun go down on yotir 
wrath. St. Peter angrily rebuked the sorcerer, but soon 
afterwards St. Peter was probably pleading for him on 
his knees. 

Mr. C. And now, as the evening is wearing on, let us 
turn to the third occasion on which we find St. Peter 
taking a leading part in a matter which deeply concerned 
the infant Church. In the tenth chapter of Acts, w^hich 
we shall read entire, we iSnd the most interesting history 
of the first Gentile baptized, the centurion Cornelius. 

[Tk^ tenth chapter of Acts is read.] 

At the conclusion of the reading Lady Laurie observed, 
'' Our meeting has been a little longer than usual, and 
Robin's eyes are heavy. Shall we now conclude with 
prayer ?" 

Prayer was accordingly ofiered, and Robin retired. 
The boy's rest had been disturbed the two previous 
nights by feverish dreams, and he now could scarcely 
keep awake. When Robin had quitted the room, con- 
versation still flowed on in the channel opened by the 
perusal of the portions of St. Peter's history which had 
been read at the meeting. 



CHAFfER XL. 



SIMONY. 



Ida, What a grand position St. Peter held when, after 
his vision at Joppa, he opened, as it were, the door of 
the Church to the whole Christian world ! Millions and 
millions of Christians were to follow in the steps of 
Cornelius. 

Mr. C. But how very different was that exercise of 
apostolical authority by Peter from that claimed by the 
popes of Rome ! When St Peter, rising above Jewish 
prejudice, had baptized and laid his hands on pious 
Italians, he had to answer for the act before his brethren 
of the house of Israel. Peter had to explain and vindi- 
cate his conduct ; he had to justify himself against the 
accusation, " Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised, and 
didst eat with them." 

Lady L, And let us remark that it was by relating his 
vision, not by asserting any claim to authority of his own, 
that Peter defended his act, meekly concluding with 
the words, " What was I, that I could withstand God ?" 
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Mr, C. We must observe, also, that though St. Peter 
certainly did open the door to the Gentiles, he showed 
sad weakness in not keeping it wide open. Yielding to 
the influence of bigoted Jews, Peter, enlightened as he 
had been by a vision from heaven, did make an un- 
worthy distinction between Israelite and Gentile converts. 

Lady L. We considered this subject last year, when 
we reviewed the life of St. Paul. Peter, wise and good 
as he was, needed to be rebuked to the face by his 
brother apostle for conduct to believing Gentiles which 
waa inconsistent and unkind. 

Clarence. I never heard of that. Is the account of it 
to be found in the Book of Acts ? 

Lady L. It is written in the second chapter of St. 
Pauls epistle to the Galatians. 

Clarence. I shall certainly look out the passage to- 
night. What new light comes from the reading of 
Scripture ! I wonder sometimes how I could have been 
enchained by Romish traditions ; but it is because I was 
so ignorant of the written Word. But there is one 
thing in which one cannot but admire the Romish 
Church — she does so authoritatively condemn the sin of 
simony, of which we have heard to-day. Father O'Brien 
has assured me that if any priest or minister holding a 
holy office is found to have given money for it he for- 
feits it at once. Surely this is a good and wholesome rule. 

Mr, C. So good that I would have it written in letters 
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of gold on the cathedral of St. Peter ; I would have it 
repeated in tones of thunder to every pope sitting on 
what is called St. Peter's chair. This good rule of the 
Romish Church, if observed, would shake to the very 
foundations the whole fabric of apostolic succession on 
which she sits enthroned ; it would cast her triple crown 
into the dust. — Listen, my young friends, to facts which 
show how simony has been the very bane of the Church 
of Rome. 

Lady L. This is a subject which I have never heard 
touched on before. 

Mr, C, A pope is chosen for his high office by a 
majority of at least two-thirds of the cardinals assembled 
in a conclave. The rest of the clergy and the whole of 
the laity have nothing to do with this election. Now 
it is, as you have said, a rule of the Roman Church that 
any simony — that is, in any way procuring a holy office 
by bribery — makes that office void. It is forfeited, 
because purchased by money. 

Clarence. Of course, if a pope had won his crown by 
bribery, he would at once lose his right to wear it. 

Mr, C. Now, my young friend, it is a well-known 
f«u3t, recorded in history, that Pope Alexander VI. was 
elected in 1492 by twenty-two bribed cardinals, and 
that he sold the hats, which are the badges of a car- 
dinal's rank, which he himself conferred upon his 
followers. 
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CUirence. If this can be proved, he was then no true 
pope, and they were no true cardinals. All had been 
guilty of simony. 

Mr. C. Alexander's successor, Pope Julius IL, was 
elected by a conclave of which more than two-thirds 
were made up of these sham cardinals ; and Leo X. was 
elected by cardinals of whom cUl had been named by 
Alexander or Julius, and who were therefore, were the 
rule of the Church observed, actually hiccynipetent to 
vote. Leo, in his turn, sold vacant hats to new 
purchasers. 

Clarence. St. Peter would have been ashamed to have 
been a cardinal. 

Ida. Still more ashamed to have been a pope. 

Lady L. It seems a kind of circle of fraud — ^mock 
cardinals electing new popes, and mock popes electing 
new cardinals. 

Mr. C. 1 could tell you of many more acts on which 
the brand of simony is stamped. What say you to par- 
doni of sine bought by money, even indulgences for sins 
yet to he committed, as in the case of those sold by Tet- 
zel in the days of Luther ! If ever there was a Churdi 
that filled its coffers by selling spiritual privileges, it 
is the Church that claims to rest on St. Peter — on that 
noble, true-hearted man, who scorned to soil his hands 
with gold won by simony. 

Clarence. And I cannot but contrast the pope, as I 
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once saw him at Rome, when I and my family fell on 
our knees to kiss his slipper, with St Peter, as he gently 
rebuked Cornelius for prostrating himself before him : 
'' Stand up ; I also am a man." 

The conversation here took a different course, and 
after a while the members of the circle retired to their 
several apai-tments. Harold was in a far calmer frame 
of mind than he had been in since the painful events of 
the Monday. Though his coming appearance in court 
lay still as a dark shadow before him, the partial re- 
covery of Black (we give his real name) robbed it of 
much of its terrors. Harold was very much struck by 
tracing how, even by what at first appears to be un- 
mixed evil, God brings to effect His counsels of wisdom 
and justice. It had been a sin in Harold to drink the 
forbidden draught, it had been a sin to give way to 
furious passion ; but even through what had been evil 
in itself— an evil of which he had deeply repented— a 
hypocrite had been unmasked, a wicked man arrested, 
at least for a time, in a criminal course, and given an 
opportunity to retrace his steps. Well doth our great 
poet exclaim, — 

" There's a Divinity that shapes our ends. 
Rough -hew them how we will." 

The morning's account of Black was favoumble. He 
was able to sit up and converse, and to partake of deli- 
cacies sent by Lady Laurie. There was no reasonable 
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doubt of Black's being able to appear before the magis- 
trate on the following day. 

'' I think that only a fine^ and that not a heavy one, 
will be inflicted," said Mr. Cai-se to Robin, who was 
anxiously questioning him upon the subject. " The blow 
was dealt with the bare fist, and was given under pro- 
vocation. Yes ; there will be merely a fine." 

But if the clouds over Harold were beginning to dear 
off, Clarence had to encounter a storm. Father O'Brien, 
annoyed beyond measure at Clarence having succeeded, 
by his promptness, in carrying his mother beyond reach 
of Romish influence, had telegraphed to the Duke of 
Framlingham : Ycmr nepli£w has apostatized, and ob- 
liged Lady R. C, to join her lieretic brotiier. The tele- 
gram reached Paris, where Catherine, on her way to 
Loretto, was staying for a few days with her titled 
relations. The efiect of the telegram had resembled that 
of a dynamite explosion. Surprise, resentment, fierce 
indignation had been aroused in the breast of the duke. 
He did not condescend to write to Clarence, but Lady 
Reginald received a scathing letter ; and enclosed in it 
was one from Catherine addressed to her brother. Lady 
Reginald, hysterical from the efiect of reading the letters, 
forwarded both to her son. " These letters make me 
wretched," she wrote in the inside of her envelope; " but 
I feel that you have done right." 

" This is painful," said Clarence to Harold, whom he 
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had invited to his room for a private conversation. 
" Look at this ;" and as he spoke he pointed to the con- 
cluding paragraph of the duke's letter, which he gave to 
Harold to read. The paragraph ran as follows : — 

" Unless you consent to exclude from your home your 
apostate son, I am under the painful necessity of inform- 
ing you that the Castle can be your home no longer. 
Clarence, unless he abjure his errors, do penance, and 
obtain absolution from our holy Church, shall never 
again darken the doorway of any dwelling of mine." 

" I am turning my poor mother out of her beautiful 
home; I am depriving her as well as myself of the 
power of even visiting our family graves ; I am making 
myself an object of hatred and contempt to my kindred. 
I shall be as completely cut off from the past, with all 
its memories and glorious hopes, as if I already lay in 
my coflin." Garence paced the room with a rapid step 
as he spoke, his countenance and his voice both express- 
ing the anguish of his soul. 

" You are giving up much for Christ's sake," observed 
Harold. 

■ 

" And look at my sister's letter ! " exclaimed Clarence, 
tossing a black-edged missive to Harold. " I can just 
see her face as she wrote it, the cheek pale with anger, 
the fierce light flashing from her eyes. Catherine treats 
me as a dog, as one whom she would spurn with her 
foot if she could — I who a short time since had, as it 
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were, all the world before me. I am brought low — low 
indeed." 

" You were never raised so high in your life !" ex- 
claimed Harold "I envy you, Clarence. Just compare 
your position with mine ; — ^you, suffering for conscience' 
sake, with a * Well done, faithful servant ! ' before you ; 
I, brought to shame by my own ill-doing. Yours are 
the victor's scars, honourably gained ; mine, the marks 
left by punishment and disgrace." 

" Well, if I had to do aU over again," said Qarence 
thoughtfully, " I think — I believe — I hope that I should 
again take up the cross, though I find it so hard to 
bear." 

And in that spirit of endurance, feeling keenly, but 
not flinching back from the sacrifice required, Clarence 
St. Clare passed the rest of that day, and with a calm 
though pale countenance appeared at the evening 
reading. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

ST. PETER WORKING MIRACLES. 

Mr, Carse. We are now to consider the Apostle St. 
Peter as a worker of miracles. This, we doubt not, he, 
like the other disciples, had been during our Lord's 
sojourn upon earth ; but his power seems to have been 
markedly increased after the descent of the Holy Spirit 
upon the infant Church. Three miracles are given in 
detail; but they were by no means the only ones wrought 
by the apostle. We read: "They brought forth the 
sick into the streets, and laid them on beds and couches, 
that at the least the shadow of Peter passing by might 
overshadow some of them." The three miracles de- 
scribed at length are those performed on the lame man 
laid at the Beautiful Gate of the temple, the healing of 
iEneas, and the raising of Dorcas from the dead. Let us 
take them in order, beginning by reading the third chap- 
ter of the Book of Acts, from the first te the tenth verse. 

[Tlie ^passage frcynx ScripUtre is read.] 

Ida, There is one thing which strikes me as strange. 
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This man had been lame from his birth, and had been 
daily laid at the gate of the Temple. Now, it was not 
very many weeks since the Lord had gone in and out of 
the temple, and had performed in it miracles of healing. 
Had this cripple, who was well known in Jerusalem, 
never had an opportunity of being made whole by the 
Saviour Himself ? If he had, how came he still to be 
lame? 

Lady L, The same question has occurred to myself. 
The Lord so freely exercised healing power, that one 
marvels to find any resident of Jerusalem crippled still. 

Mr. C. Remember that faith is needed for cure. As, 
to receive that salvation which is freely offered to all, 
we must stretch out the hand of faith, or remain unsaved, 
so faith was a condition of bodily health. The cripple 
at Lystra was enabled to leap and walk because Paul 
saw that he had faith to be healed, 

Ida, But this does not help me out of my difficulty 
at all. If the poor beggar at the Gate Beautiful had 
not faith to be cured by the Lord Himself, how could 
he be healed by St. Peter ? 

Mr. C, How had the three thousand men converted 
by the apostle's first sermon not been converted before ? 
Many must have heard the preaching of Him who spake 
as never man spake. Can we not imagine that the 
marvellous earthquake and darkness at the time of the 
crucifixion, followed by the glorious tidings of the resur- 
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rection, the ascension, and the descent of the Spirit, with 
its accompanying wonders, had awakened some faith in 
the mind of the cripple ? There were many who had 
rejected the Messiah when in lowliness He walked the 
earth, who became His disciples after He had ascended 
into heaven. 

Robin, Oh, if that beggar had really seen the Lord, 
and had never asked Him to make him well, how very, 
very sorry he must have been that he had let such a 
time pass away, and gone on crawling when he might 
have run and leaped I 

Mr, C. If my suggestion- be correct, how it magnifies 
the grace of Him who did not shut the gate of mercy 
upon the poor sinner, but who, when the cripple seemed 
past hope, drew him in with the cords of love ! There 
is something more than mere bodily healing expressed 
in the words that when Peter and John had performed 
the miracle on the cripple, " he entered with them into 
the temple, walking, and leaping, and praising God." 
For the account of the second remarkable act of healing, 
we must turn to the ninth chapter of the Book of Acts, 
and see what occurrence took place when St. Peter 
visited Lydda. 

BEADING. 

*' And there he found a certain man named iSneas, 
which had kept his bed eight years, and was sick of the 
palsy. And Peter said unto him, iEneas, Jesus Christ 
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maketh thee whole : arise, and make thy bed. And he 
arose immediately." 

Lady L. On this brief account follows almost immedi- 
ately that of the raising of Dorcas. 

Mr, C. It is contained in the passage commencing at 
the thirty-second verse. Let us read it aloud. 

READING FROM ACTS IX. 36-42. 

L((dy L, I am going to say what may appear strange, 
and almost, perhaps, wrong ; but I have often thought 
that as Dorcas was a good and pious woman, it must 
have been much more of a trial than a joy to her to 
have been called back to a world of sorrow and sin. 

Robin. Just when she had quite crossed the ri^r, like 
Christian in the Pilgrim's Progress, and the golden gates 
were wide open, and the angels coming out to welcome 
her, she must have been sorry to have been called back, 
just to make more clothes for widows. 

Mr. C. T should quite agree with you, if Dorcas had 
had no work to do on earth beyond making clothes for 
the poor. To have to die twice, to be called back from 
bliss, though but for a time, would seem rather a punish- 
ment than a blessing. On this subject I can but offer a 
suggestion, and my view may be an altogether mistaken 
one. 

Lady L. Let us, at any rate, hear what you think. 

Mr. C. It seems to me po&sible that good, benevolent 
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Dorcas may have devoted her time and concentrated her 
powers on the useful work of clothing the bodies of the 
poor, without realizing that there is a yet nobler, a yet 
more important labour — that of winning souls for Christ. 
The dear saint may have thought, as many humble be- 
lievers have thought, that a woman, perhaps knowing 
little beyond the skilful use of her needle, could take no 
part in evangelizing work. While Dorcas had the tears 
and blessings of the poor for acts of personal kindness, 
she may have had no jewels in her crown, no souls to 
acknowledge in her a spiritual mother. If such was 
the case, to her what unutterable gain to be brought 
back to earth — a being actually raised from the dead, 
whose ^very word would have- weight, to do works of 
faith as well as works of charity ! What an honour to 
Dorcas to be permitted to guide to the Saviour those 
whom He would clothe, not with perishable garments, 
but with the spotless robes which will shine for ever ! 

Robin. Oh, I think that must have been the reason 
why Dorcas was called backf or a time ! God had some- 
thing more for her to do. 

Clarence, The accounts of St. Peter's miracles given in 
the Bible, so simple, so uncoloured as they are, form a 
great contrast to the legends of saints which I have been 
accustomed to read. Those legends now seem to me so 
utterly improbable that I cannot think how I ever be- 
lieved them at all. I have heard that at Arras, near 

(39) 26 
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Calais, there is the stump of a wax candle, said to have 
been brought from heaven by the Virgin Mary seven 
hundred years ago, in honour of which litanies are 
repeated and hymns are sung ! In Quintin, in Brittany, 
devotion is paid to an old rag, said to be part of a girdle 
of the Blessed Virgin, though there is not a shadow of 
proof that she ever saw it ! 

Mr. C. The common sense of even a child like Robin 
would reject as fables the stories of winking pictures or 
weeping images, which the more ignorant amongst the 
Romanists regard as miraculous. What would he say 
to the far-famed Veronica — a napkin said to have wiped 
the Lord's face on His way to Calvary, on which the 
impression of His features was left! This pretended 
miraculous handkerchief is actually shown in seven dif- 
ferent places, Turin and Cadouin producing tIvqI papal 
briefs — Turin four, Cadouin fourteen — to certify that 
theirs is the only genuine Veronica. 

Ida. Oh, Cousin Philip, this is too absurd ! 

Harold. Too blasphemous, I should rather say. 

Mr. C. Relics of Si Peter or St. Francis are said to 
procure for their wearers safety from aU kinds of sick- 
ness and danger. 

Robin. I wonder if a pope's man would go quite 
boldly into a lion's den, if he had one tied roimd his 
neck. 

Clarence, My sister Catherine firmly believes that 
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angels carried the house in which the Virgin lived from 
Palestine to Italy, and set it down at Loretto. Catherine 
is going there on pilgrimage now. 

Lady L. This is a painful subject to dwell on. One can 
hardly imagine how really amiable and piously disposed 
people, as some Romanists undoubtedly are, can be so 
blinded as to believe in such palpable lies. 

Mr, C, Many do not believe them, but have not the 
courage and energy to express their doubts to the world. 
As regards others, sunk in superstition which appears to 
destroy their reasoning powers, the terrible words of 
Isaiah may be applied: ''He feedeth on ashes; a de- 
ceived heart hath turned him aside, that he cannot 
deliver his soul nor say, Is there not a lu in vny right 
hand?" 



CHAPTER XUI. 



VERDICT GIVEN. 



The dreaded Friday morning arrived on which Harold 
was bound to appear to answer a charge at the bar of 
justice. Breakfast was a very silent affair, where every 
word spoken cost an effort. Robin's moist eyes were 
constantly fixed on his brother; Harold's on his own 
plate, on which the food lay untouched. 

After breakfast was concluded, Lady Laurie was about 
to put on the bonnet and gloves which she had placed 
on a side-table, when Mr. Carse quietly drew her aside. 

" Clara," said he, " Harold has asked me to make a 
particular request that you will not accompany us to 

^ton. He wishes none of our party to be with him 

but Clarence and myself, and says that the presence of 
his mother would more than double the pain of his 
trial." 

Lady Laurie's lip quivered ; she made an attempt to 
speak, but did not succeed. 

" There is nothing to be apprehended now," said Mr. 
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Carse; "you have heard that White (as his name was 
erroneously given) has already started from Foreham to 
make his appearance in the court. He has wonderfully 
recovered ; indeed I suspect that he and his wife made 
the very most of his hurt in order to extort more money. 

Your presence at ton would do no possible good, 

and I agree with my poor young friend that a police 
court is no place for his mother." 

" My chief reason for remaining here would be to 
soothe Bobin/' said Lady Laurie, dashing away a tear 
which would find its way to her cheek. " The child is 
wild to stand by his brother, ' to back up Harold,' as he 
says, and I should be most unwilling to take him with 
me, yet could hardly leave him behind." 

"You will both remain, and cheer up each other," 
said Mr. Carse. " I hope that we may return to you in 
a couple of hours ; the partial recovery of the injured 
man makes the case very simple — such as only too 
frequently occurs in contested elections." 

Lady Laurie yielded the point with a sigh ; she did 
not even accompany the party to the gate of the shrub- 
bery, for she felt intuitively that every time that her 
eye met Harold's it inflicted a wound. Fain w^ould 
young Hartley have stolen away altogether unnoticed. 
He pulled his cap over his eyes before passing through 
the crowd of villagers assembled to see him start, and 
then spmng hastily into the carriage. 
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There was a larger crowd at ton, and chiefly 

composed of a very different class from that of those 
present before. The Blues had chosen to take up the 
affair in a political spirit, and had assembled in some 
force, many wearing their badges in order to give their 
countenance to one whom they were pleased to consider 
as a sufferer in a good cause. Sir Walter Palgrave, the 
successful candidate, was himself present in the court, 
with his noisy, somewhat bloated-faced nephew, the son 
and heir of the master of the Hall. 

" Fine fellow! — behaved with great spirit I — served the 
rascal right ! " such were the very audible whispers 
which greeted the ear of Harold as he made his way to 
the prisoner's bar. The world is lenient to spirited lads 
who fibre prompt to avenge insults, especially at times 
when the blood is up and the mind excited, and had 
passed a favourable verdict on the handsome youth who 
had such a high sense of honour and was able to hit so 
hard. 

The case occupied a short space of time. Harold 
Hartley was convicted of a common fii.ssault under cir- 
cumstances of provocation, and a trifling fine was in- 
flicted, which was immediately paid. All wfiis over in 
quarter of an hour. 

But there was some delay in quitting the court, as 
various members of the political party who had sup- 
ported Sir Walter pressed forward to shake Harold's 
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hand, with an energy which implied sympathy if not 
actual approbation of his conduct. He who had come 
into court with the shame and sorrow of an offender 
against both God's law and that of his country, found 
himself, ere he left it, a kind of hero amongst those of 
his faction. 

"YouVe shown yourself a thorough Englishman," 
said Sir Walter, in a patronizing tone: "you right a 
wrong where it is given." 

" You'd have winged your man in the good old days 
when there were such things as affiiirs of honour," cried 
Bowton Palgrave. 

"I'm heartily proud of you. Hartley!" said Sir 
Walter. 

" I'm bitterly ashamed of myself ! " thought Harold. 

" My carriage and four is in waiting," said the new 
member of Parliament ; " we're going to carry you off 
to the Hall, where Lady Palgrave and my sister-in-law 
are eager to welcome you. The latter has charged me 
with an invitation. We've a dance to-morrow to cele- 
brate our success, and you must be present." 

" And stay over Sunday, and try your hand at bill- 
iards," said Bowton Palgrave, laying his flabby hand on 
Hartley's shoulder. 

" Excuse me," said Harold; " I am anxious to go back 
to Foreham." 

"We won't let you off; come along!" cried Bowton, 
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keeping his hold, and drawing Harold in the direction 
where was the carriage, with the four horses, gay with 
blue bows, champing their bits, and pawing the ground 
with impatience. 

" Impossible ! " said Harold with decision ; and exert- 
ing gentle force to wrench himself away, he tried to 
regain the humbler vehicle which was waiting. 

"Mr. Si Clare, you will persuade Hartley to come 
with us, — and make one of our party yourself," said 
Sir Walter. 

" Pardon me, sir ; I think that my friend had better 
return to Foreham," said Clarence, politely but firmly. 
*' I am obliged for your invitation to myself, but I go 
home to-morrow." 

" To the Castle, of course," said the baronet. 

"No, to London," replied Clarence St. Clare. "My 
home is with my uncle." 

" What ! has the Duke of Framlingham returned to 
England ? " asked Sir Walter. 

"I speak of a maternal uncle, Mr. Cobbs," said 
Clarence. 

It cost St. Clare an effort to make this reply, and yet 
he was glad that he had not evaded the question. 

It was no small satisfaction to Philip Carse to find 
himself again in the one-horse fly with the two youths 
beside him, instead of seeing them whirled away in an 
opposite direction by Sir Walter's four spanking bays. 
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** I am glad that you had strength to resist the world's 
temptations/' remarked Mr. Carse to Harold, as their slow 
vehicle creaked along. 

"What! could you have thought that such a bitter 
lesson as I have learned could be forgotten so soon?" 
exclaimed Harold. 

" I ought to have trusted you," replied Mr, Carse. 

" Trusted nfie f — no ! I feel as if I should never trust 
myself again," said Harold. "But one who has been 
all but sucked down in a whirlpool is scarcely likely at 
once to fling himself again into the current." 

The chaise had not proceeded more than half the 
distance to Willowdale Lodge before it was met by 
Bobin, who came up to the window so breathless with 
excitement and running, that he was quite unable to ask 
a question. But he saw his brother, and that was 
enough. Lady Laurie and Ida were not very far be- 
hind. The family felt as if a very dark cloud had been 
rolled away from their sky, that a great trial had 
now to be looked back upon with gratitude for deliver- 
ance, instead of being looked forward to with terror and 
shame. 

When Bobin recovered his voice, the first use which 
he made of it was to exclaim, " Now the next pleasure 
that well have will be good news from India to-morrow. 
Harold is free, and Prem Dis will be free — I know it ! 
Troubles and joys seem always to come in a bunch, like 
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grapes. We have had a lot of troubles these holidays, 
but now the good times are beginning again ! " 

" Ah, the Indian mail I " cried Ida. " I had almost 
forgotten that it was due so soon." 

" You would not have forgotten it," said Bobin, " if 
you cared as much for poor Prem Dds as I do. Think 
of him in the hands of those wicked Hindoos, — made to 
dance before a horrid idol again ! But he wiU be saved 
— I'm sure he will be saved ! Prem DAs will get 
through his trouble as Harold has got through his, and 
we'll all be happy once more ! * 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

ST. PETER SUFFERING FOR THE TRUTH. 

Mr, Carse. We have now come to the last of our brief 
readings on the history of St. Peter. We are to behold 
the saint, not in the character of the fiery, fervent apostle, 
the tempted and backsliding disciple, the earnest preacher, 
the stem reprover, but as the calm, patient sufferer 
for the truth. We have not in the case of the great 
iishermcoi of Galilee the same list of perils, persecutions, 
shipwrecks, and stonings, as varied the experience of his 
brother apostle, St. Paul. Except in the closing scene 
of martyrdom, St. Peter seems to have been spared 
much of the terrible sufferings which the leader of the 
Gentiles endured. But scourging, imprisonment, and — 
if tradition is to be believed — crucifixion itself were 
borne, and bravely borne, by him who, at the mere shadow 
of danger, had thrice denied his Lord. 

Robin. I did not know that St. Peter had ever been 
beaten. 

My\ C. After a very short imprisonment, from which 
they were delivered by an angel, we find St. Peter, with 
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his companion apostles, brought a second time befoi*e 
the high priest and council. The stem questioning of 
the wicked ruler, when he saw the fearless bearing of 
the followers of Him whose religion he had hoped to 
stamp out, is given us in the fifth chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles, beginning at the twenty-seventh verse. 

READING. 

"And when they had brought them, they set them 
before the council : and the high priest asked them, 
saying, Did not we straitly command you that ye 
should not teach in this name ? and, behold, ye have 
filled Jerusalem with your doctrine, and intend to bring 
this man's blood upon us." 

Harold. Nay, they had brought it on themselves when 
that horrible cry arose from the Jews, "His blood be 
upon us, and upon our children." 

Mr, C. Terribly was that self -invoked curse fulfilled ! 
Now let us continue our reading to the end of the 
fortieth verse. 

[The passage is read,] 

Lady L, So with the short cutting blows of the rod, 
doubtless the forty stripes save one which the Jewish 
law sanctioned, came the first taste of real persecution 
to the apostles of Christ. 

Robin. And they were glad and happy, — they were 
not afraid of the pain. 
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Lady L, It was sweet to those who had looked on 
the pierced hands and feet of their risen Lord, to bear 
witness thus, with bruises and blood, to the fact of His 
resurrection. 

READING. 

" And they departed from the presence of the council, 
rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suflTer shame 
for His name. And daily in the temple, and in every 
house, they ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ." 

Mr. C. This first touch of persecution was but as the 
first dropping of rain before the thunder-cloud bursts. 
A furious tempest followed. It was as if from the cloud 
above came a flash of lightning which struck down one 
of the highest trees in the garden of the Church. St. 
Stephen, one of the noblest of men, was suddenly laid 
low; and then followed, as it were, a conflagration. 
Far and wide spread the roaring flames of persecution. 
Saul, the stem, merciless Saul, hurried from house to 
house seeking his victims ; doors were burst open, hiding- 
places searched, men and women were haled to prison, 
and the more timid were compelled to blaspheme. So 
fierce was the persecution that the Christians fled from 
Jerusalem, and were scattered in all directions. We are 
told that only the apostles remained. 

Lady L. St. Peter himself appears to have travelled 
about a good deal at this time, as we find him in Samaria 
Lydda, and Joppa. 
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Mr, C, Again, but after a considerable period, St. 
Peter returned to Jerusalem. No persecuting Saul was 
then there ; the ravening wolf had been changed by a 
miracle into a lamb, and St. Peter was enabled to clasp 
hands with the very man who had taken part in the 
murder of St. Stephen. 

Lady L. But the calm in the Church was not to last long. 

Mr, C, After the fire came the earthquake. It was 
now a crowned persecutor who arose to vex the Church. 
" Herod the king killed James the brother of John with 
the sword." 

Robin. So the brothers who seemed to be always 
together, who must have loved each other so dearly, 
were parted I I daresay that St. John wished in his 
sorrow that they could have died together. 

Mr, C. Because Herod saw that the murder of one 
apostle was pleasing to the Jewish people, he seized upon 
Peter also. 

Ida, What heavy blows to the Christian Church ! — first 
the news that James had been kiUed, then the almost 
more startling tidings, "Peter is in the murderer's grasp!" 

Mr. C, The whole account is so interesting that we 
must read it in full. 

READING FROM ACTS XII. 4-17. 

Robin. This is one of the most interesting stories in 
all the Bible. 




DELIVERED I 
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Ida, One can so well picture the Bcene in the prison — 
St. Peter stretched on the prison floor, sleeping peacefully 
in his chains, with the soldiers around him, and perhaps 
dreaming of the martyrdom which he thought would 
take place on the morrow. 

Robin. Not singing praises, like Paul and Silas — 

Ida. Because not kept waking by pain, as they were — 

Harold. But calmly resting, as they did, on the love 
and power of the Lord 

Ida. Then came the silvery light shining in the prison, 
glancing back from the steel armour and weapons of the 
Roman soldiers; and in the midst of the light the 
glorious white-winged angel, stooping gently to smite 
St. Peter on the side. 

Clarence. What strikes me especially is the absence 
of all hurry and excitement in the escape. The prisoner 
was to cast on his garment, fasten his girdle, draw on 
his sandals, — the angel waiting patiently whilst he 
dressed, certain that the soldiers would not awake. 
What a strange, dreamy feeling St. Peter seems to have 
had, when he left his prison in company with his mys- 
terious guide, and saw the huge barred gate unclose of 
its ovm accord, and then passed forth into the freshness 
of the outer air, and beheld the stars shining above 
him ! 

Ida. It must indeed have appeared like a dream. 

Clarence. The apastle needed no guide to the house 
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where Christians were gathered together, even at mid- 
night, praying for him. 

Robin, But why did not Rhoda open the door at once ? 
why did she keep Peter outside, standing knocking, 
knocking, in the darkness and danger ? 

Harold, And why did the Christians not believe that 
God had answered the prayers which they, without 
ceasing, had offered. 

Robin, If God heard theirs, will not He hear ours ? 
I'm sure that Prem D&a will be saved. Some angel will 
set him free ! 

Clarence. I wish that we had in the Bible an account 
of the martyrdom of St. Peter. 

Mr. C. For * that we have nothing but tradition. 
The Lord's prophecy, uttered by the waters of Lake 
Tiberias, assures us that by a violent death the apostle 
did glorify God. Tradition says that the death was 
the terrible one of crucifixion; and that the saint, feeling 
himself unwoiiihy of dying in the same way as his 
Lord, asked to be crucified head downwards ! 

Robin, What a very dreadful way of dying ! 

Lady L. But one which would greatly shorten the 
agonies of crucifixion by bringing a rush of blood to the 
brain. 

Harold, Did St. Peter triumph in the prospect of 
martyrdom, like St. Paul ? Could he, too, rejoicingly 
write, "I have fought a good fight, I have kept the faith "? 
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Lady L. St. Peter in his second epistle does allude 
to his coming death, but so calmly, so meekly, that it is 
more as if he were anticipating a mere change of abode 
than looking forward to a violent, agonizing death. He 
simply writes, " Knowing that shortly I must put off this 
tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath shewed 
me." How familiar to the mind of the aged apostle 
was the thought of suffering and pain, we gather from 
his 'own beautiful exhortation to persecuted saints : 
" Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery 
trial which is to try you, as though some strange thing 
happened unto you: but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are 
partakers of Christ's sufferings; that, when His glory 
shall be revealed, ye may be glad also with exceeding 

joy- 

Ida, I think it was a much happier fate for St. Peter 
to be martyred and join his Master in heaven, than to 
be left like St. John, the very last of all the apostles, to 
die in extreme old age. 

Harold, But St. John beheld such wondrous visions 
of glory ! 

Mr, G, Here we close our meditations on the eventful 
life of St. Peter, the fisherman of Galilee. The Scrip- 
tures hold up before us in him no picture of a faultless 
man, but one of like passions, like infirmities with 
ourselves. Vehement, earnest, more ready to promise 
than firm to perform ; full of love, yet liable to strong 

(88) 27 
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fear; intensely loyal, yet on at least one occasion letting 
presumption push reverence aside, Peter stands as a 
living reality before us. He was no triple-crowned 
monarch, no sceptred priest, no pope claiming for himself 
infallibility ; but he was a devoted follower of his Lord 
upon earth, a faithful under-shepherd after His de- 
parture, — a brave partaker of His sufferings here, and 
now, we doubt not, a joyful sharer in His glory 1 



CHAPTER XUV. 



RESTORATION. 



After Mr. Caj^e, who shared Clarence's room, had 
retired with him, and Ida and Bobin had said good- 
night, Harold remained for some time below, in quiet 
converse with his mother. There was no shadow be- 
tween them now; they could again speak heart to heart. 

Harold went up to his attic room at a later hour than 
usual, and found Robin in bed, half buried under the 
clothes, for in our uncertain climate even summer may 
be chilly. But the little boy was not asleep. As Harold 
with a slow step entered the room, Robin's rough head 
was raised from the pillow, and he started up into a 
sitting posture. 

" Oh, Harold ! I thought that you would never come. 
I could hardly keep awake 1 " cried Robin. 

" Why should my boy keep awake ? he has had his 
good-night," said Harold, as he came and seated him- 
self on his brother's little bed. 

"I wanted so much to ask you one question, only 
one. Please come close, and I'll whisper it in your ear." 
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Harold bent down, and Robin's arms were around his 
neck. " Harold, do you still want to put on a soldier's 
cloak ? " asked the boy, with his flushed cheek resting 
against his brother's. 

" No," replied Harold Hartley. 

" And you will — ^you will put on the other doakf you 
know what I mean — like Dr. Duff?" 

Harold replied in a tone of stern sadness : " Robin, do 
you really think me ^^ to be a missionary ; I who have 
been weak, wandering, backsliding, full of the spirit of 
the world ; I, who have this very day been punished by 
the law ! " 

It was a hard question for Robin to answer; the 
difficulty had not suggested itself to his mind before, for 
he . had been accustomed to consider Harold as fit for 
anything great and noble. In a humbled tone, as if he 
himself had been the guilty one, the boy, after a short 
silence, replied, " Peter denied the Lord three times, yet 
the Lord loved him; Peter was allowed to feed the 
sheep, and even — even to die for his Saviour." 

Harold rose suddenly and walked to the lattice ; his 
bosom was heaving with an agitation which he could 
not suppress. The youth had shed no tears in prison, — 
when overpowered with shame and misery, his eyes had 
been dry, but now they overflowed. Unheeding of the 
presence of his brother. Hartley sank on his knees, 
covered his face with his hands, and sobbed. It was 
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not SO much for forgiveness that he silently prayed, for 
he felt that he had been forgiven — the Lord had looked 
upon him in mercy ; but it was for restoration that he 
pleaded, — for permission to work — to serve, to speak 
for Christ even with that unworthy tongue; to feed 
His sheep, even though he himself had been a wandering 
one, scarcely saved from perdition. Harold remained 
wrestling in fervent prayer long after Robin had sunk 
into peaceful slumber. 

Robin was the first to spring out of bed on the 
following morning, full of eager expectation. "There 
will be a letter from India to-day!" he cried. "I feel 
sure that it will tell us of dear Prem Dds being found ! 
I've been praying for him, and dreaming of him, — my 
dream made me so happy." 

Harold did not feel by any means so certain that the 
expected letter would bring good news. As soon as the 
postman came in sight, Robin ran for the letter. It 
was, as usual, addressed on the envelope to Harold, who 
broke it open eagerly. The first sentence which he read 
aloud sent Robin dancing about the room with joy : — 

" t am writing, my dear boys, with our poor Prem 
D^ sleeping on a charpai beside me. Thank God, our 
lost one is found !" 

" I knew it ! — I was sure of it ! " cried Robin. " I 
was certain all would come right !" 

''Stay; I fear that all is by no means right," said 
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Harold, glancing on, while a troubled expression shadowed 
his face as he continued reading aloud : — 

"But I fear that we shall not long have the poor 
fellow with us. He has received a wound, a most 
serious wound, and is in a state of utter exhaustion." 

The face of Robin felL "Oh, what can have 
happened ! " he cried. Every one present listened 
anxiously to hear the further contents of the letter : — 

"Tou may remember my mentioning that I myself 
had had an attack of fever. This detained me for some 
days at the magistrate's house. As soon as I was able 
to rise, I was very anxious to return to my station, but 
not till I had made one more effort to see, if possible, 
our poor misguided Prem Dds. The magistrate tried 
hard to dissuade me from making an attempt which, he 
said, was certain to end in disappointment, and might 
even lead to some breach of the peace by the excited 
villagers whose idolatrous haunts I was going to invade. 

Mr. G did not think one poor native convert worth 

running any risk for; but we, my sons, set a higher value 

on an immortal soul. Mr. G insisted on my taking 

an escort of police to insure my personal safety." 

"It could hardly insure your father from a recur- 
rence of fever," observed Mr. Carse. Harold continued 
reading : — 

" We started early, to avoid the heat — long before the 
sun was up. The police knew the way to the village, 
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SO ray weary wanderings would not be repeated. I was 
mounted on a good horse which the magistrate kindly 
lent me. But we were never to reach nor come in sight 
of the village. We were proceeding rather slowly 
through a tangled jungle with scarcely enough of twi- 
light to guide us on our way, when suddenly the sound 
of a groan struck on my ear." 

"Oh, go on, do go on!" exclaimed Robin, as the 
reader paused. 

"I dismounted and threw my bridle to one of the 
men, for I could not reach on horseback the spot from 
whence the sound proceeded. I forced my way through 
thick brambles, only guided by an occasional moan. I 
reached the place at last, and what did I see ? There 
was my poor Prem T)i& lying in a pool of his own 
blood 1 Faint as he was, he gave a jojrful cry of 
recognition on seeing me, and then fainted away. I 
thought at first that the swoon was death, as the first 
ray of the rising sun fell on that pallid face." 

" But Prem D& revived ; you know that father said 
that he was sleeping, sleeping beside him ! " cried Robin. 

" I bound my poor servant's bleeding side as well as 
I could, and poured water into his mouth, as our party 
was provided with a supply. Prem D& was then gently 
lifted on the horse, which was led, I trying to support 
the helpless form in my arms. It seemed a weary way 
that we had to traverse ; I feared that Prem D^ would 
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expire on the road When at last we reached the 
magistrate's house, a doctor was called in at once. He 
treated the wound with skill, but looked grave over the 
case. In the course of the day, however, our poor friend 
recovered sufficiently to tell me his story by snatches, 
only a sentence or two at a time. I will try to join 
these sentences together, so as to give, if possible, a 
connected account. Prem D^ spoke something as 
follows : — 

" * sahib, you know not what I have suffered ; only 
the Merciful knows. My parents, my brothers, would 
not let me return to you, though I entreated them with 
tears and weeping. They would have me a Hindoo 
again; but I would not, I could not deny the Lord 
Jesus. Then they refused to give me water. O 
sahib ! the weather was very, very hot ; my tongue was 
parched, — it cleaved to the roof of my mouth. My 
relations kept drawing water from the well and pouring 
it out before me ! I longed to drink, but I was sure 
that even if drink were given the lota would be drugged. 
For one day, for two days I held out, though my brain 
seemed on fire ! ' " 

" Oh, then he did resist temptation ! '' exclaimed 
Bobin. 

"'At the end of the second day I could stand the 
torment no more. I must drink, if I died ! I snatched 
up a lota full of water and drained it at a draught. 
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The effect was to make me quite mad ! I may have 

■ 

• 

danced, I may have sung, I may have done pu,ja to an 
idol — I cannot tell what I did. I could have eaten fire * 
I should not have felt the pain.' 

" It is very distressing to me, my sons, to transcribe 
this terrible story, and yet you ought to know all. It 
was only this morning that Prem DAs was able to con- 
clude it, for I rather discouraged his speaking, lest he 
should exhaust what little strength remained to him. 
But to-day he was eager to tell me the rest, as if he 
felt that his hours were numl)ered, and that if he 
delayed he might not again be able to speak. His 
story I give, as nearly as I can, in his own words : — 

" * I remember nothing, nothing, sahib, except your 
eyes, and the look in them ! It was as if something 
red hot had pierced to my brain. I fled and hid myself 
in the temple ; but your eyes seemed gazing at me still, 
even in the hours of darkness. Perhaps I was mad ; I 
know not ; I waa very, very wretched. I awoke, I do 
not know when. It seemed as if Harold, sahib, had 
laid his hand on my brow; and I heard plainly the 
little sahib say the words which he taught me first — 
What shall I do to he saved ? 1 opened my eyes, half 

* Let not the picture be thought over-coloured. A. L. O. E. ia herself 
acquainted with a convert from Hindooism who will, the fears, rtever entirely 
recover from the effects of a drug given when he had been baptized. She 
knows well a convert from Mohammedanism whose life was attempted by 
poison. 
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hoping that I might see the English home, and the 
roses, and the little white children ; but, alas ! I saw 
the walls of the temple around me, and the black many- 
armed idol in front I lay very, very still. Some one 
came in and dashed water over my face ; perhaps it was 
my poor mother. I drank milk — ^it was not poisoned ; 
then I fell asleep again. When I awoke I felt my 
brain more clear ; but I made no movement I would 
not show that the effects of the drug were passing away, 
lest my relatives should give me more. I had resolved 
to run away, but I could not do so while people were 
about I was glad when the dancing and shouting and 
tom-tomirvg (drumming) were over. A great deal of 
hang had been drunk. People were lying about, but 
they did not stir when I softly, softly arose. I had to 
step over a priest on my way to the door, and I walked 
with a staggering step ; but I prayed to the Lord, and 
He helped me.* " 

Robin, Oh, surely there was an angel guiding poor 
Prem D^, only the angel could not be seen. 

Harold went on with the reading : — 

" ' I got right out into the jungle, and walked a good 
way, feeling like one in a dream. After a while I heard 
the noise of people coming after me. I knew that I 
was pursued. I was like the deer that hears the dogs — I 
was very much afraid. I hid as well as I could amongst 
bushes. Then I got up and went on again. But still 
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I heard those voices — one was my brother's. I knew 
that .he had a gun. He called out my name, but I 
would not answer. I was glad that the night was dark. 
He called out my name, then fired. I don't think that 
he meant to hit me, but the bullet struck me here, — and 
I fell. 

" ' Then there was a sudden roar not far off, for the 
noise of the gun had startled some beast that lay in the 
thicket. Perhaps it was a cheetah [leopard], perhaps a 
tiger, I do not know which, for I never saw it. I could 
hear it go crashing through the bushes, and rushing 
towards my pursuers; their cries told me that they 
were fleeing away. So the Lord saved me by means of 
a fierce wild beast. It did not come near me. I think 
that angels were standing around.' " 

Robin's eyes were streaming with tears, and Harold 
was obliged to give up the reading to Clarence, who 
went on with the letter. 

" Prem Dfc has just awaked from his sleep — he calls 
me." There was a break in the letter, and then, evi- 
dently written by a trembling, agitated hand, came the 
conclusion : — 

"All is over — ^my, or rather Christ's, dear, faithful 
servant has joined the noble army of martyrs ! When 
I went to him I saw the death-shade on his brow. I 
knew that Prem Dds was passing away. He had only 
strength to gasp out the words, * Oh, write to the young 
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sahibs. Tell them that I thank them — bless them. 
They were the first to speak to me of Christ Tell 
them that I never meant to deny Him ; that He has 
forgiven me, and will receive me; and that my last 
prayer is, that they will come and teach my people as 
they taught me ; and I will wait to welcome them at 
the golden gate/ The last words were uttered with a 
smile, and in the act of smiling the spirit departed." 

Any one who had entered the room as Clarence con- 
cluded the letter might have thought that some heavy 
blow of affliction had fallen on the family, so truly did 
the Lauries and Hartleys mourn for the humble Hindoo 
bearer. Robin's grief appeared most bitter; but per- 
haps the deepest impression was made upon Harold. 
He looked on Prem Dds's dying message as a kind of 
answer to his own prayer for guidance and acceptance. 
The resolution formed in the preceding year by Harold, 
that he would devote himself to a missionary life, waa 
now, as it were, sealed by the blood of the first native 
of India to whom he had spoken of the Saviour. That 
resolution, now renewed in humble penitence and faith, 
was one from which Harold Hartley never again shrank. 

Years afterwards the two brothers thanked God for 
being permitted to offer their young lives to God for the 
most glorious of works, when, with their father, they 
stood silently and reverentially beside the little cross 
which marked the tomb of Prem D^, the Indian martyr. 
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Here my story closes ; but the reader may wish to 
know something of the career of Clarence. He was to 
pursue a different but scarcely less noble course than 
that of the Hartley brothers. Whilst following his 
daily rather monotonous business in the bank, Clarence 
threw himself heart and soul into the great work of 
evangelizing the heathen in London. Clarence's voice 
was heard at temperance and religious meetings, and he 
taught in a ragged school. In course of time Clarence 
found a wife worthy of him, and became the father of 
a numerous family, who were trained to follow in their 
parents' steps.. Clarence took a warm and active in- 
terest in the missionary cause, and with many a hand- 
some cheque strengthened the hands of the friends of 
his youth. 

"I shall never forget," Clarence wrote to Harold, 
"that it was under your dear mother's roof that I 
learned to distinguish the false from the true. My 
earliest desires for something better than the pomps and 
vanities of this world, my first aspirations to be a 
Christian indeed, were raised by hearing the Word of 
Qod read in its simple purity, whilst, asking a blessing 
from above, we contemplated the Pictures of St Peter in 
an Engliek Home'* 

THE END. 
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